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Defects in Automobile Steel Sheets 


Causes Explained 
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BY GEORGE F. 


CTS found in 20 samples of steel sheets for 
submitted to 
tallographic examination to determine, 


itomobile construction were 


e nature and cause of the defects. 
the epresented surface defects, 
wl he rest showed breaks or 
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Surface of Sample 1, Nat- 
Showing “Open Surface” 











‘ Fig. 2—Section of Sample 1, Etche 
ind Magnified 200 Diameters 
Showing Coarse Grain and Good 
Structure 


by Metallographic Examination 
Twenty Samples 


COMSTOCK” 


the 
bodies. 

Photographs were taken of all the defects before 
cutting specimens for the metallographic work. These 
pecimens consisted of sections per- 
pendicular to the plane of the sheet 
it least two sections at right angles 
to each other were taken through or 
near each type of defect. The speci- 


sheets were used in making parts of automobile 


if pos- 
Nine of 





Surface of Sample 2, Nat- 
Showing “Bar Scale” 


Fig. 3 
ural Size, 
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Fig 10— Section of Sample 6, 
Etched and Magnified 200 Diam 
eters, Showing Coarse-Grained Sur- 
face Layer at One Side, and Segre- 
gated Carbides Arranged in Streaks 
in the Interior Metal at Other Side 





Fig. 14—Surface of Sample 9, Natural 


“Burnt Grease” 





Fig. 16—Surface of Sample 11, Natural 
“Stretcher Strains” 





Fig. 18—Surface of Sample 12, Natural Size, 
“Wrinkles in Forming” 
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Surface of Sample 7, Nat- Fig. 12—Surface of Sample 8, Nat- 
ural Size, Showing “Pits” ural Size, Showing “Thurite De- 


fects and Open Surface” 


mens were clamped together in bundles, with red fiber 
between them, so that from four to six sections were 
polished at the same time. The polished sections were 
carefully examined and compared before etching, when 
the non-metallic inclusions are best seen, and were 
later etched with nitric acid to develop the structures, 
and examined again. Photomicrographs of typical in- 
clusions and structures were taken, and are used to 
illustrate the remarks which follow. 

The nine sheets having surface defects were not 
expected to show structural reasons for them, but the 
metallographic work was done on them nevertheless 
for comparison with the broken or wrinkled sheets. 
Sample 1, showing “open surface,” was composed of 
clean steel, with coarse equi-axed ferrite grains, and 
fine, evenly distributed particles of carbide. This struc- 
ture should give an easily worked, ductile sheet, 
spoiled only by the rough, pitted surface. Sample 2, 
showing “bar scale” on its surface, was contaminated 
with alumina inclusions, which were, however, well 
scattered; its structure was somewhat similar to that 
of Sample 1, except that the ferrite grains were smaller 
and slightly distorted, and the carbide particles were 
more abundant. 

Samples 3 and 4 showed the same defect, “pair fur- 
nace scale,” and the investigation was: confined to the 
former. No noticeable inclusions were seen in it ex- 
cept manganese sulphide, and a photomicrograph was 
taken to show the cleanness of the steel below one of 
the depressions caused by the rolling of the scale into 
the surface. This sample showed more distorted fer- 
rite than Sample 2, with rather distinct phosphorus 
banding in it, and the fine carbides also arranged in 
rows. 

Sample 5, with streaks due to “rough rolls,” showed 
only a little slag, and quite fine, equi-axed ferrite, 
but the phosphorus banding was distinct. The carbides 
here were present in a form almost like pearlite or 





Fig. 17—Section of Sample 11, 
Etehed and Magnified 100 Diam- 
eters, Showing Good Thurite Struc- 
ture Near Surface (top of photo), 
and Fine Streaky Structure with 
Sulphide Inclusions Near Center of 
Sheet (lower part of photo) with 
Sharp Boundary Between the Two 
Structures 
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Fig. 13—Section of Sample 8, Un- Fig 15— Section of Sample 9, Fig. 19 Section of Sample 12 
etched and Magnified 200 Diam- Etched and Magnified 200 Diam Etched and Magnified 200 Diam 
eters, Showing Slag Inclusions in eters, Showing Coarse “Thurite” eters, Showing Coarse Grain, but 
Dirty Steel Structure of Sorbite and Ferrite Fine Carbides. and a Prominent 
Phosphorus Band 
sorbite, indicating that this sheet was not annealed 
very long. Sample 6, with “finishing scale” rolled into 
: * . 
its surface, showed segregated sulphides, and also 


segregation and linear arrangement of the carbides. 
The ferrite grains were coarse and not distorted, but 
it would seem that the segregation would have made 
this a poor sheet even if the surface had not been de- 
fective. Sample 7, with “pits” in its surface, had a 
very similar structure to that of Sample 6, except that 
it was finer grained. 

Sample 8, with “thurite defects and open surface,” 
was composed of very dirty steel, having abundant 
slag and some alumina inclusions. It had a typical 
“thurite” structure, with sorbite and equi-axed ferrite. 
Sample 9, having “burnt grease” on its surface, was 
similar to Sample 8, except that its “thurite” structure 
was coarser. These samples with surface defects are 
thus shown to include steels of various degrees of 
cleanness, and of varied structures, but no internal 
characteristic of the steel could be connected in any 
way with the surface imperfections. 

Considering now the sheets, which proved defective 
when bent or drawn in the manufacture of automobile 
body parts, Sample 11 (there was no Sample 10) had 
peculiar streaks raised in low relief on its surface, 
somewhat like thin narrow wrinkles. This defect was 
called “stretcher strains.” The polished and etched 
cross section showed a decided difference in structure 
between the central half of the section of the sheet and 
the portions near the surfaces, the former being finer 
grained, higher in carbon, and with a distinctly lam- 
inated structure while the surface portions were not 
streaky at all. These differences indicate a different 
degree of annealing between the outer and inner layers 
of the sheet, with a different state of strain, so that 
different responses might be expected when the sheet 
was subjected to stretching or bending. If one layer 
did not distort as easily as another when subjected to 
bending, wrinkles or surface irregularities would be 
expected, and this is probably the explanation of this 
defect. 
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Fig. 22—Section of Sample 13, 
Etched and Magnified 200 Diam- 
eters, Showing Distorted Thurite 


Structure 





Sample 13, “Tonneau 


Corner Break” 


Showing 
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Fig S yn of Sample 13, Unetched and Magni- 
fled ljiameters, Showing Fine Slag and Sulphids 


Inclusions 





Fig. 23—Fracture of Sample 14, Which Was “Broken 
in Forming’ 





Fig 24 Section 
fied 200 Diamet 


of Sample 14, Unetched and Magni- 


ers, Showing 


Inclusions 


Segregated Sulphide 





Fig. 25—Welded 


curred 


When 


Sample 
W ork 


16, Showing 


Break That Ox 


Was Done After Forming 











Fig. 29—Section of Sample 16 a 

Little Farther from the Weld than 

Fig. 28, Between Edge and Center 

of the Sheet, Etched and Magnified 

100 Diameters, Showing Fine Car 
bonized Structure 


Samples 12 and 15 were both “wrinkled in forming,” 
and only the former was examined. This showed quite 
a coarse ferrite grain size, only slightly distorted, but 
with a few very distinct phosphide bands. The car- 
bides were fine, and quite evenly distributed. A no- 
ticeable peculiarity of this sheet was the difference in 
grain size between one surface and the other, with the 
center intermediate in grain size between them. The 
fine grained surface would naturally be stiffer than 
the coarse grained, so that the formation of the wrin- 





Fig. 32—-Inclusions in the Pipe in Sample 18, Unetched 
and Magnified 200 Diameters 


kles can probably be assigned to this cause, though 
the phosphorus banding, illustrated in the photomicro- 
graph, may also have had an influence in impairing the 
uniformity of the sheet. 

Sample 13, showing what was called a “tonneau cor- 
ner break,” was composed of rather dirty steel, with 
considerable slag and manganese sulphide. It had a 
good “thurite”’ structure of sorbite and ferrite, but 
the ferrite grains were considerably distorted, indicat- 


i Br ing a strained condition of the metal which may have 
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Fig. 28—Section of Sample 16 Near 
I Section of Sample 16 at the Weld, Between Edge and Cen- 
Weld, Etched and Magnified ter of Sheet, Etched and Magnified 
iameters, Showing Decarbon 100 Diameters, Showing Coarse 


Oxidize 


Metal Martensitic Structure 
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Fig. 30—Original Distorted Thurit« i ’ n 

Structure of the Uncracked Sheet Fig i—Slag Inclusions in Sample Etched and Magnified 200 Diam- 

in Sample 16, Away from _ the 19, Unetched ar Magnified ) eters, Showing Fine Thurite Struc- 

Weld, Etched and Magnified 100 Diameters ture and Linear Arrangement 
Diameters 


ig Sect of Sample 19, 





been the result of the bending of the sheet before it 
cracked. This failure seems to have been due to dirty 
steel rather than to poor structure. 

Samples 14 and 17 were both “broken in forming,” 
and only the former was examined. It showed fairly 
clean steel, but with an abundance of sulphide inclu- 
sions. The structure was similar to that of Sample 3, 
already illustrated, except that the grains were 
coarser; the carbides, as in Sample 3, were granular 
and there was distinct phosphorus banding. The lack 





Fig. 33—Sample 19, Showing Break Around Radius, 
Slightly Reduced 





Ps me : 


Fig. 38—Sample 21, Showing Shroud Corner Break, 
Slightly Reduced 


of ductility in this sample seems to have been due to 
a combination of segregation of phosphorus and sul- 
phur, coarse grain size, and distorted structure, no one 
of which defects was severe enough to have been dan- 
gerous alone. 

Sample 16 was labeled “break that occurs when 
work is done after forming, flat sheet seemed o. k.” 
It was a sheet that had been bent, then weided by the 
oxyacetylene flame to another sheet, after which it 
cracked very badly. Apparently the strains due to the 
thermal expansion in welding, combined with the 





Fig. 36—Sample 20, Showing Formation Break Around 
Rt ea? Radius, Natural Size 
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Etched and Magnified 200 Diam 
eters, Showing Distorted Ferrit« : 
Grains of Uneven Size, with Fine Fig. 37—Section of Sample 20, Unetched and Magnified 
Carbides in Streaks and Distinct 200 Diameters, at Surface of Sheet, Showing Small 
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strains left in the sheet from the bending, overcame the 
ductility of the metal. More careful annealing before 
and during the welding should have avoided this trou- 


ble. The cracked sheet had a very coarse structure, 
with large distorted ferrite grains and massive 


ce- 
mentite in some streaks, or pearlite at other places. 
This was a most unfavorable structure to resist ther- 
mal The structure of the weld, in the other 
sheet, was interesting from its variations, ranging from 
oxidized ferrite in the weld, coarse martensite next to 
it, very fine carbonized metal beyond, and finally the 
normal ferrite-sorbite structure of the original sheet. 

Samples 18 and 19 were examples of a “break around 
radius,” the former being laminated. The lamination 
was seen to be due to a pipe in the sheet, as there 
were cracks and numerous oxide and slag inclusions 
extending through its center. This sample had a good 
thurite structure of ferrite and sorbite, though rather 
coarse. Sample 19 showed poor steel also, as slag and 
sulphide inclusions were abundant. Its structure was 
not so good as that of Sample 18, for it was too fine 
for the best ductility and showed a linear arrangement 
of the sorbite particles and ferrite grains that also 
indicates poor bending properties. 

Sample 20, showing a “formation break around 
radius,” contained considerable alumina and finely di- 
vided slag arranged in thin streaks, but otherwise its 
structure was good. Its ferrite grains were large and 
equi-axed, and its carbides were fine and granular. 
The streaks of non-metallic impurities found did not 


strains. 


Machine for Eliminating “Stretcher Strains” 
in Sheets 


The roller leveler illustrated is being offered by the 
Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., for eliminating rejections 
of automobile bodies, fenders and similar parts due to 
“wormy steel” or “stretcher strains”. 

In the finishing of automobile bodies and fenders 
expensive filling and handwork has been largely aban- 
doned, the same high finish being demanded with fewer 
coats and less 
labor. Attention 
being given 
the surface 
condition of the 
steel as it comes 
from the press 
and it has been 
found that the 
worm marked 
appearance 
steel did not oc- 
cur in_ sheets 
used immedi- 
ately after leav- 
the rolling 
mills. It has 
been  demon- 
strated that 
cold rolling of 
sheets produces 
a thin surface layer of “case hardened” material. The 
final operation, after rolling, is to Jevel the sheets, 
usually in a roller leveler or “buckler,” a secondary 
effect of which is to break down the “case hardened” 
surface. After a few days the benefit of this leveling 
is usually lost, and the hardened surface returns to its 
original state. If the sheet is used in this condition 
there is a tendency for many drawn parts to develop 
surface irregularities called stretcher strains or “wormy 
steel”. The appearance is as though the hard surface 
had not stretched but had broken into irregular narrow 
strips with depressions between, 

In a test of the effectiveness of the machine illus- 
- trated for eliminating the defects outlined, it is claimed 
that 50 pieces were pressed out of sheets as received 
from the mill and all of them were rejected. In a 
second set of 50, made from the same lot of sheets 
and giving each sheet one pass through the roller 
leveler before drawing, it is said that 48 were satis- 
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seem sufficient to account for the failure, but of course 
there may have been worse streaks of these inclusions 
at the exact point where the failure occurred. 

Sample 21, having a “shroud corner break,” showed 
fairly clean steel, but a much distorted structure with 
fine carbide particles, indicating poor annealing. The 
ferrite grains were coarser, and the carbides fewer, 
near the edge than in the interior of the sheet, some- 
what as in Sample 6. There was also distinct phos- 
phorus banding in this sample. 

The majority of the defects in forming were thus 
found to have been due probably to inferior structures 
of the sheets. Four of the 11 samples of forming de- 
fects were, however, found to be composed of dirty 
steel, so that better steelmaking practice, including an 
effective cleaning of the metal with ferrocarbontitan- 
ium, might have avoided an appreciable percentage of 
the defects, even with the same unimproved methods of 
annealing. The samples having purely surface defects 
showed about the same percentage of dirty steel, and 
some of them had poor structures also, but the struc- 
tures on the whole averaged better than those of the 
sheets that proved defective in forming. 

The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude 
the skillful assistance of A. B. Wilson with the metallo- 
graphic work, and would also take this opportunity of 
expressing his thanks to G. A. White for securing the 
samples, and to the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. for sup- 
plying the laboratory facilities required for the inves- 
tigation. 


factory and the two others were called passable. 

The machine, while not new, has been adapted to 
the needs of operators of drawing presses. The leveler 
consists of a set of 17 rolls through which the sheet 
is passed. The distance between the top and bottom 
bank of rolls is adjustable, each end independent of 
the other, and the sheet passing through the rolls is 
first corrugated and then the corrugations are flat- 
tened out. In this way the hard surface is said to 
be broken up and the sheet left in good condition for 
drawing. 

The base and 
stands of the 
machine are 
semi-steel cast- 
ings and the 
rolls are forged, 
the journals and 
gear necks be- 
ing integral 
with the barrel 
of the roll. The 
upper set of 
rolls can be lift- 
ed off as a unit, 
and any roll or 


its bearing can 

Drawing and Intended to Eliminate be removed 

The sheet passing through the rolls is without disturb- 
en flattened out 


ing the other 

rolls or spread- 
The opening at either side of the rolls 
is adjusted by means of a handwheel, working through 
bevel gears, and equipped with a clamp to lock the rolls 
in any adjustment. Roll bearings have phosphor bronze 
bushings and individual oil cups. 

The rolls are connectel by cast steel herringbone 
gears of special tooth form. All the bottom rolls and 
alternate top rolls are driven; the remaining top rolls 
run as idlers. The drive to the rolls is by four rolling 
mill type sleeve couplings. The drive shafts are 
driven by four pairs of cast steel miter gears. The 
motor drives the jack shaft through a silent chain. 
The second gear reduction is through a cast iron gear 
and pinion, with cut teeth. A 7% hp. motor is recom- 
mended for driving. 


ing the stands. 


The McKeefrey Iron Co. will light its blast furnace 
at Leetonia, Ohio, during the week, following an idle- 
ness of about two years. 





Many Conditions Affect Price Quotations 


Sales Managers of Competitors of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion Testify at Hearing in New York on Basing Point 
Complaint of the Federal Trade Commission 


EARINGS in the complaint of the Federal Trade 
eT Commission against the United States Steel Cor- 

poration relating to the so-called Pittsburgh 
basing method of selling steel products were continued 
in New York, beginning on Thursday, May 17, at the 
office of the commission, room 1110, 105 West Fortieth 
Street. 

The case of the Federal Trade Commission having 
been completed, the present stage of the proceedings 
for some weeks in Chicago is the introduction by the 
Steel Corporation of its defense. The hearings in New 
York will last throughout this week, probably ending 
on Friday, and other hearings will follow at Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. The hearing in New York was conducted 
by Examiner John W. Bennett, with W. W. Corlett as 
counsel for the Steel Corporation and Karl E, Stein- 
hauer counsel for the Federal Trade Commission. 


Bethlehem Policies 


The first witness called on Thursday, May 17, was 
George H. Blakeley, manager of structural and plate 
sales of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Mr. Blakeley testified 
that most of the competition which Bethlehem has to 
meet comes from mills located in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, with a lesser degree of competition from two or 
three mills in the East. He testified at considerable 
length as to various practices in quoting and selling 
shapes and plates. In answer to a question as to 
whether Bethlehem’s prices are always the same to al! 
of its customers at the same time, he stated that the 
company is constantly facing different conditions in 
different districts at the same time which have to be 
met in different ways. In Pittsburgh, for example, 
the witness said that Bethlehem does not often sell at 
the prices which Pittsburgh buyers can get from their 
local mills for delivery in that district, Bethlehem often 
obtaining a higher price for delivery at Pittsburgh than 
the quoted Pittsburgh delivered price from Pittsburgh 
mills. 

Asked as to what part of Bethlehem’s output of 
plates and shapes goes west of Chicago, Mr. Blakeley 
testified that after 1920 it was about 16 or 17 per cent. 
Deducting the tonnage going to the Pacific Coast, it 
was about 12 per cent. 

There was considerable questioning of the witness 
by Mr. Steinhauer for the Trade Commission to bring 
out the method of quoting to consumers in the Chicago 
territory by the Bethlehem Steel Co., which has a 
freight disadvantage in shipping to that section. Mr. 
Blakeley said that prices on sales in the West were de- 
termined exactly in the same manner as in any other 
district, the controlling factor being the net return to 
Bethlehem f.o.b. its mills. 

Pressed by Mr. Steinhauer to cite specific examples 
of sales to Western consumers, Mr. Blakeley could give 
from memory only one such sale, a transaction of about 
two weeks ago involving 2600 tons of structural shapes 
at a price which netted Bethlehem 2.60c. per lb. at 
its mill. 

Never Has Had Agreement 


Further the witness stated, in reply to specific ques- 
tions, that the Bethlehem Steel Co. has never at any 
time entered into any agreement for the fixing of 
prices; that it has at no time a definite price, but that 
variations in prices at the same time to different con- 
sumers in different districts, or even in the same dis- 
trict, are not uncommon, the exact price quoted de- 
pending upon a number of factors, namely the compe- 
tition that is to be met, the delivery conditions attached 
to the order, the size of the tonnage, the credit standing 


of the buyer and such other considerations as may affect 
the desirability or undesirability of the 
order. 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Blakeley said that the 
generally accepted price on structural shapes today is 
2.50¢e. per Pittsburgh, but he did not know 
whether 2.50c. would be quoted in every instance, add- 
ing that in some cases 2.45c. might be quoted and in 
other cases 2.60c. Mr. Blakeley’s testimony aimed to 
show that while a certain figure might be a generally 
accepted market price, it did not follow that this price 
would be quoted by all mills or even by any one mill 
on the same day on all inquiries, 


prospective 


D., I.0.D. 


How Prices Are Determined 


Robert W. Gillispie, assistant manager of the gen- 
eral sales department of the Bethlehem Steel Co., fol- 
lowed Mr. Blakeley on the stand and his testimony was 
along the same general lines. He said that at times 
Bethlehem gets more for steel and sometimes less than 
its competitors. He explained this by saying that his 
company has certain customers who give Bethlehem a 
portion of their tonnage every year in good times as 
well as bad. In return for the service they receive 
when steel is scarce and hard to get, at which times 
they frequently get shipments at lower prices than the 
going market price, these customers take tonnage in 
times when demand is not so good and the mills need 
business at prices which are often higher than the 
steel could be bought for from other mills. 

Mr. Gillispie described the method by which Beth- 
lehem arrives at the prices which it quotes. He said 
that general sales policies were laid down following 
frequent conferences of sales and operating executives, 
but that the exact prices to be quoted were left to the 
judgment of the officials of the sales department, and 
that such price decisions are arrived at according to the 
conditions surrounding each sale. He said that the 
department had absolute authority to meet 
price competition, even if doing so meant going below 
the prices it had been quoting elsewhere. Much de- 
pended, Mr. Gillispie said, upon conditions in the trade 
and upon how badly tonnage was wanted. 

Questioned by Mr. Steinhauer as to the market 
prices quoted weekly in THe IRON AGg, Mr. Gillispie 
said that these were average prices and did not repre- 
sent the actual price at which steel was sold in every 
instance. Mr. Gillispie said that trade paper prices, 
as averages, were accurate as to general conditions, 
but that it would be incorrect to conclude that every 
sale within a given period was made at the price thus 
quoted. 


sales 


What Interests Buyers 


John C. Neale, of Pittsburgh, who was vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of sales of the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co. up to the time of its recent sale to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., testified that during his experi- 
ence with that company fully 90 per cent of the sales 
made were at a delivered price, the remaining 10 per 
cent being on an f.o.b. mill basis. Mr. Neale said that 
what the buyer was usually interested in was the price 
which steel would cost him delivered at his plant. He 
said that in discussing prices verbally with buyers, the 
price was frequently spoken of as f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but 
the actual written quotation was made on a delivered 
basis. 

The Steel Corporation on Monday put on as wit- 
nesses Harry L. Rownd, vice-president Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., and Frank H. Gordon, general sales mana- 
ger Lukens Steel Co., examining them along the same 
lines as previous witnesses. 
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New Honing Tool for Cylinders 


The “Ammco centrimatic” hone, illustrated, recently 
placed on the market by the Automotive Maintenance 
Machinery Co., 549 West Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, is designed to provide for automatic self adjust- 
ment to any size of cylinder. It is a self-adjusting, 
self-centering and self-alining. Its action depends 
upon centrifugal force to expand the hone to proper 
size and to force the stones into contact with the cylin- 
der wall. This is intended to assure equal pressure on 
all stones and at the same time to eliminate the use of 
springs and the consequent variation of pressure upon 
the stones. 

Special abrasive stones are used, which are said to 
nove metal at a rapid rate without loading and to 


rea 
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stones equi-distant from the center of the hone and as- 


sures a true circular path for the cutting surfaces of 
the stones. 


Automatie Cutting Machine 


An automatic machine, designated as style KN No. 
3, for cutting heavy flexible and semi-flexible materials, 
such as copper and steel wires, cables and beltings, 
up to 8 in. wide into lengths from 14 to 56 in., is 
being marketed by the Artos Engineering Co., Mil- 
waukee. An hourly output of 3000 pieces from 14 to 
28 in. long, or 1500 pieces from 28 to 56 in. long is 
claimed. An attachment is available for cutting ma- 
terial in lengths up to 14 yd. 

The general construction of the machine may be 
noted from the illustration. The cutter head on which 
the two knife levers, two clamp levers and the gage 
are located turns with the main driving shaft. The 
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polish the surface, in one operation. They require no 
liquids or lapping compounds, which is emphasized as 
an advantage because it eliminates the danger of hav- 
ing abrasive material embedded in the cylinder wall to 
continue cutting after the engine has been reassembled. 
The speed of rotation, it is said, is not sufficient to heat 
or warp the cylinders during the honing process. The 
stone mounting, which is a feature of the tool, is ar- 


ranged to assure minimum stone breakage. It is de- 
signed to provide a backing for the stones over their 
entire length. Each stone is held by a steel channel 


and hollow set screws, thereby distributing the pres- 
sure, and a stone may be easily replaced when neces- 
sary. 

No adjustments are required to fit the hone to cyl- 
inders from 2 13/16 to 5 in. in diameter; only the inter 
nal diameter of the cylinder is watched during the hon- 
ing operation. For cylinders from 4 to 5 in 
a set of extension 


in diamete1 
blocks are provided, the use of which 
involves only the mounting of the blocks and stones in 
proper position in the hone The 
ameter will be automatically found 
it revolves within the cylinder. 
The hone should be driven at a speed of from 800 
to 1100 r.p.m., and can be operated by a portable elec 
tric drill, standard drill press or multi-spindle honing 
machine. The self-alining feature, combined with the 
self-centering and self-adjusting features of the hone, 
is said to prevent it from following or being affected 
by taper or out-of-roundness in the cylinder. The wings, 
in which the honing stones are mounted, are hinged at 
both ends to the rigid arms of the central spider, as 
shown, the wings being always maintained parallel to 
each other and to the axis of the tool. The self-adjust- 
ing and self-centering features of the hone are the 
result of the interconnection of the wings, with links 
attached to the wings at one end and to a pair of disks 
at the other. This interconnection the 


correct 


by 


working di- 


the hone when 


coordinates 


action of the four wings so that the travel of one wing 
produces an equal radial travel on the part of the other 


three automatically 


wings. The linkage keeps the 





knife levers and clamp levers are moved up and down 
in relation to the clamp base by means of slide bars, 
The material is clamped between the clamp base and 
one of the clamps, and as one of the clamp levers is 
always down on the clamp base the material will not 
be released, but as the shaft rotates it will be auto- 
matically fed. The knives on the knife levers cut with 
a scissor effect against the knife blades on the base. 

The length of cut is governed by the position of 
the gage which is movable out or in on the graduated 
bar provided. When pieces 14 to 28 in. are being cut, 
both knife levers are in action anc two pieces are cut 
during each revolution. If pieces from 28 to 56 in. 
are to be cut one of the knife levers is brought out of 
action by means of an insert, and one piece per revolu- 
tion is cut. In cutting pieces longer than 56 in. one 
of the knife levers is brought out of action by means 
of an insert, and the other knife lever made to come 





Automatic 


Machine for Cutting Copper and Steel 


Wires, 
Belting and other Flexible and Semi-Flexible 


Material 


(‘ables 


Into Various Lengths. When cutting in lengths greater than 
56 in, an attachment is required 
down every second, fourth or eighth revolution, de- 


pending on the length of cut desired. 
Standard equipment includes a clutch 

power drive, and an automatic counter. 

motor drive arrangement is available. 
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The Detroit Association of Purchasing Agents has 


elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Walter V. Helmel, Motor Products Corporation, presi- 
dent; D. F. Hulgrave, Cadillac Motor Car Co., first 


vice-president; Lambert M. Payne, Northway Motor & 
Mfg. Co., second vice-president; Clare D. Walsh, Mc- 
Gord Mfg. Co., treasurer; Maxwell H. Emmer, Square 
D Co., recording secretary; Charles H. Reutelsterz, 
American Electric Heater Co., financial secretary. Ell- 
wood Sampson was reelected to the position of execu- 
tive secretary. The new officers will be installed at the 
next meeting of the association on June 15. 





Sécretary Hoover Appeals to Pipe Dealers 


Asks Cooperation So That Consumers Will More Readily 
Obtain Necessaries of Life—Tells How Waste Can 


Be Reduced 


T the fourteenth annual convention of the National 
Pipe and Supplies Association in Cincinnati last 
week, Ray M. Hudson of the Division of Simplified 

Practice, Department of Commerce, delivered a mes- 
sage from Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 
In part Mr. Hudson said: 

“Secretary Hoover’s message to the National Pipe 
and Supplies Association in convention assembled deals 
mainly with the elimination of waste—waste in pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption. Secretary 
Hoover has a very keen appreciation of the economi 
importance of the distributor in the big job of moving 
the goods from the initial producer to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and it is because of that appreciation, and of 
your courtesy extended through your very able secre- 
tary, Mr. McIlvaine, that I am here today to ask, in 
behalf of Secretary Hoover, for your cooperation and 
support in his effort to make the processes of trade as 
direct and simple as possible in order that the consumer 
may be more readily supplied with the necessaries and 
comforts of life. For in the last analysis, it is only 
as the consumer prospers, and is thereby able to main- 
tain steady buying power, that the steady flow of goods 
is maintained and prosperity is assured for all. 


High Cost of Distribution 


“Public attention is turning more and more to the 
present high cost of distribution and the causes there- 
for. When the Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry issued its report, commonly known as the An- 
derson report, it brought out the startling fact that 
on the average of every dollar spent py the consumer, 
49c. represents the cost. of selling and distribution, 
while 20c. goes to the primary producer, 17c. to the 
manufacturer, and 14c. in profit is divided among the 
retailer, the wholesaler and the manufacturer. The 
findings at first sight might seem to justify the com- 
plaint that there is something radically wrong in the 
methods by which goods are passed from producers to 
consumers, but from the profit figures above stated, it is 
evident that neither manufacturer, wholesaler, nor re- 
tailer is getting overpaid for the service rendered. The 
real truth is that the public has grown to expect such 
a variety of goods and services that more people are 
engaged in the secondary processes than are engaged 
in primary production. The report goes into the sub- 
ject very deeply and finally develops the conclusion 
that there is no single factor in the complex modern 
price structure which can be said to be chiefly respon- 
sible for the spread between producers’ and consumers’ 
prices. While the commission holds that the spread is 
uneconomic, it believes that the only hope of reducing 
it is by attacking every point in the chain of producing, 
manufacturing and distributing processes. 


Making a Start 


“The suggestion has been offered that one obvious 
point where a start can be made is in the elimination 
of thousands of varieties, kinds, styles and sizes, in 
commonly used commodities. The stocks of goods of- 
fered consumers have become multiplied beyond all rea- 
son, necessitating the carrying of much larger stocks 
than are necessary on the part of dealers. This 
up much material and credit, all of which has to be 
borne ultimately by the consumer, though in the mean 
time it throws unduly heavy burden on the distributor, 
and also the manufacturer. 


Boilers and Tanks 


+5 
v1les 


“In your own field there are several lines open for 
simplification. One example is in the proposed reduc- 


-Convention at Cincinnati 


tion of sizes of range boilers and tanks. 
Frank Sutcliffe, who served as chairman of the War 
Service Committee, is also acting as the manufactur- 
carrying forward this movement 
National Association of 
promoting certain standards in 
and other groups are similarly in- 
terested in eliminating excess variety as a means of 
conserving capital, material, labor, and time. 

“Of course, simplified practice is primarily in the 
hands of the manufacturers, but you distributors can 
lend a much needed hand in bringing the elimination 
of waste into more general practice as a fundamental 
policy. There is no question that the manufacturers 
would listen carefully if you were to encourage them 
to simplify their lines, and not continually compel you 
to build additions on your storehouses to carry the in- 
finite variety of models, types, styles, patterns, sizes and 
dimensions in the many articles and items you deal in. 
Goods on the shelves and in the warehouse gather dust, 
not dollars. The dollars come in when the goods go out. 
Turnover makes profits, and simplified practice makes 
turnover. If you believe that simplified practice means 
more and better business for you, won't you appoint a 
contact committee to work with Secretary Hoover in 
his effort to establish and maintain a more prosperous 
America?” 

Mr. Hudson illustrated his talk with lantern slides 
which dealt with simplified practice in numerous lines 
and facts and figures were given to demonstrate the 
economies effected by this practice. 


expansion 


ers’ representative in 
in that field. The 
Manufacturers is 
plumbing supplies, 
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Election of Officers 


W. E. Clow, Jr., James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, 
was elected president of the National Pipe and Sup- 
plies Association at the fourteenth annual convention, 
held in Cincinnati, May 15 and 16. M. W. Dennison, 
3raman, Dow & Co., Boston, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent; L. J. Merkel, Merkel Brothers Co., Cincinnati, 
second vice-president, and George D. McIlvaine, Pitts 
burgh, secretary-treasurer. The executive committee 
will be composed of A. L. Taylor, McMann & Taylor 
Co., New York; Francis Baker, Geo. H. Tay Co., San 
Francisco; J. J. McArdle, McArdle & Cooney, Inc., Phil 
adelphia; Isidor Weil, Weil-McLain Co., Chicago; H. W. 
Strong, Strong, Carlisle, Hammond Co., Cleveland; J 
A. Vann, Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham; G. 
H. Gorton, W. B. Young Supply Co., Kansas City, and 
Murray W. Sales, Murray W. Sales Co., Detroit. 


The Finding Coal Commission has accepted 
the tender of cooperation offered by a group of coal 
mine valuation engineers in its work of making a 
survey of coal resources of the country. The commit 
tee of engineers is made up of R. V. Norris, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; H. M. Chance, Philadelphia; S. A. Taylor, 
Pittsburgh; J. H. Allport, Barnsboro, Pa.; and James 
R. Finlay, New York. It is understood that the Coal 
Commission is going to recommend that 2000 lb. be 
used as the standard weight per ton for coal. 


Fact 


Domestic 
reported yy 


sales of oak leather belting for April are 
the Leather Belting Exchange at 495,315 
lb., valued at $923,267, or an average of $1.86 per lb. 
This is a falling off from the March total! of 520,379 bb., 
valued at $972,069, or an average of $1.87 per lb. It is, 
however, a considerable gain from the April, 1922, pro- 
duction, amounting to 373,116 lb., valued at $614,572, 
or an average of $1.65 per |b. The figures represent 
about 60 per cent of the total product. 
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Tool F actory Makes Own Crucible Steel 


Many Old Methods in Manufacture Still in Use. Combined 


With Modern [mprovements—U nique Labor 


Situation Dictates Certain Practices 


BY L. S. LOVE 
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Six Heats in 24 Hr. Are Pours from the Crucible Furnaces. Tw Pot Furnaces Being Installed 





Srinding Plow Shares by the Use of Wheelbarrows as Carriers 
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materials through the plant 
have been reduced 60 per cent 
due to the installation of elec- 
tric industrial ‘trucks of the 
elevating type. These are used 
together with pans mounted 
on legs of sufficient height to 
permit the truck platform to 
be run under them before ele- 
vating, and also with trailers. 
Concrete runways have been 
laid throughout the plant to 
facilitate use of these trucks. 

Other economies are _ re- 
vamping rearranging the 
machine shop and the use of oil 
furnaces instead of coal. Oper- 
ations 


or 


are being centralized. 
Due to the methods em- 
ployed, this company can 


make a great variety of prod- 
uct, changing readily from 
one type to another. Some of 
the tools made axes, broad 
axes, hatchets, machetes 
cane k nive S, bolos, plow 


are 


or 
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shares. ater: ee ae 
snares, etc., all In many styles Forging Machete Blade from Rolled 
and sizes. Stock, Under Helve Hammer 
[The company operates two (In Cirele) Typical Machete—Progress 
30-pot crucible furnaces, run- Views At left the blank, next the 
ning small heats and carefully forged piece with ends trimmed, then 
watching analyses. Six heats ‘he shank formed, shank trimmed and 
24 hr The nched and, finally, the finished product 


per are poured. 

crucibles are small, as are the 

ingots. Steel is poured into ingots for the rolling mill 

and is also poured into molds for plow shares, employ- 

ing 90 lb.; part of each heat being devoted to both. 
These plow share castings must be ground for suit- 


able finish. This 


is accomplished through mounting 
on a wheelbarrow, under an abrasive wheel. The 
wheelbarrows, which are counterbalanced, can be 
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head 
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worked around by the operator on a platform in such 
a manner that all angles and curves of the plow blade 
are presented to the wheel. 

Ingots destined for use in machetes, ax bits, etc., 
go from the pouring floor to the rolling mills, where 
they are rolled to suitable strip for cutting into blade 
or bit blanks. 

In following some of the principal 
operations on a common type of ma- 
chete, which is the chief implement in 
peaceful occupations, as well as a de- 
pendable weapon in many tropical 
countries, we must bear in mind that 
with minor changes these operations 
would be similar on other types. The 
strip from the rolling mill, after being 
cut to proper lengths, goes to be forged 
under helve hammers, where it is ham- 
mered down and drawn out to approxi- 
mate finished thickness. After this 
operation it is rough trimmed at the 
point. 

The next step is the spreading of 
the shank under a hammer, making it 
wide enough for the handle, prelim- 
inary to trimming to shape and punch- 
ing rivet holes, all of which is done hot. 
After forging they go to the tempering 
shop, where they are heated in oil fires 
for hardening and then passed on to 
the straightening and drawing fires. 
From this point machetes go to the 
automatic grinding machines, where 
sides only are ground, then followed 
by hand grinding on abrasive wheels 
to edge and truing up the backs. 

After grinding, a ragging or pre- 
liminary finishing operation removes 
wheel marks before the blade is pol- 
ished. This latter accomplished 
through oil hardening and drawing in 
charcoal fired ovens. After the blades 
are polished they are fitted with han- 
dles. Bone handles are soaked in boil- 
ing water and pressed to make them 


is 


The 


ax 1s hug the shank. Handles are then fin- 
sina ished, and the machete transported to 
or le eye; 


shipping room for packing. 
This company, in making a variety 
of hatchets, axes, etc., employs in each 


serted, ready 
the crucible 


right 
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case what it considers the best method 
for the purpose. For instance, the 
broad ax requires very high skill in 
forging, which is done under the helve 
hammer. The pieces are then laid out 
with a template and trimmed to shape; 
they are finished in one blow under 
drop hammer, producing a quality 
claimed to be higher than the all-drop- 
forged axe. Hatchets are made of al! 
crucible steel of the company’s own 
manufacture. The first form is made 
under a press and cut from the bar. 
The hole in hatchets and also the poll 
of American type axes is punched 
from the solid in a header or forging 
machine. Hatchet bits are forged and 
then placed in drop hammer for final 
form. 

Typical of much of the work done 
in this shop and presenting an inter- 
esting process, the Spanish ax of this 
company is made with a crucible steel 
bit welded into a mild steel head. A 
borax flux is used in welding. The eye for this type of 
ax is cut from a bar of low carbon steel and passed 
through a roll which forms it ready to be bent to shape. 
To keep the roll busy a conveyor is used in this opera- 
tion, which takes care of the work faster than it can 
be handled. 

In the forging operation, which is done completely 
under a helve hammer, the strap is bent to form the 
eye, a slug is inserted to close the eye at the heel and 
the strap welded. It is then split and a piece of cru- 
cible steel inserted. This in turn is welded into the 
strap, thus forming the completed ax forging. A rough 
grinding operation reduces the forging approximately 
to finished size. The grind shop is equipped with the 
latest kind of exhaust system, making it free from 
dust. A hood at the rear of each wheel connects with 


par 


American Company to Import and Manufae- 
ture Elektronmetal 


American consumers of light alloys will soon have 
an opportunity to obtain in large quantities the alloy 
“Elektronmetal,” which had its origin in Germany just 
prior to the breaking out of the war. It is more or 
less unfamiliar to American users because it has not 
been produced in this country, but its properties and 
composition are not entirely unknown. It was referred 
to briefly in THE IRoN AGE of June 16, 1921, in an 
article on “Elektron Alloys and What They Are.” 

Elektronmetal, in which magnesium plays the 
prominent rdéle, was first produced commercially in 
Germany in 1912, and two years later it was being 
made on a fairly large scale by the Chemische Fabrik 
Griesheim Elektron, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. 
This company was the first to produce magnesium in 
large quantities and today it is much the largest pro- 
ducer. One company in the United States, the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., produces a metal almost 
the same as “Elektronmetal” which is known as Dow- 
metal. 

Veryl Preston and several associates recently or- 
ganized in the United States a company known as the 
Elektron Metals Corporation of America, with head- 
quarters at 2 Rector Street, New York. The com- 
pany plans to import Elektronmetals from Germany 
and later to arrange for their manufacture in this 
country. The directors of the company are George G. 
McMurtry, Veryl Preston, Albert P. Rippenbein, H. 
Pendleton Rogers, and William C. Rowland. 

There are four types of elektronmetal alloys, 
particularly adapted for electrical conduction; another, 
which is the most popular, is intended for casting pur- 
poses, being marked by a high degree of pliability and 
freedom from cracking and splitting. Two other alloys 
are pointed out as having a degree of hardness espe- 
cially adapted to certain uses. Elektronmetal in gen- 


one 


eral is similar to aluminum in appearance, being silver 


Grinding Ax He 


ticles of steel and abrasives 
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Suction carries all the fine 


ads in a Shop Free from Dust 


iway from the workers 
a duct under the floor through which the dust is drawn 
by an exhaust fan. 

On such tools as are drop forged the flash on the 
eyes is removed with a hot saw before the work goes 
to the grinding room. Axes go through a normalizing 
or annealing operation, to relieve any unequal forging 
strains. They are air cooled in a slowly rotating 
frame which be loaded and unloaded while in 
motion. 

After grinding, ragging, hardening and tempering, 
axes and hatchets proceed to the finishing department 
for polishing of bright parts and painting on portions 
where specified. Before packing a careful inspection 
is made for hair line cracks, many of which are not 
but seriously affect the value of 


can 


visible to the lay eye, 
the tool. 


white, but without the bluish tint of aluminum and 
capable of taking a particularly bright polish. “Its 
specific weight ranges from 1.74 to 1.83 according to 
the alloy. Compared with other metals, pure aluminum 
is 50 per cent heavier than elektronmetal, cast alumi- 
num is 65 per cent heavier, iron is 330 per cent heavier 
and copper 370 per cent heavier. The specific heat of 
the alloy ranges from 0.24 to 0.25 and its electrical 
to 22.5. One of the alloys has 

The melting point of 
from 630 to 650 


conductivity from 12 
a heat expansion of 0.000027. 
the various combustions ranges 
deg. C.” 

One of the uses for which elektronmetal is found to 
be especially eminently fitted is in motor engine pis- 
tons. Attention is called to its slight and regular ex- 
pansion and heat radiating properties, together with 
its light weight and machining qualities and its smooth 
texture. It is also offered for use as connecting rods, 
transmission and engine housings, generator casings, 
and in other places where extremely light weight and 
great strength are important. In the optical industry 
it is used for cameras, marine glasses, navigation in- 
struments, etc., and for various parts in the artificial 
limb industry 


To Open Virginia Ore Deposits 

ROANOKE, VA., May 22.—The Virginia Iron, Coal 
& Coke Co. has signed a contract with the Southern 
Coal & Iron Corporation carrying an option for a 
10 year lease of its 7600 acre Catawba properties, and 
the 10% miles of railroad right-of-way owned by the 
Southern Coal & Iron Corporation near Roanoke, 
Va. This contract gives the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. the right to operate the mines and railroad 
under the royalty basis to Southern Coal & Iron Cor- 
poration. It is expected that the mines will prove 
valuable to the Virginia furnaces by supplying local 
ore in quantities, thereby placing them in a position 
to compete advantageously in all foundry iron mar- 
kets. 
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New Hand Spacing Table 


A new hand spacing table for 40-ft. material and 
for use with any architectural jaw, open-gap single 
punching machine or with the regular I-beam type 
machine has been placed on the market by the Cleve- 
land Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleveland. 

The table is of the open-side single rail type, as 
shown, and permits of loading and unloading directly 
from the front. It will handle 24-in. I-beams as a 
maximum, with the material-supporting rollers in their 
lowest position. Other structural members such as 
beams, angles, channels and plates, to the full depth 
of the throat, may be punched also. 

The illustration shows the table with a 15-in. I-beam 
in place. The movable rail is guided between rollers 





Hand Spacing Table With a 15-] I-} Pl 

The movable rail is guided between rolle ol th 

stationary tie rails, and is fitted with i sting 

carrying the clamps One end casting ma remai! 

Stationary ind the other adjus s igth 

material Stopping of the table ma t accomplishes 
by stops or templates show he view above 
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fitted with 
end-casting 


and is 
Ons 


located on the stationary tie rails, 


end-castings carrying the clamps. 


may remain stationary and the opposite end-casting 
may be adjusted to suit the length of the material. 
The illustration shows the clamp as attached to the 


The clamp may be released and thrown back 
may be returned 
re-loading. It is 
returning the 


I-beam. 
so that the clamps and end-castings 


the fabricated material for 


over 


unnecessary to wait to unload before 


rail for re-loading. 

The material-supporting rollers are raised and 
lowered individually by crank, as shown, and the 
| 
i 


rail, to which is clamped the material to be 
fabricated, is propelled by rack and pinion and 36-in 
handwheel. Stopping of the may be 
of adjust- 
able stops, which would be made of rectangular piece 
of steel, as indicated by “A” in the 
hardwood stops with pins, as indicated by “B”; or by 
notched wooden templates as indicated by “C’. By 
revolving the handwheel in the direction of the travel 
of the material, indicated by the arrow, the stops 
are brought in contact with the stationary dog “D”. 
At this point a hole is punched and the handwheel 
rotated slightly backward, which causes 


movable 


diameter table 


accomplished in various ways: By the us¢ 


illustration; by 


the dog to 
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release the stop. The handwheel is again rotated for- 
ward, which moves the material and allows the dog 
to come up into the path of the succeeding stop. This 
backward movement of the handwheel does not move 
the material backward, but keeps the material con- 
tinually progressing. 

In a former arrangement the handwheel was 
operated in the direction of the material and a movable 
dog was used with stationary stops. The dog, in- 
cluding carriage and material, was moved over the 
stop and the handwheel rotated backward, moving the 
mass back against the stop. This arrangement of 
stopping is said to have required twice the man power 
as the table described. A steel tape is inserted at “E” 
to facilitate setting up adjustable stops. 


Structure of Alloys 


The thirteenth annual May lecture of the Institute 
of Metals was delivered on Wednesday, May 2, at 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, London, by Dr. W. Rosen- 
hain, of the National Physical Laboratory. Referring 
to the great accumulation of facts in regard to the 
properties and microstructure of alloys which have 
been forthcoming in recent years, the lecturer said 
that the time had arrived when it was most desirable 
that there should be found a key to this maze of 
knowledge in the form of a general theory that would 
link together the mass of facts into a homogeneous 
whole. Such a theory he attempted to put forward, 
basing it upon the intimate knowledge of crystal 
structure which had recently been acquired by means 
of the application of X-rays to the study of the ar- 


rangement of atoms in crystals. The crystal struc- 
tures found in pure metals become modified in the 
case of alloys, particularly in those called solid solu- 


tions, where a second kind of atom, the atom of the 
alloying element, enters into the structure of the 
crystal and produces in it certain minute changes. 
With regard to such changes the lecturer put for- 
ward two simple principles and was then able to show 
a striking series of inferences from his theory, which 
accorded closely with a large number of experimental 
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series of 
erties in metals and their alloys were established which 
had not formerly been recognized, such as the rela- 


facts. Connections between various prop- 


tion between hardness and alloying power. Especially 
important is the connection between the minute dis- 
tortion of erystal structure which occurs in alloys and 
their behavior on melting and freezing, while such 
phenomena as plasticity, diffusion and others fall easily 
into line with the same type of explanation. Most 
important of all, perhaps, is the fact that this new 
theory of alloy structure affords a ready explanation 
of the electrical properties of metals and alloys and 
the mysterious phenomena of super-conductivity found 
in many metals when cooled nearly to the absolute zero 
of temperature. 


Cost of living figures among wage earner families 
on April 15 were reported by the National Industrial 
Conference Board as 59.1 per cent higher than in July, 
1914. This is a slight increase from the 58.2 per cent 
of March 15. Both may be compared with the 104.5 
per cent of July, 1920, at the peak of the high cost of 
living. Increase in the cost of food was the only 
increase during the month. There was a slight decrease 
in clothing and fuel and no change in rent or sundries. 








British Gas Producer Practice 


Iron and Steel Institute Discusses Mechanical and Non- 


Mechanical Producers—R sactivity of Coke in 


Blast Furnaces—Other Papers 


Special Corresponde nce 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 11.—The annual spring 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute was held in 
London on May 10 and 11, at which an unusually 
interesting program was presented comprising 24 
papers on a wide variety of subjects, including gas 
producer practice, fuel economy in the blast furnace, 
and many plain carbon and alloy steel problems. 

As is the custom at the annual spring meeting 
some time was devoted to business matters. The presi- 
dent of the institute, F. A. E. Samuelson, who occupied 
the chair, said that it would be remembered that at 
the autumn meeting in York in September, 1922, [re- 
viewed in THE IRON AGE Sept. 21, 1922,] notice was 
given that a resolution would be submitted at the 
annual meeting in May, 1923, proposing an alteration 
of by-law No. 10, specifying the period during which 
the president should hold office. The terms of the 
resolution were: “That the first two lines of the present 
by-law No. 10 which read: ‘The president shall be 
elected for two years and shall not be eligible for re 
election until after an interval’ shall be altered to 
read as follows: ‘The president shall be elected for 
one year’ and with the words ‘and shall not be eligible 
for reelection until after an _ interval’ shall be 
omitted.” No notice of any amendment to that reso- 
lution had been given at the last meeting and the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Illtyd Williams, the treasurer, in presenting a 
statement of the accounts for 1922, indicated the rather 
anxious period through which the institute is passing. 
Although showing a small credit balance of nearly 
$120, there have been many resignations and a decrease 
in the number of new members, due to the industrial 


depression. 
The Bessemer gold medal was presented to Dr. 
William H. Maw, who was first introduced to Sir 


Henry Bessemer in 1862, when the latter was experi 
menting with and using to a certain limited extent 
steel for locomotive tires and axles on the Great Eastern 
Railway. From that date there sprang up an int 
mate friendship between the two men which 
until the day of Bessemer’s death. 


lasted 


British Gas Producer Practice 


One of the most important papers was entitled 
“British Steel Works Gas Producer Practice” by Fred 
Clements of Rotherham. While the text of this paper 
is not long, a large number of charts and reprints 
accompany it which need to be studied to get the full 
force of the author’s remarks. Mr. Clements will be 
remembered as the author of a paper at the 
spring meeting in 1922, entitled “British 
Furnace Practice” in which he 
study of the open-hearth furnace only, taking the pro 
ducer gas as delivered at the furnace regulating valve 
as the basis of heat supplied. This paper created a 
great deal of interest not only in Great Britain but 
also in the United States. It was abstracted quite 
fully in THE IRON AGE of July 13, 1922, and a report 
of the discussion, at the meeting of the institute re- 
ferred to, appeared in THE IRON AGE of May 25, 1922. 

Mr. Clements in his paper states that naturally an 
investigation into gas producer practice was necessary 
in order to complete the work referred to in the 
previous paper, and that such a survey is the purpose 
of the paper presented this year. Its object is to 
elucidate how closely it is possible to approach in the 
commercial operation of a steel works gas producer to 
those results which are usually accepted as a scientific 


annual 
Siemens 


confined himself to a 


of producer and also to compare the 
output so obtained with that supplied by other steel 
making firms. It is intended to show impartially from 
an operator’s point of view the relative merits of the 
non-mechanical and the mechanical types of producers 
as used by the firms cooperating in this investigation. 
He says that considerable test work has been carried 
out on one of the three producers used in conjunction 
with one of the 60-ton Siemens furnace units of the 
Park Gate Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., and the data obtained 
had been used to form a basis for technical comparison. 

It was determined, he says, as far as possible that 
all the data obtained should be quantitative and there 
obtain ac- 


basis practice 


fore special arrangements were made to 
curately the following particulars by direct measure- 
ment: 

The quantity of air blown into the producer 

The quantity of steam used 

\ constant steam itu yr mperatur 

\ definite h ht of fue d 

mas analyses whi ild represent average conditions 


* gas on leaving 


of the paper is as follows: 


The synopsis 


A 4 tion of the chemical and thermal balance 
bu vith ‘ ituration temperature but dif- 
re lept ved 
A consid tion f the chemical and thermal results 
ff i b v ng } ituration temperature when using 
ed ffs t depths 
\ consideration of the detailed schedules of British 
works gas-producer pra along with information 
ited I e data 
i me ! ition of tl irrangement of a producer plant 
I har il type, and that of a plant of the me 
i I ich designed for similar capacity and condi- 
\ era f th mparison of capital cost, labor 
1intena the wo plar indicated in (4), and the 
atior f the st of gasification in each per 1000 
the most modern conditions 
Discussion 
‘ ; 7 
H. B. Ridge said that Mr. Clements had drawn re- 


peated in his paper to the question of un- 
decomposed steam passing with the produced gas into 
ve furnace. That steam was obviously detrimental 
because a certain amount of coal and boiler capacity 
was required to obtain that steam, and it did no useful 
work in It did some useful work perhaps 
by cooling the producer and keeping the temperature 
to a lower limit than would otherwise have been pos- 
He submitted that the object could be attained 
by a different method. He thought that probably 
everybody concerned with producer practice had in the 
past tried the effect of increasing the amount of steam 
blown into the producer, but so far as he was aware the 
results were as a rule not particularly happy. He had 
carried out many investigations in the other direction 
as well and the result of his investigations showed to 
him it was desirable not to rely too much upon it. He 
asked for fuller information as to the details and the 
method he adopted for determining the moisture con- 
tained in the producer gas. He then drew attention to 
the author’s premises in which he stated that the mean 
specific heat between certain temperatures of steel 
amounted to a certain figure which was shown in the 


attention 


tr 


the furnace. 
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paper. He thought it would be found on consideration 
that the T, +- T, should be divided by 2. 


Hughes Prodacer at Pencoyd 

Benjamin Talbot said he did not altogether like 
Mr. Clement’s conclusion. Reading between the lines 
he rather gathered he did not think there was much 
in the mechanical producer plant. As one who had had 
the pleasure of collaborating with the late Mr. Hughes 
at Pencoyd, and who was responsible for the introduc 
tion of that producer, he would like to point out the 
reason why they did it. It was because even in America 
they found their fuels were getting worse at that date. 
They also found their labor was getting more unsatis 
factory, and those were the chief they 
went into the development of that plant and put it in 
at Pencoyd. 

In looking 


reasons why 


through the description of the fuels 
which Mr. Clements had been fortunate to use at Park 
Gate, Mr. Talbot said he had the 
that he did not think he would ever have gone into the 
development of that kind of producer plant if he had 
been supplied with the same kind of fuel, and it was 
there he thought that Mr. Clements got wrong in his 
comparison, the little difference or the small point there 
was in favor of the mechanical plant as against a well 
designed hand worked plant. 
he was concerned they had mechanical 
development of his own, which had been developed 
probably very slowly, because it had taken them ever 
since 1898 until a few years ago to make a satisfactory 
mechanical plant. 


+ lived ; 
come oO conciusion 


At the works with which 
producers, a 


Still there was never much in that, 
because they had had a somewhat similar experience 
in designing an open-hearth furnace, but he thought if 
they looked into the conditions under which they had 
practically set to work in his opinion there was a great 
superiority in regard to the mechanical plant as 
against the old style. Personally he hoped it would 
not be many years before they saw no mechanical plants 


at all. 


Fuel Economy 


F. W. Harbord emphasized the great importance 
of the question of fuel economy in producers. In 
his opinion Mr. Talbot had summed up the position 


that the mechanical producer versus the hand producer 
was very largely a question of the particular kind of 
coal they were using. If they had to use a coal which 
was a coking coal and in addition to that there was a 
substantial proportion of ash, the difficulty of getting 
those hand producers efficiently soaked so that they 
could produce a regular gas became, if not insurmount- 
able, at any rate extremely difficult. Under such circum 
stances as those they would see the advantage of a 
mechanical producer. 

Mr. Patchell said he had been responsible for some 
time for a 60-ton plant which had been put down for 
the purposes of making gas, and not for the purposes 
of making ash. They decided on having a non-mechani- 
cal producer. However, during the war period they 
had had to buy such filthy coal that they found them 
selves making so much ash that, had they known then 
what they were going into, he would certainly have 
tried a mechanical producer instead of a hand producer. 
In his opinion the question depended practically entire 


ly on the quality of the fuel 


they were going to use. 
Hand Versus Mechanical Units 
Cosmo Johns, Vickers, Ltd., Sheffield, discussed the 


question of the relative merits of hand worked pro 
ducers and mechanical producers; he said he had had 
charge of both. He had been wondering what the 


various speakers meant by a mechanical p 
a hand-worked producer. Three things 

mechanically; you could introduce the fuel by gravity 
through a bin. That they called mechanical charging, 
or they could poke by hand, or mechanical machinery. 


oducer or 


2 ts 
could pe daone 


or on the other hand they could have a grate which 
would discharge the ashes also mechanically. To his 
mind the one thing that was essential as regards 


efficiency was the question of the radiating hearth; that 
was the one feature of a gas producer which was really 
valuable, because it disturbed the fuel in 


the t 


corres 
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way, and also served to diminish the amount of chan- 
nelling and discharged the ash in the correct way. 


A Producer’s Efficiency 


A. H. Lymm, Lymm Chemical Engineering Co., 
London, said that as far as he knew in technical in- 
dustry there was no means of using the gross calorific 
value of any gas. The waste gases always escaped at 
a temperature higher than the compensation point, and 
therefore in practice only the technical value could be 
used, and he claimed that the net value was the figure 
which should be stated as the value of the gas. In 
regard to the question of the moisture which entered 
the producer, it seemed to him that Mr. Clements had 
calculated this by measuring the steam in the meter, 
adding the hygroscopic measure, and then adding the 
moisture in the coal and deducting the condensed steam 
found. He wondered whether Mr. Clements had checked 
that system in any way by metering the air deposited, 
and then multiplying it by the saturation steam. That 
would perhaps show rather different results. On many 
occasions he himself had attempted to measure the 
saturation steam immediately under the _ injector, 
and had frequently found it wrong. Indeed he had 
always made a point when it was a case of measuring 
steam by thermometer to put in an extra piece of pipe 
with a baffle which would insure the steam and air 
mixing. Otherwise he did not think it could possibly 
represent the actual figures. Then as to the volume of 
gas, Mr. Clements did not state in his paper anywhere 
how he arrived at that volume. In his opinion the only 
correct method would be to cool and clean the gas and 
measure it positively. 

On the question of gas producer plant generally, 
said Mr. Lymm, the words “efficiency of the gas pro- 
ducer” were used very loosely indeed, and he put for- 
ward a suggestion which had been put forward some 
time ago by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
namely, that a definition should be laid down by engi- 
neers generally as to what was meant by the efficiency 
of the gas producer. 

Producer Types in the United States 

J. R. George, Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass., referred to the relative positions of the so-called 
hand type of gas producer and the gas machine in the 
United States. It would no doubt be interesting for 
them to know that it was an actual fact that practi- 
cally no hand type of gas producers were being installed 
in the United States, and there had been none installed 
for, he might say, four or five years, and he did not 
expect to see any more hand-poked producers or any 
hand-type producers installed in that country. The 
increasing cost of coal and the shortage of labor put 
the hand type of producer out of the running entirely. 
The use of producer gas plants in the United States 
was not increasing at a very great rate, nothing like 
in proportion to the increase in the output of steel, for 
the reason that they were using a mixture of tar and 
coke oven gas very successfully in the open hearth. 
That gave a large amount of gas for a fuel. They 
also have large quantities of oil, which was also being 
used in the open hearth, and also for heating, so that 
the business of gas machines was largely for replace- 
ment purposes, for replacing the hand type of pro- 
ducers. There had been one detailed improvement, 
which he thought they would probably be interested in, 
and that was the development of a multiple type of 
blower which had a very high efficiency and was prac- 
tically noiseless. Those of them who had been annoyed 
by the terrible noise made by the blowers would no 
doubt appreciate the great advantage of being able to 
do away with noise. This blower was so very efficient 
that steam had to be introduced beyond the nozzle 
all the time in order to give moisture to prevent clink- 
ering. 

J. A. Smeeton, managing director Smeeton-Wright 
Furnaces, Ltd., London, said that Mr. Clements’ ex- 
periments were very useful in showing what could be 
done with ideal fuel, but, unfortunately, very few 
works in this country were able to work under such 
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Supply Men’s Meeting in Cincinnati 


Triple Convention So Successful It Is Likely to Be Repeated 
—Business and Transportation Matters and Com- 
pensation of Salesmen Largely Discussed 


UE to the central location of the meeting place, 
the triple convention of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Cincinnati May 16, 17, 18 and 19, had the 
largest attendance in the history of the associations. 
They met in joint session Thursday 
morning, May 17, at which Irving W. 
Lemaux presided. George Puchta, presi- 
dent, Queen City Supply Co., and ex- 
mayor of Cincinnati, welcomed the dele- 
gates to the city. He referred to the im- 
portance of the supply business of the 
country and the importance of trade asso- 
ciations. Mr. Puchta said that never 
again will the country get back to the 
time when the cost of doing business will 
be as low as it was ten years ago, and 
reminded his hearers that their business 
must be conducted at a profit if it is to 
survive. Cutting prices will certainly 
never increase sales, and does not add 
to the profits. Supply and demand en- 
tirely regulates the supply business. 
Irving W. Lemaux, president of the 
American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, said that the triple 


convention was the best plan of meeting. He said 
the country was on a sane basis and, if manufac- 
turers don’t inflate prices, we can expect a long 


period of prosperity. He referred to the shortage of 
labor as acute. The farmers, he believed, are in a more 
prosperous condition than they have been for some 
years, and he predicted that farmers’ organizations 
and manufacturers’ organizations will soon be working 
hand in hand to solve their common problems. He 
stressed the importance of the business men of the 
country taking an active part in politics, to the end 
that politicians with radical tendencies be kept out of 
office. 

W. J. Radcliffe, president of the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, welcomed the 
members in a short talk. 

Thomas G. Hyman, president of the Southern Sup 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, referred to 
the value of the conventions. He said that prosperity 
requires a stable market. Some manufacturers 
advanced prices out of all reason. He urged the mem 
bers to make every effort to keep manufacturers from 
making further advances, and advised the dealers and 
supply men not to stock up for more than 60 days 
ahead. 

Following the addresses of the three presidents, a 
general discussion on business conditions was held. 

J. J. Disosway, Cotton States Belting & Supply C 
Atlanta, Ga., said that Georgia and surrounding se 
tions were the last to feel the depression and the last 
to recover. Business, however, began to show a good 
recovery during the last three months of 1922, and 
since then has shown steady recuperation. He believes 
that, if the proper caution is exercised, we are going 
to have a steady flow of business for some time to come. 

F. A. Chandler, Chandler & Farquhar Co., Boston, 
said that business had shown improvement each month 
during the past six months. The country is fearful of 
price advances, which are coming too regularly. He 
urged the members to be very careful of competing for 
workers, and it seemed to him to be the part of wisdom 
not to go up the hill too fast. 

Charles W. Beaver, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., said that he had recently completed a 
13,000-mile trip throughout the country which he made 


have 
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in order to study conditions. He impressed by 
the spirit of optimism shown throughout the country. 
The labor situation was the most serious problem. 
Sales efficiency is not what it should be, and general 
labor efficiency has not returned to its pre-war stand- 
ard. In New England manufacturers cannot get help, 
but to date there has been no bidding for help. This 
labor shortage is reflected in costs of 
manufacturing. He would advise the 
dealers not to speculate in stocks or mate- 
rials. The building construction program 
in March was the greatest in history and, 
while a now taking place, 
there will be enough to keep the country 
busy throughout the entire year. 

J. L. Roberts, Brown-Roberts Hard- 
ware Co., Alexandria, La., said that, in 
the rich lumber, agricultural, oil and gas 
district surrounding Alexandria, business 
is good, and indications point to this year 
being one of the most prosperous ever en- 
joyed. 

N. A. Gladding, E.C. Atkins & Co., In- 
dianapolis, severely flayed the tendency to 
decry prosperity when it arrives. He 
thought there were too many creakers and 
calamity howlers in the country. Business 
is good and indications point to a con- 
tinuance of present prosperity for some time to come. 

W. T. Todd, Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pittsburgh, 
said conditions very favorable. The country is 
having trouble in securing sufficient materials; steel 
plants in the district are running about 95 per cent of 
capacity, and everybody in the steel centers is opti- 
mistic regarding the future. 

T. A. Palmer, Banks Supply Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., said that present prosperity is apparently based 
largely on the building program. While some firms 
may hesitate about building, now that costs are high, 
most of the money for the larger buildings contem- 
has been raised, and these buildings will be 
built some time and the money spent. In West Vir- 
ginia coal mining is the largest industry. The car 
supply at the mines is running from 30 to 50 per cent. 
It is true that mining capacity of the country has been 
increased beyond consumptive capacity, but neverthe- 
ess he looks for better business in his State. The road 
building program is the largest in history, and indus 
trial building is going along at a very rapid rate, there 
eeming to be no let up in sight in construction of this 
kind. 

H. S. Demarest, Greene, Tweed & Co., New York, 
aid that people discussing business conditions are in- 
clined not to take the whole view of the situation. He 
referred to the difficulties of the farmers, and the high 
cost of living, upon which the labor shortage has much 
bearing. This shortage is due in large measure to re- 
stricted immigration, and the fact that men who went 
to war had not, on their return, gotten back into their 
old groove. The persistence of war taxes and tax 
exempt bonds hampers industrial capitalization. Before 
we have real, genuine prosperity Europe must recover 
her buying power. If foreign buying recovers, busi- 
ness will certainly be good, otherwise we must be very 
careful. Other constructive factors in sight are the 
promise of heavy railroad buying and the continuance 
of the demand for automobiles. He said that too many 
lines of businesses are running at too smal] a margin of 
profit, and that too much care cannot be taken to keep 
inventories down. The present is the time to plan for 
the future, so that the secondary inflation might not 
become a serious reaction later. 

Sessions of the machine tool section of the National 
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Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association opened 
Wednesday morning with L. H. Swind, Swind Machin- 
ery Co., presiding. Mr. Swind reviewed some of the 
activities of the machine tool section, and asked that 
members take a greater interest in this branch. He 
said that opportunities for the machine tool salesman 
have never been favorable in the history of the 
industry as, at present. Labor-saving of 
prime importance to every industrial plant, thus mak 
ing the machine itself purely secondary to that of the 
sales idea that must necessarily be established, by care- 
ful study of the productive possibilities of the machine 
builders’ creation on the part of the salesman. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the comparative shortcomings of 
the machine tools obtained from the second-hand field 
is also of vital importance in the formation of the sales 
idea, as the searcity of skilled labor develops a critical 
shop atmosphere, with the result that the choice of 
vocation naturally favors the better equipped plant. 
This compels the employer and purchaser of second- 
hand equipment likewise to exercise a choice between 
paying a higher wage rate and incurring frequent labor 
turnover. Mr. Swind urged the members to make a 
closer study of their cost of doing business and to re 


SVU 


ideas are 


port their findings to the secretary. 


National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association Meetings 


George H. Cherrington, Brown & Zortman Machin- 
ery Co., Pittsburgh, chairman of the conference com 
mittee appointed to confer with similar committees 
from the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
reported the progress of the committee meetings held 
at White Sulphur Springs recently. Subjects discussed 
included the question of selling second-hand tools by 
dealers, the buying of whole plants of second-hand 
equipment, and the division of commissions as between 
fellow agents. The question of manufacturers’ coopera- 
tion with gone into, and that 
territorial rights was discussed. It was felt that there 
could be some objection to dealers selling second-hand 
equipment, but that this was a matter for further dis- 
cussion. A fair and equitable division of commissions 
as between fellow agents was recommended by the con- 
ference committee, and the matter of factory repre- 
sentation was decided to between the 
dealer and the manufacturer. reported 


dealers was also of 


be a question 


The committee 


that it was a difficult matter to get increased com- 
pensation from manufacturers unless they had dealer 
information as to cost of doing business. The conven- 


of members of 


number 


tion decided to increase the 

the conference committee from three to five, and the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association will be re 
quested to name two more members to serve on their 


committee. The conferences wil] be continued throug } 


out the year. 

An open discussion on what benefits, if any, are 
derived by the machine tool industry in the carrying of 
stock machines by the dealer brought out mixed ideas. 
One member gave it as his experience that the carry- 


ing of stock was a very good thing, particularly when 


boom times arrive, and felt that his experience showed 


that, in the long run, carrying a stock of tools was a 
good investment. 

Various methods of compensating salesmen were 
discussed. The plan that seems to be meeting with 


most success is a fixed salary and some plan for the 
distribution of profits among the salesmen. This tends 
to keep the men interested in the company, by making 
them permanent fixtures, and not susceptible of being 
hired away by offers of higher fixed salaries from other 
industries. One dealer advocated a bonus for credit 
men also, and he has found this works out exceptionally 
well in keeping all accounts paid up promptly. 

The sentiment of the members was that present 
high cost of distribution demanded the adoption of the 
30 days’ payment feature. 

Discussing cost of doing business, the members felt 
that they should have some standard accounting system 
by which to arrive at uniform costs. Some discussion 


arose as to whether interest on capital invested should 
be figured in overhead. 


A motion was passed that the 
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secretary be requested to ask the members to report 
their total sales, divided by total expense, plus 6 per 
cent on invested capital, as a basis for arriving at the 
cost of doing business. 

A letter from a Western member asked if it was 
possible to get percentage necessary to recondition used 


tools. Sentiment of the members was that it was im- 
possible to get such a percentage. It would depend 
altogether on the condition of the machine. Some 


members figured the cost roughly at 60 per cent of the 
purchase price, while others said 10 ver cent usually 


covered the charges. 


Executive Sessions 

The executive sessions opened Thursday morning 
The annual report of W. J. Radcliffe discussed the con- 
ditions of credit exhaustively. The financial history of 
the United States shows that, whenever the farmer 
suffers from a serious economic embarrassment by rea- 
son of relatively low prices which his products bring in 
the markets of the world, he immediately starts a 
movement to “monkey” with the credit or monetary 
system of the country. True to history, the last Con- 
produced the Agricultural Credit Act, which 
establishes a whole system of banking to handle agri- 
cultural paper. More than this, the new Congress is 
filled with radicals, who have no conception of the im- 
portance of sound credit and propose a flood of addi- 
tional legislation directed toward unsound credit and 
We had just such uncertainty in 


gress 


excessive taxation. 
the years from 1893 to 1897, when the “free silver” 
agitation was rampant all over the country, and 


through all these years we had a long period of busi- 
ness depression as a consequence of political “monkey- 
ing” with credit security. 
Relation of Interest Rates to Depressions 
Credit strain has always given warning several 
months before a downturn in business. In the boom 
that ended with the panic in the latter part of 1903, 


5% per cent money rates appeared late in 1902, nine 
months before the production of pig iron fell off. In 


the boom of 1906, that collapsed with the panic of 1907, 
5% per cent money ruled for over a year before that 
disastrous panic. The year 1909 did not develop a wild 
boom, nor was the succeeding depression of 1911 very 
great. A swift rise from 3% per cent to 5% per cent 
preceded the falling off in pig iron production by four 
or five months. In 1912, the 5% per cent interest rate 
gave warning eight or nine months before business fell 
off. In 1919, despite the inflation caused by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the 6 per cent interest rate 
foreshadowed the slump in production by seven or eight 
months. The interest rates today say that we shall 
have active general business for some months to come. 
As they climb higher and higher they will signal the 
fact that more and more people are borrowing large 
amounts that will be hard to repay. 

Judging the future by the past, and betting on the 
fact that too few have learned the lesson of 1921, it 
is likely that too many will overexpand and we shall 
have another depression. All the forecasting services 
are telling business men to be conservative. For fear 
that the gospel of conservatism has not yet reached the 
great mass, the prudent business man will prefer to 
keep his order books clear of excessive orders that will 
only be cancelled later on, and he will not load his 
shelves with excess stocks that may not be sold at 
a profit. This means that he will buy prudently and 
will not outbid others for what labor and materials are 
available. 

The interest rate will surely tell if most business 
men have taken this advice to heart. If it shows that 
the mass still believe they can beat the law of supply 
and demand, the wise business man will, as interest 
rates go up, let his inventories run down, safeguard his 
credits, and turn his goods into cash at good prices. 
He will pay off his debts instead of paying high interest 
rates on them, and ride down the fall in prices with a 
stock of bonds bought at low prices at the height of 
the boom. These bonds will appreciate in value until 
verte nssaseenrssetsmaeneesermartesnenene erent ennesnnnntnnesnesnenttneresemenmoee sam 
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Jobbers Uphold Pittsburgh Basing Plan 


American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Association 


Meets at Chicago—Business Prospects 
£ | 


Regarded Favorable 


GITATION against the Pittsburgh basing point 
plan of selling finished steel was condemned by 
the American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 

Association in its fourteenth annual convention at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 15 to 17 inclusive. The 
organization’s attitude was expressed in a resolution 
in which it declared itself as unalterably in favor of 
the Pittsburgh base plan of selling steel and at the 
same time instructed its counsel to intervene, if pos- 
sible, in favor of the defense in the case now before 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

This action followed general discussion by the 
members in which the view was advanced that the 
Pittsburgh base plan was of inestimable value asa 
stabilizing influence on the market, whereas the Chi- 
cago base, which has been in effect on some products 
for the past two years, has disarranged old channels 
of trade, has worked a hardship on many institutions 
with large capital invested which built up their busi- 
nesses under the old condition, and has caused great 
confusion in connection with warehouse quotations be- 
cause of the existence of two separate mill bases on the 
same product. 

The existence of the Pittsburgh base on finished 
steel was characterized as vital by Charles E. Faeth, 
The Faeth Co., Kansas City, Mo. A definite fixed value 
is necessary as a basis for carrying on any business 
successfully, he declared. Without it there will be a 
reversion to the old situation when every sale was a 
trade. This point was expanded by a number of other 
speakers, among them the president of the association, 
W. L. Niekamp, Beck & Corbitt Iron Co., St. Louis. 
All Western jobbers, he asserted, find it necessary to 
buy some steel from Pittsburgh because of under-pro- 
duction at Chicago. It is generally impossible to ob- 
tain a proper warehouse differential on this Pittsburgh 
steel because a competitor may have ‘been more for- 
tunate in obtaining the particular commodities or sizes 
in question from Chicago. A chaotic condition, there- 
fore, has been produced in which a jobber is never 
certain of making a fair warehouse profit and in which 
he is subjected to great expense and inconvenience in 
adjusting his prices to meet the freight complexities 
under the dual system. The jobber must not only 
compute the through freights to points in his territory 
from all possible competitors working on a Pittsburgh 
base, but also from those whose prices are based on 
Chicago steel. 


Relation to Inventory 


Mr. Faeth remarked that the dual system made it 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to take an ac- 
curate inventory, whereas under the Pittsburgh base 
plan it was possible to determine eas'ly at all times 
exactly what one’s stock was worth. Andrew Wheeler, 
Morris Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia, recalled the days 
before the existence of the Pittsburgh basing point 
and stated that there was then never any certainty 
as to what the market level was, and that about the 
only way jobbers were sure of getting business was 
by obtaining rate concessions from the railroads. He 
also called attention to the fact that the existence of 
the Pittsburgh basing point caused many businesses 
to be located at strategic points because of the freight 
protection they thereby obtained, and that if a change 
in the selling custom were made at this time, undoubt- 
edly other basing points besides the Chicago base would 
spring up and in the final analysis each mill would be 
zoned. This situation would work a great hardship 
on those institutions which had invested large capital 
in the belief that the Pittsburgh base plan was perma- 
nent. W. J. Holliday and R. A. Stephens, W. J. Holli- 
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day & Co., Indianapolis, both explained at length how 
the Chicago base has reduced their field of distribution. 
Mr. Holliday also stated that many Western manu- 
facturers who fancied that they were at a disadvantage 
in competing with Eastern companies under the Pitts- 
burgh base plan find that they are no better off with 
the two bases. A manufacturer at Indianapolis or at 
St. Louis undergoes just as much of a handicap in 
meeting Chicago competition as he formerly thought 
he was subjected to in competing with companies 
farther east. For example, a boiler maker in St. Louis, 
in shipping to another Missouri point, has to pay both 
the carload freight on the steel from Chicago to St. 
Louis and the less-than-carload freight on the finished 
boiler to destination. The sum of these two freights is 
frequently higher than the through freight from a 


boiler manufacturer in the city of Chicago. 


Optimistic View of Steel Market 


General discussion of the present status of the steel 
market and prospects in the coming months brought 
out a view which might be characterized as conserva 
Andrew Wheeler, chairman of the iron 
and steel committee, pointed out that new channels for 
the consumption of iron and steel are steadily develop- 
ing with the result that the present large mill output 
is being absorbed almost exclusively in domestic uses. 
At the present time, he said, only five per cent of the 
steel output of the country is being exported and ap- 
parently shipments out of the country are no longer 
vital to prosperity in the iron and steel industry. Mr. 
Wheeler does not look for any early changes in prices 
and stated that the chances for violent fluctuations had 
been materially reduced through recent consolidations 
which have thrown the control of 70 per cent of the 
steel output of the country into the hands of four large 
interests. 

S. L. 


tive optim!sm. 


Orr, Orr Iron Co., Evansville, Ind., also took 
an optimistic view of the situation. The conservative 
manner in which mills have booked business has pre- 
vented the pyramiding of orders and speculative buy- 
ing with all its dangers, he declared. The recent 
slowing down in new buying will mean, of course, 
a progressive improvement in deliveries from the mills, 
and then the question will probably arise whether 
prices will hold during the dull summer months. One 
element of strength, in his opinion, is the Ruhr situa- 
tion, which has relieved American mills from European 
competition. E. J. McCarthy, Beals, McCarthy & 
Rogers, Inc., Buffalo, also took the view that there is 
no reason to expect a collapse of the market. Not- 
withstanding the fact that a buyers’ strike has de- 
veloped in the building industry, there are other strong 
elements in the market, such as buying by the auto- 
mobile industry, the railroads and the farm equipment 
manufacturers. 

John B. Carse, Ogden & Wallace, New York, presi- 
dent-elect of the association, asserted that the cost of 
production cannot be ignored in surveying the steel 
market. High production costs, in his opinion, wi!! pre- 
vent price reductions to the consumers for a long time. 

The subject of costs was subsequently developed at 
considerable length in an address delivered by Edward 
M. Adams, first vice-president and general sales man- 
ager, Inland Steel Co., Chicago. He asserted that his 
company had been forced to bring in 1900 Mexicans, 
900 Negroes and 800 Greeks out of a total pay roll of 
9000 people and still was unable to operate at better 
than 80 per cent of capacity. The labor turn-over is 
fully 33 1/3 to 40 per cent per month and the cost of 
railroad fares to bring in new men is large. At the 
same time, the company had found it necessary to feed 
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and house most of the outside labor coming in and, to 
all intents and purposes, is operating a mammoth hotel. 
The average cost of steel today, he said, is fully $8 
a ton over what it was a year ago. 
Orders Taken at Loss 

Referring to the subject of prices, Mr. Adams 
stated that a computation of the increase in quotations 
since a year ago was misleading because it did not 
take into account the fact that mills took business for 
a long period at a loss. He said that he had taken 
many thousands of tons during the past two years, 
knowing at the time that he took the orders that the 
company was incurring a loss of from $5 to $8 a ton. 
He declared that labor and transportation are the two 
big elements in steel production costs and that if one 
added increases in freight and labor to the 1913 prices, 


it would be found that steel should be selling even 
higher than at present. Labor is now 114 per cent 


higher than in 1913, when the common labor rate was 


17c. an hour. Freight rates have risen 91 per cent 
above the 1913 level. Nevertheless, Mr. Adams is of 
the opinion that prices have reached the peak and 
that from now on, and probably for years to come, 


industries will have to be satisfied with a smaller 
return, whereas labor will possibly larger pro- 
portionate compensation than in the Notwith- 
h labor costs and general agitation 
for a revision of the Mr. Adams is 
opposed to unrestricted immigration. In his opinion, 


decidedly unwise to open the gates to a 


get a 
past. 
standing present hig 
immigration act, 


it would pe 


flood of undesirables who would cost more to the 
country in the end than they would ever give in pro- 
ductive service. 

In looking ahead to the immediate future, Mr. 


Adams would make no prophecy, but pointed out that 


the professional statisticians regarded the present 
pause in buying as a temporary lull, and declared 
that basic conditions are sound and not comparable 


with those existing in 1920. 


The Inland company has about five months’ work 


ahead and some other mills are probably even more 
heavily booked. In his opinion, however, it is an 
unhealthy condition when steel is bought for more 


than 90 days ahead. There is no buyer, he declared, 
who can anticipate the assortment of commodities and 
sizes he will require farther ahead than that, and if 
purchases are made for more remote delivery, they 
must generally be regarded as speculative and as such, 
dangerous to the stability of the market. 

Referring to the subject of in 
prices at Chicago and Pittsburgh, Mr. Adams stated 
that steel cannot be made as cheaply at Chicago as in 


costs relation to 


the Pittsburgh district. This is accounted for by both 
the fuel and labor situations. Coking coal and coke 
must be imported from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia at a transportation cost of $4 a ton. Even 
in times of labor scarcity, Pittsburgh has an advan- 
tage over Chicago because it is an older production 
center. Practically every workman applying for a job 


in the Pittsburgh district has had previous mill experi- 
At Chicago 
most new employees are beginners and are of no value 
organization until they have been broken in. 


ence and immediately becomes a producer. 


to the 


Steel Consumption by Automobile Industry 


The importance of the automotive industry as a 
buyer of steel and as a factor in influencing market 
conditions was discussed in a paper prepared by A. H. 


Chamberlain, secretary and treasurer of the associa 
tion. Much of the data presented was obtained 
through letters of inquiry which he sent to a large 
number of leading steel mills and manufacturers of 


steel products consumed by the automobile trade. The 


paper will be published in THE IRON AGE of May 31. 


Standard Diameters for Cold-Finished Steel 


Reporting for the Committee on Cold Finished 
Steel, A. J. Lockwood, Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., 
Newark, N. J., called attention to the great waste of 


the cold-finished steel industry, due to excessive variety 
of sizes, and stated that progress toward standardiza- 
tion had been made through the adoption on May 7, 
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by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers of 


standard diameters for transmission and machinery 
shafting. These suggested standards have been well 
received and it has been recommended to the society 
that it now prepare standard lengths for the same 
products. Mr. Lockwood also traced the growth of 
the cold-finished steel industry and said that there are 
now 25 manufacturers in this country and that the 
production is steadily increasing. 

Roland Gerry, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, estimated the cold-finished steel capacity 
in this country at between 500,000 and 600,000 tons 
annually. J. A. Gregg, Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul, 
Minn., recalled that the cold-rolling process had been 
discovered accidentally at a Jones & Laughlin mill when 
a roller inadvertently permitted his tongs to go through 
the rolls and it was discovered that the cold-rolling 
gave them a bright finish. 

Figures on Distribution of Warehouse Steel 

Andrew Wheeler reported the receipt of a letter 
from one of the vice-presidents of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, in which it was suggested that it 
would be extremely helpful in arriving at a more 
accurate distribution of steel if the association were to 
keep an accurate tabulation of the distribution of steel 
from store. The statistics presented by the trade papers 
estimated the disposition of steel from on the 
same percentage basis to various consumers, the 
records showed by the movement direct from mill. 
This may have been far from the facts for some com- 
modities, such as pipe, which are handled so extensively 
by jobbers. Only one-third of the merchant pipe 
produced is shipped directly from mills to consumers. 
Another third is handled by regular iron and steel 
warehouses, while the remaining third, consisting of 
oil country pipe, is handled to a large extent by special 
jobbing interests serving the oil industry. The sug- 
gestion of the institute executive was taken under 
advisement and a committee will probably be appointed 
to investigate the possibility of supplying the figures. 


store 


as 


Warehousing Costs 


A tabulation of warehousing costs for 27 members 
of the association was presented by A. L. Philbrick, 
Congdon & Carpenter Co., Providence, R. I., for the 
Committee on the Cost of Doing Business. This table 
showed the relation of expenses to sales for those 
members during the year 1922. A large majority of 
those present were in favor of continuing the investiga- 
tion of costs in the hope that a much larger proportion 
of the 160 active members of the association would 
supply their figures, so that a compilation could be 
made which would be clearly representative of the 
situation in the industry as a whole. The table pre- 
pared for 1922 showed a grand total of all expenses 
equal to 28.29 per cent of gross sales. Of this, 7.89 
per cent represented administrative expense, 5.07 per 
cent warehouse and handling expense, 6.88 per cent 
selling expense, 3.07 per cent fixed charges, 1.02 per 
cent miscellaneous expense and 4.36 per cent interest 
on borrowed money, interest at 6 per cent on capital 
and surplus employed and loss from bad debts. The 
average turnover per year was 2.69 times. 

How Labor Problem Was Settled at Middletown 

“The New Interpretation of Industry” was the 
subject of an address by Bennett Chapple, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. How the American 
Rolling Mill Co. dealt with this problem was recounted 
in detail by Mr. Chapple. The company was estab- 
lished 20 years ago when Middletown was a_ small 
community of 8000. At that time the management 
adopted a frank and open policy in dealing with its 
men and has held rigidly to it ever since. The com- 
pany grew from an institution employing 400 men to 
one with a payroll of 7000 and during that time has 
never had a strike. At the same time, it has never 
lost a turn on any of its mills, which is a remarkable 
record considering the severe heat which sheet rollers 
must withstand during the summer months. Early in 
the history of the plant when the machinery wasn’t 
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Purchasing Agents Take Progressive Steps 


National Association Holds Convention in Cleveland— 


Secretaries Will Be Employed to Study Conditions 


—Standard Specifications Considered 


UMEROUS problems of interest to purchasing 

agents were discussed at the eighth annual 

convention of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, held in Cleveland last week, and 
various plans were formulated for increasing the 
activities of the association, which should increase the 
value of the organization to the individual members. 
A number of general sessions were held, and, in addi- 
tion, there were various group luncheon and dinner 
meetings. The topics taken up at these sessions 
included pig iron, steel, fuel, cotton, lumber and other 
commodities. The attendance was larger than at any 
previous convention, the registration being 1160. 

In connection with the convention an exhibit called 
the Informashow was held at the Public Auditorium 
and in this was shown a large number of products in 
iron and steel and other lines, the total number of 
exhibits being about 120. This feature was inaugurated 
at the Rochester meeting last year. 

Various entertainments were provided for the dele- 
gates, including a banquet at the Hotel Statler at 
which A. G. Hopceraft, Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, general convention chairman, presided. 

One of the most important fields of activity that 
is being opened up by the association is the work that 
has been taken up to provide standard specifications for 
various products. As this work is largely in an embryo 
state, the extent to which it will be carried has 
not been definitely outlined, but this work promises to 
become one of the most important activities of the 
association. During the year a specification committee 
of five was appointed and local societies have named 
members to act with this committee. The original 
committee of five will probably be made into an execu- 
tive committee on specifications. 

Another step taken to broaden the activities of the 
association was a decision to employ secretaries to keep 
a check on the principal raw and_ semi-finished 
materials, sources of visible supply and market condi- 
tions. This work will start with four secretaries, one 
for pig iron and steel, another for fuel, a third for 
lumber and a fourth for paper. Later other secretaries 
will be appointed for other commodity groups including 
non-ferrous metals, rubber and other products. These 
secretaries will have offices in the association’s head 
quarters at New York. President Addison Clohosey 
declared that this action was of far-reaching impor 
tance. He said that “it means that the association 
with its 42 affiliated bodies in the leading cities of the 
country will undertake to perfect a service which will 
be beneficial not only to the purchasing agents and 
their firms but to industries generally and ultimately 
to the consumer.“ 

To finance the enlarged program of activity mem 
bership fees were increased from $5 to $10. 


Standardization of Machine Tool Contracts 


The standardization of machine tool contracts was 
a subject of an informal round table meeting that was 
not provided for in the prepared program. This meet- 
ing was attended by General Manager DuBrul of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association and a few 
machinery dealers and machine tool buyers belonging 
to the National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
The discussion hinged principally around the question 
of cancellation of machine tool orders. It seemed to 
be the opinion that standard form of cancellation for 
machine tools would not be practical owing to lack of 
uniformity in laws of different States covering con 
tracts. However, it was felt that good could be 


accomplished for the industry by recommending a form 
for a cancellation clause which might be generally 
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adopted. Such a clause it was believed would check 
overbuying by companies in anticipation of their 
future needs, to be followed later by cancellations if 
the machinery were not needed. 

A suggestion was made and met with favor, that 
when machinery is purchased a delivery date be agreed 
upon by the buyer and seller and that if the machinery 
is not delivered by the time specified the buyer has the 
right to cancel without expense to himself, but that 
otherwise he will not have the right to cancel. It was 
also suggested: that when orders are placed for special 
machines the purchaser be required to make a down 
payment with the order and make certain other pay- 
ments while the machine is being built. 

While nothing definite was accomplished at this 
conference, it served its purpose of bringing together 
representatives of the machine tool builders, dealers 
and buyers and the conference in a measure paved the 
way for Mr. DuBrul to take up this matter later with 
the officers of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 

A resolution was adopted urging the purchase of 
coal for industrial purposes in the summer months as 
far as possible. A resolution also was adopted recom- 
mending that in order to avoid large invoices and to 
prevent competitive buying, the members buy only for 
immediate needs. This resolution pointed out that 
“this is a time of danger for engaging in the inflation 
which took place in 1920 and subsequent to that time.” 


Troubles of Furnace Operators 


The group luncheon on pig iron was presided over 
by G. W. Sanborn, United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, and was attended by a number of repre- 
sentatives of pig iron sales organizations. This meet 
ing was devoted largely to a discussion of the proposed 
standard form of pig iron contract. The consideration 
of the contingencies clause of the proposed contract 
form was the principal topic of this discussion and the 
sentiment appeared to be that this clause as well as 
the whole form should be limited to the fewest possible 
words. 

C. E. Stone, Link Belt Co., Milwaukee, expressed the 
opinion that if e seller wishes to slide out of a contract, 
it is too easy for him to do so and referred to a case 
where a producer did not blow in a furnace because of 
fear of a car shortage. 

F. W. Miller, Rogers, Brown & Co., declared that 
the furnacemen’s difficulties are largely due to coal and 
coke supplies. Furnaces have their regular sources of 
supply and it was not fair to force them to buy fuel at 
excessive prices from other sources in order to get 
underproduction when fuel is scarce. He contended 
that furnaces should be protected by a contingency 
clause, and pointed out that his company has a clause 
in its contract generally similar in meaning to the one 
in the proposed form of pig iron contract. The con- 
tingency clause in the form that had been prepared 
reads “strikes, accidents, fires, floods, wars, interrup- 
tion to transportation, or car supply, or to the sources of 
supply of raw material, or other contingencies beyond 
the reasonable control of the seller, to be sufficient 
excuse for any delay traceable to such causes.” It was 
decided to eliminate portions of this clause, making it 
read “strikes, fires and other contingencies beyond the 
reasonable control of the seller, to be sufficient excuse 
for any delay traceable to such causes.” The buyer 
is also protected by similar provisions. 

A commercial arbitration clause was presented, but 
it was decided to table this matter, as the group felt 
that the contract form was already too long. The 
chairman brought up the question of the adoption of 
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the proposed form by the American Pig Iron Associa 
tion, and a letter was read from the secretary of that 
association, stating that the association had never 


taken up contract forms in any way. 


of a contract fe 


The whole matter 
rm was finally referred back to the 
nmittee for further action. 


Difficult to Standardize Pig Iron Contracts 


‘leveland-Cliffs Iron Co., was called 


ip for an expression and complimented the group or 
s work in connection with the standardized form of 
contract, characterizing S as plendid study put 
ext essing tne op oY lat no ing co ld he accom 
plished in the way of indardized ntrac He 
de ‘lared t il nos of the pie re s sold ) oca 
lurnac to supply io al need ind t producers navy 
fy lor experience prepared yntract forms accor 
? tnelr ow wea i | é ( ved tnat ct wou 
ssible to ge ill furnac » agree on a stand 
d n f « r vork out uniformity 
! { | I ( ntl { were ] ed inp to 
- Nn W Lid ¢ lo ( i e] itions S iiers 
I p ( iré nei \ forms ot contract 
l whether pig n produce vould 
v a different 
I n tee indard itter? practice 
rough Mr. Stone reported that this committee was 
nted e request American Foundry 
Ass that the lead in standardizatior 
should be_ taker vy the foundrymen’s and patterr 
m ers’ SS¢ Vn nave ilread don mucn 
VO! ilong l ul has not yet reached a 
point where S 1 be acted upon by the purchasing 
igents. He 1 t nitiative in the matter should 
iker v the W r organizations 
\r nvitat ron he American Engi 
standal 1 Committee t operate Vitn t in fo muiat 
n¢ standard pecificatior for ralval and 
sheral | no ro? ind steel WW eTferred fT rY 
1 I t1lor mm f 


Mo American Hoist & Derrick Co., St 
considered various details of specifications for steel 
cont J. F. Froggett, edit of Daily Metal Trade, 
ad issed genera rad onditions in the steel indu try. 

A meet y I pe itlor committee was pre 
side ver vit airman, H. Buckli Todd 
Protectograph ( Rochester, N. ¥ T) discussio} 
during this meetir ndiecated that the committee feel 
that it has a large field to work in and can accomplish 
very valuable results in bringing about the adoptior 
of ind irdiz d specifications The committee decided 
to procul pecifications available and to act as a 
clearing h e for various pe ncatlo that have 1 

( icte uy \ l¢ Amer i? Engineering 
Standards Comm er Ww m to secure the best 
form of Spe ific t n tnat ire i liable Plan 
proposed nelud eventua ly the op ning oft testing 
laboratori« to test imple ent in by the or 
committees 
Some Have No Standards 

It wa rou out that while tandard Ye a 

s covering many products have been adopted b 
technica cieties, there are numerous common articl 
bought daily by purchasing agents for which there ar 
no standards, mention being made of such items a 
‘ore oils and liquid soaps. Secretary P. G. Agnew, of 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, New 


York, in 


the discussion proposed that the purchasing 


agents committee study the needs of industries, and 
select products for which standard specifications should 
be provided. He called attention to the fact that his 


committee does not initiate standardization work, but 
takes up only problems on which it is requested to 
It was voted to recommend to the National body 
that it become affiliated as a member with the Ameri- 
can Engineering Standards Committee. 

Mr. Agnew gave an interesting talk, outlining the 
development of standardization work and explained 
the functions of his committee, with which he 
national societies and several Government departments 
are now affiliated. He discussed particularly indus- 


act. 
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said 33 
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trial purchase specifications. He made four sub- 
divisions of standardization work; that carried on by 
individual companies, that conducted by societies, 
national, and international standardization. He said 
that America the world in standardization by 
individual companies, but that some foreign countries, 
particularly England and Germany, are ahead of this 
country in national standardization work. Stand- 
ardization by technical and had 
eveloped greatly in the past 25 years, but standardiza 
national 
At present there are 16 national standardization 
and at the head of thi 
Engineering Standards 


leads 


engineering societies 


tion on a scale is more recent in its develop 
ment. 
rganizations in this country 
movement is the American 
Committee. 


Methods of Standardization 


Mr. Agnew explained the method of this Con 
mittee’s work. He said that each job is in charge of 
a sectional committee and there are now 11 sub 


committees that work on various subjects and alto 


100 
sub-committees or in the 


vether there are over men engaged on the worl 


n the various central com 
mittee. As an 
aid that there 
insulated 
unified 


through the 


example of the committee’s work, he 
are fully a dozen specifications in this 
and 
standard 


committees. 


country for copper wire these are now 


eing’ into a set of specifications 


various sectional Already the 


ommittee has approved 40 standards and has 100 
nder discussion. Discussing the relationship betwee1 
the Government and his committee, he said that theré 


the Government’s standard 
zation work, one being to assist industrial companies, 
the other in its capacity purchaser. He 
referred to the work of the Federal specifications board, 
which he said has now adopted about 70 specifications. 
This board has arranged with the American Engineer 
ing Standards Committee to submit to it all specifica 
The committee secures comments and 
riticisms from the industries before the 
specifications are finally adopted. Mr. Agnew said that 
he Department of Commerce, the United 
Chamber of Commerce and his committee are all 
working together on standardization. He referred to 
Hoover’s Division of Simplified Practice, 
which was organized to bring about a reduction in the 
and types of another 
mportant development of the Government along these 
that is being conducted by 
the Bureau of and other Government 
He pointed that the purchasing 
agents wide diversification of subject matter 
ind much of their work will be in the selection of the 


f 


are two general phases of 


and as a 


then 


tions. 


various 


States 


Secretary 


number of sizes product, as 
ines, and also to the work 

Standards 
rganizations. out 


have a 
rather than in the preparations o 


Fuel Section 


Mark Kuehn, National 
Cleveland, chairman, presided at a meeting of the fuel 
section. He declared that it is up to the purchasing 
nts of this country and Canada to stabilize the coal 
and that this can be done through the 
standardized contract form worked out by the specifi- 
cations committee of the association. He said that this 

mtract form aims to eliminate “throat cutting” prac- 
ces by dealing with only reputable operators. He 
said “fly by night” operators invade the fields when the 
demand for coal becomes acute and open up mines and 
their coal on the market at high prices 
operators are finding it difficult in making 
deliveries. As soon as the rush is over, these tempo- 
rary operators down, throwing on the labor 
market thousands of workers whom they have been 
paying higher wages than obtained in the year around 
mines. 

Enoch Calver, Jr., Cosgrove & Co., Johnstown Pa. 
coal operator, said that the increased number of mines 
was one of the reasons why coal prices are unstable 
and generally high. He declared that if all of the 
available cars were sent to the larger mines, there 
would not be the danger of a car shortage. 

Among the speakers were W. A. Durgin, chief of 
division of Simplified Practice of the Department of 
Commerce, who explained Secretary Hoover’s plan to 


Malleable Casting’s Co.. 


when 


- 
pu 


regular 


close 
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reduce sizes of various products and urged purchasing 
agents to make a wider and more intelligent and more 
consistent use of these statistics that are prepared by 
the Department of Commerce. 


The New Officers 


C. A. Steele, H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, J. W. 
The Joyce Cridland Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
treasurer and W. L. Chandler, Mishawaka, Ind., was 
named secretary. A. G. Hopcraft, Ferro Machine & 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, and J. T. McClelland, Sinclai 


Osborn, 


' : 
Was elected 





Oil & Gas Co., Houston, Tex., were elected as new 
members of the executive committee, and A. Clohosey, 
retiring president, and E. A. Schiebe, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., were re-elected from the 
retiring executive committee. New vice-presidents 


were elected as follows: H. F. Feagans, Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, for the Pacific coast; Kirke H 
Taylor, Illinois Co., Alton, Il., for the 
western district; C. E. Stone, Chain Belt Co., 
kee, for the Central district; R. F. 
Massey Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, for Canada, and 
A. G. Evans, Chase Metal Works, Waterbury, 
for the New England district. 


Glass South 
Milwau 


Simpson, Sawye1 


Invitations for the next convention were received 
from Milwaukee and Boston. The meeting place will 


he de cided later. 


Exhibitors at Informashow 
Informashow were 


Among the exhibitors at the 


following: 


Acme Stee Goods CC Cc} 9 
The American Malleable Castings A 
Balbach Metals Corporation.*"New Y 
The BRetz-Pierce C Clevelar 


The Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., C 
The Cleveland Tool & 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, M 
Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

The Cuyahoga Spring Co., Cleveland 
Cleveland Steel Tool Co., Cleveland 


Supply Co Cleve 


Detroit Belt Lacer C« Detre 
Detroit Twist Drill C Detre 
Durand Steel Locker C Chicage 
The Ferry Cap & Screw ( ( 
Firth-Sterling Steel Cx McKee 


The Foxboro Co.. In Foxboro. Ma 
The Gardner Tap & Die Ce "| l 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudsor N y 


International Time Recording C« New Yor 
The Lake Erie Bolt & Nut C Cleve 1 
The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 

Michigan Smelting & Refining C Detr 


Milwaukee 
Micl 


Milwaukee Die Casting C: 
Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron 
Muzzy-Lyon Co., Detroit 

The National Malleable Castings Co., ¢ 
National Scale ation, Chicopee Falls, M 
The National Tool Co., Cleveland 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co., Det 

The Norman Company of America, Long I 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Chicago 

Chas. A. Schieren Co., New York 

The Standard Tool Co., Cleveland 

Safety Equipment Co 
Truscon Steel Co., Your 
The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Clevelan¢ 
The Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland 

The Wallace 
The Walworth Ohio Co., Clevelar 
Wheel Trueing Tool C« Detroit 
The White Co., Cleveland 


Corpor 


Cleveland 


gstow! 


garnes Ce Bristol, C 


The Mississippi Val'ey Iron Co., St. Louis, has en 
tered suit in the Federal Court at Indianapolis against 
the Indiana Coke & Gas Co., Terre Haute, Ind., for 
$1,750,000 for alleged breach of contract. The suit 
arises from an alleged breach of a contract for blast 
furnace coke entered into in February, 1921, calling 
for 400 tons of coke per day at $7.50, f.o.b. ovens. The 
plaintiff alleges that the coke supplied was not of the 
quality contracted for, and damages are sought for loss 
of business and expenses incurred by reason of the 
quality of coke supplied not being suitable for the plain- 
tiff’s purposes. 
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Machine 


A bench tapping machine of 
equipped with the ec 


Bench Tapping 


simple and 
louble jaw chuck with or 


design 


mpany s 


without the safety friction feature, has been placed 
on the market by William L. Procunier, 18 South 
Clinton Street, Chicag: 

The construction of the machine may be noted 
from the illustratio1 An improved driving membe. 
yr clutch, the parts of which are shown at the lower 
left-hand in the illustration, has been incorporated, 





tne ature rt tr new ite! eing it mnvenient re 
placement w vorn out The double jaw chuck 
designed t ta] the juare, using the round 
part only f tering The friction feature of the 
huck is é i permitting the tap 
fe run to tne tton f the hole, the latter acting as 
i stop, avoiding r of breakag The safety fri 
tion is sald t be st e because of the gradually 
iper i! \ xpands the grooved fibe1 
o y throu } e the knurled eeve DV hand 
Push Broach and Assembly Press 
The ver i aching id assembling press illus 
ited, know e V-18 and having a capacity of 
out 6 to & ressure and a troke of 18 in., has 
hee n placed on 


the market by 
the American 
Broach & Ma 
chine Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

The space be 
tween the frame 
posts is 12 in. The 
ram, which is 2% 
in. in diameter, 
has one flat side, 
and the working 
end is tapped out 
2 in., 8 pitch. The 
opening is 
5 in. in diameter, 
bored central with 
the ram, and will 
receive standard 
reducing bushings 
such as 
horizontal! 
broaching ma 
chines. Automatic 
stops are pro 
vided and may be 
adjusted to suit 


table 


used on 


Vertical Press for Push Broaching and any length of 
Assembly Work. The pressure stroke. The ma- 
~proximate 6 to 3 tank and p chine is fitted 
stroke 18 with a pair of 

friction clutches 


intended to permit of flexible control. The drive is 
through a hardened steel worm and bronze worm gear, 


and through a hardened pinion to the steel] ram. 





[ron and Steel Imports Drop Again 


Falling Off in Pig [ron Reduces Total to Near the 
Average Month of 1922—Less Than 7000 
Tons of Finished Material 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—Showing a sharp drop of 
52,374 gross tons, imports of iron and steel products 
in February totaled 67,704 tons, valued at $2,689,473, 
as compared with imports of 120,078 tons in January. 
The heavy decline is explained by the marked falling 
off in imports of pig iron and scrap, the former drop- 
ping from 83,935 tons in January to 35,793 tons in 


I 1 Imports by ¢ 8 Ship t 
Feb ry , 
(Gross JT s) 
Total 
1 aK : 6,484 
Canad 20,400 
France Le b 
Germa iJ 
Swed 1,490 
Belgiun 756 
Austria 08 
All othe 155 
P I 
France 10,744 
England 10,710 
Germany 24 
Quebee and Ont 8374 
Scotland , 100 
Canada (Mar n Provinces ,oo4 
Belgiur 700 
Austria ” 
Swed: LOO 
1? p ] 
Fra He 
(ern 
Ingla 
Net} 
Q ebe ‘> ’ 
February, a decrease of 48,142 tons, while imports of 
scrap in Jnuary were 21,951 tons as against 13,686 


tons in February, a decrease of 8265 tons. This is 
taken to indicate the fact that shipments against con 
tracts placed by domestic melters with foreign pro 
ducers, particularly pig iron makers, have been largely 
completed so far as the heavier tonnages are concerned. 
By the same token this curtailed movement of pig iron 
reflects the recovery of domestic producers and theit 
ability to supply American requirements. 

Of the pig iron imports in February, the largest 
tonnage from any single country came from France, 


which supplied 10,744 tons, while England ranked 


Sheets al a Sa W } i t ; l +* ¢ 
Bar iron 
Tubular products* 
Castings al forging ’ ) 
Nail ind crews* l 19 
Tinplate , \ 17 
Bolts 1 

washers* Qr 


iron ore 


Magnesite S.4 87 68.470 66.0 


*Not reported separately prev sto Ss 19 


second with 10,710 tons. For the total of iron and 
steel imports in February, the greatest tonnage came 
from the United Kingdom, which furnished 26,484 tons, 
among which was 7741 tons of ferromanganese, the lat- 
ter representing the total of ferromanganese imports. 

All of the tin plate imports, amounting to 2889 tons, 


Imports of Machinery 


(By Value) 
Eight months ended 


Feb Feb Feb., Feb., 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
Metal working ma 
chine tools and 
parts . $13,763 $22,484 $115,338 $191.944 
Agricultural machin 
ery and implements 137,441 218,457 538,564 1,530,730 
Electrical machin- 
ery and apparatus* 1,661 si scale Ge 8,132 
Other power generat- 
ing machinery* 200,095 5dack fe 1,167,838 
Other machinery 189,471 181,211 2,257,543 1,613,487 
Vehicles, except agri- 
cultural 110,662 191,907 1,129,907 1,114,285 
Total $451,837 $815,815 $4,041,352 $5,626,416 
°N rted previous to Sept. 22, 1922 


likewise were credited to England and it is assumed 
came from Wales, which is included with England in 
the official classification of the Department of Com- 
This shows further comparatively heavy im- 
ports of tin plate and exceed by 761 tons those of 
January. 

Imports of manganese ore in February totaled 4636 
tons, of which 1477 tons came from Cuba. Imports 
of manganese ore from that country are free of duty. 
Imports of iron ore in February totaled 143,702 tons, 


merce, 





] rol Ore, by Ce es of Shipment 
(G sy Tons) 

Eight months ended 

Fel Feb Feb Feb., 

19 19 1922 1923 

Spa iS 17 14,758 6,218 
Swe | 1,00 27,817 27,333 
Canad 6S l 3,ac¢ 1,810 
Cuba ’ 6 7 425.788 
Other ¢ l I 6.189 f 470,852 


Sweden being the source of the greatest quantity, which 
totaled 34,004 tons, while Cuba ranked a close second 
with 33,309 tons. Magnesite imports totaled 8720 tons, 
as compared with only 480 tons in January. 

Imports of machinery during February showed a 
decline of more than $100,000, with a total of $815,815 


nee 


as against $930,775 in January. 


Coke Production Curtailed 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., May 20.—Coke operations in the 
Connellsville region continue the policy of curtailing 
output to meet the demand. Most of the companies in 
the region last week operated on a four-day basis. Pro- 
duction, however, did not fall much under the 300,000 
ton market. Quotations for prompt coke are; Furnace, 
$5 to $5.75; foundry, $6.50 to $7. 

A firmer trend was shown in the coal market, al- 
though output showed no great gain during the week. 
Steam coal quotations rose to $2, with a few varia- 
tions; by-product is $2.50 to $2.75. 

Three women investigators of the United States 
Coal Commission are in Fayette County making an in- 
quiry into cost of living, commodity prices, etc., in the 
region. They expect to spend some two weeks 


in the region. 


coke 
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The Factor of Caution 


May has been a month of conventions that 
have brought together many representative man- 
ufacturers and dealers in the metal-working 
trades. These meetings have been clearing houses 
for opinions as to the business trend in view of 
the recent halt in buying and the slight recessions 
in prices of particular commodities. In some cases 
authorities on the business cycle—economists 
who have studied and charted the various factors 
entering into trade and industrial activities— 
have given the conventions their views. It is 
noteworthy that such men have made no modifica- 
tion of their forecasts of high production and 
consumption records for 1923 and of full employ- 
ment in most industrial lines. It is recognized 
that the crop results of the year must be such, 
both in volume and prices, as to give the farmer 
a better position as a potential buyer than he has 
had in the past three years if the country’s pros- 
perity is to continue through the year. But the 
recession in copper prices, the slight reactions in 
the cotton goods trade, in grain, in gasoline and 
kerosene, in silk, crude rubber and lead and zinc, 
together with the laying aside of various building 
projects and the considerable pause in buying of 
iron and steel, have been rarely interpreted un- 
favorably by participants in convention discus- 
sions. 

There has been some good opinion to the effect 
that if the country had gone on at the pace of 
March and April it might soon have had inflation 
in other lines quite like that which was well 
recognized in the building trades. But while it 
may be granted that the wish in some cases is 
father to the thought, it is significant that with 
all the caution in evidence in so many directions 
there is little support for the view that the hesita- 
tion lately seen is the beginning of a considerable 
period of business reaction. 

What the economists and all the makers of 
charts and compilers of cyclical data find them- 
selves unable to gage is the new force that has 
been operating throughout industry and trade in 
the months since the present movement started in 
the latter part of 1922. We refer to the simul- 
taneous exercise of caution by thousands of Amer- 
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can business men and their aggregated and united 
determination not to be swept off their feet as in 
the well remembered inflation days of 1919 and 
1920. In all the balancing of influences that has 
been done by the forecasters and in all the re- 
peated analyses of the forces at work for and 
against prosperity, the measure of this admittedly 
influential factor has not been taken. That it has 
worked for good is plain, and there is the belief 
also that its operation in the months just ahead 
will be constructive and steadying. 

In the steel industry the lessons of 1920 have 
prevented the duplicate buying of material that 
was so common three years ago, and by giving 
sound order books have insured against the can- 
cellations that brought the market to grief in 
that memorable reckoning. 


Rate of Steel Consumption 


The rate of steel ingot production having risen 
to nearly 50,000,000 tons a year, the question is 
asked, What is the rate of steel consumption? 
Unfortunately there is little concrete information 
on which an estimate could be based. 

Comparisons, however, can be made. Produc- 
tion and consumption of steel have been increas- 
ing, with only temporary setbacks, ever since the 
steel industry began. The increase has been due 
to various influences, including the increase in 
population, the development of new uses and the 
replacement of other materials by steel. Of these 
influences the only one susceptible of measure- 
ment is the population. 

Reduced to a per capita basis, and deducting 
for semi-finished and finished steel exported, but 
not deducting for machinery and manufactures 
of steel exported, the production of steel ingots 
per capita was about 390 pounds in 1902 and 655 
in 1912, while it is now running at the rate of 
about 980 pounds a year. Such figures, while 
precise, must be taken with a little allowance. It 
is not precise, but it is quite accurate, to say 
that from 1902 to 1912 the production per capita 
increased by about two-thirds, and that it is now 
about one-half greater than in 1912. 

For the per capita consumption of steel to 
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increase, certain changes are necessary. It is not 
a question of the number of ultimate consumers 
and their willingness to spend money, for the 
products of the steel mills are not, as a rule, the 
materials of ultimate consumption. The rolling 
mill products must be worked up or erected and 
are generally used in conjunction with other ma- 
terials. 

If the amount of work done per man does not 
change, steel consumption can increase by men 
doing more work on steel and less work on other 
things. Machine shops may grow at the expense 
of wood working shops. Steel buildings may be 
erected instead of brick buildings. For a long 
time before the war there was much of this sub- 
stitution to be seen. 

The amount of work done per man may in- 
crease, by improvements being made in his facil- 
ities or by steel being used in larger units. The 
lathe may handle steel faster, the structural iron 
worker may rivet larger beams or the track layer 
may spike down heavier section rails. Before the 
war there was a strong trend along these lines, 
and there has been more or less trend in that 
direction since 1912. It is to be doubted whether 
on the whole there has been as much progress in 
this respect as there used to be. Furthermore, it 
seems to be the common opinion that men are not 
working so hard as before the war. Much in- 
crease in efficiency has been reported of late, but 
the favorable comparison is with recent years, not 
with the years before the war. 

As to changes in the character of activity, one 
point stands out, that in the present heavy em- 
ployment of workmen in building operations the 
activity runs more to dwelling houses than to 
large structures, and the consumption of steel per 
dollar of expenditure or per unit of labor em- 
ployed at the site is correspondingly reduced. 

For trustworthy information as to the coun- 
try’s capacity for putting steel mill products into 
actual employment the result of the actual test 
must be awaited. That test is now being made. 
The consumers of steel are all very busy and are 
certain to remain busy for months to come. It 
will be seen what they can do. 


Showing Where the Dollar Goes 


What the employer may do to show the worker 
how every dollar received by the plant is divided 
has been discussed at various times in these 
columns. Always, of course, the effort should be 
to keep the wage earner informed of the unseen 
and unappreciated expenses involved in manufac- 
turing. Much can be gained by displaying in the 
shop a large chart which shows proportionately 
the plant expenditures for material, for wages, 
for salaries of clerks, for salaries of officers, for 
taxes, for interest, for rent, and so on. Pictured 
as parts of the incoming dollar, the wage earner 
can be kept posted on how much goes to him and 
how much has to be reserved for other items 
which he can hardly be expected to take into 
account. 

Education in manufacturing economics is- par- 
ticularly important today, with growing restless- 
ness of labor. Those plants contributing to the 
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automobile industry in even a remote way have 
an advantage. The admitted intensity of produc- 
tion, with the emphasis on mass output to get 
minimum costs, has undoubtedly percolated more 
or less through the ranks of the workers, with the 
result that all concerned must realize that com- 
petition for parts contracts means close figuring. 
The fact needs picturing on the factory wall 
chart or some mode of elementary explanation 
which factory executives well might contribute 
for the benefit of those who have not yet done 
their part in making the employee see the em- 
pluyer’s problem. 


Savings and Cycles 


Merely a glance at statistics shows that varia- 
tions in what is called “industrial activity,” and 
particularly variations in movement and prices of 
building materials, are much greater than fluc- 
tuations in the national income. If from the total 
national income were deducted the income of 
those connected with the building trades, the re- 
mainder would be found a relatively steady item. 

The great variations in industrial activity, and 
especially in building operations, are caused by 
changes in the policy of individuals, whereby at 
one time they are disposed to spend not only their 
current savings but the savings of the past or the 
expected savings of the future, while at other 
times they refuse to spend all their current in- 
come. 

These facts are not newly presented. They 
have been well recognized for a long time. The 
majority of persons, if consulted, in all probabil- 
ity would express the opinion that this course of 
affairs is a bad one, and somebody ought to cor- 
rect it. 

It is a general law of trade that the less the 
competition or the greater the demand the larger 
the profits are. This applies equally to building 
contractors and to their employees. None of these 
men can be expected to stand in his own light, 
yet it is to these men that the general public is 
disposed to look for guidance, whether to act or 
to wait. If prices or costs are going up men ex- 
pect them to go up some more. If they are in the 
act of going down men expect them to go down 
some more. Hence activity begets activity and 
idleness begets idleness. 

The plain fact, then, is that there is no suffi- 
cient force operating to educate the public to 
spend its savings more steadily and uniformly, 
and that it would require a strong force to exer- 
cise an important influence upon the public mind. 

There is another possibility—that of the mat- 
ter correcting itself. In the case of these cyclical 
swings the difficulty is that the correctiye in- 
fluence is not sensitive, but acts sluggishly. 
Prices and wages do not quickly respond to de- 
clining demand. Set up an auctioneer with 100 
sellers of houses behind him and 100 buyers of 
houses before him. The first house will go at a 
certain price, to the most anxious of the 100 buy- 
ers. The next house will go, at a slightly lower 
price, to the next most anxious, and so on. The 
time taken to sell each house is unlikely to show 
much variation. When the edge comes off a mar- 
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ket, however, whether a commodity market or a 
labor market, the tendency of the seller is to hold 
on and the prospective buyer recedes farther and 
farther. No doubt that also is human nature. 
Many professional buyers of commodities recog- 
nize this principle very clearly and have a policy 
of either buying promptly or being prepared for 
a long wait. 


Large Steel Excess Over Pig Iron 


A “spread” of more than 8,000,000 tons is indi- 
cated between the output of pig iron and that of 
steel in the United States in 1922—an amount far 
beyond any precedent, both in tons and in per- 
centage. As far back as 1910 pig iron production 
exceeded that of steel, but since that year the 
relation has been reversed and in recent years 
the difference has come to be pronounced. Last 
year there was the factor of piled pig iron carried 
over from 1921. There was also the coal strike. 
which cut down the fuel available for pig iron 
production and compelled the making of steel with 
a reduced percentage of pig iron and a much in- 
creased percentage of scrap. In addition, there 
was for a good many months of the year a higher 
price for pig iron in relation to scrap than ordi- 
narily obtains, so that there was manifest ad- 
vantage in using large percentages of scrap in 
the open-hearth process. In the table below some 
of the noteworthy fluctuations in the spread be- 
tween pig iron and steel output before, during 
and since the war are indicated. The steel ingots 
and castings figure for 1922 is a close estimate, 
in view of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
statement that the 30 companies reporting steel 
ingot output month by month made 84.13 per cent 
of the total last year: 


SteelIngots Steel Over 

Pig Iron and Castings Pig Iron 
SS Se ckweaccababs 29,726,937 31,251,303 1,524,366 
er eres 30,966,152 31,300,874 334,722 
| ee ee 38,621,216 45,060,607 6,439,391 
Sete vssavccacewne 36,925,987 42,132,934 5,206,947 
PS bose ek seabetods 16,688,126 19,783,797 3,095,671 
Der itonke sheen ened 27,219,904 35,500,000* 8,280,000 
1923 (Aprilrate).... 44,500,000 51,000,000 6,500,000 





*Estimated. 

The larger place taken by scrap in steel pro- 
duction in post-war years is noteworthy in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe as well as in the 
United States. The movement signifies important 
changes in steel manufacture, making for cheaper 
as well as better steel. 


American foundrymen recognized the impor- 
tance of training foundry workers by devoting 
a whole session to a symposium on this subject 
at their recent convention in Cleveland. Nearly 
a dozen carefully prepared papers with discus- 
sions yielded a most valuable session. Not only 
was the need of trained men emphasized in point- 
ing the way to progress, but there was also 
brought out strongly the work various industrial 
companies and educational institutions are doing. 
The apprentice departments of Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska, and representatives of four universities 
and of four large foundries which have a cred- 
itable record of performance in foundry training 
gave a good account of themselves. 
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BLAST FURNACE ACTIVITIES 


Largest Number of Stacks Since 1918 Operating 
in Pittsburgh District 


PITTSBURGH, May 21.—Resumption at one of the 
furnaces of the American Manganese Mfg. Co., Dun- 
bar, Pa., last week and the blowing in of the stack of 
the Struthers Furnace Co., Struthers, Ohio, today, 
brings the number of active blast furnaces in this and 
nearby districts to 126 out of a total of 138. This is 
the greatest number that has been in blast since 1918 
and probably marks the high point for this year, since 
four or five furnaces were started chiefly because iron 
prices permitted the profitable using up of ore stocks, 
and will be blown out once this is accomplished, while 
among the furnaces now in blast some cannot be oper- 
ated profitably on a pig iron market below $30. 

The following table, listing furnaces located in the 
triangle formed by Johnstown, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va., 
and Warren, Ohio, shows the active and idle stacks 
as of today: 

Pittsburgh District 
Steel Works Furnaces 


otal Out 
American Steel & Wire Co........cccceeee 4 0 
ee err ee ree ee ee 34 1 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation....... 12 0 
POND: EIR hlnccd bs diewae ah oewab ees 4 0 
ay re ee 2 0 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co............. 2 0 
Merchant Furnaces 
Cabo: Troe Bi Ges oc. dc cic welk's t6a8e te 1 0 
EL 4 ad ka Ve hh node ale ae ee eee as 59 1 


Mahoning & Shenango Valley Districts 


Steel Works Furnaces 
CS BE SI i a ik kos hos ves cheese tecaes 15 6 
Republic Iron & Bteel Co. ..ccrevevccccvce 7 1 
Sharon Beeel Boop Oo. «ies cess ovssveees 1 0 
Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., Warren, Ohio 1 0 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co............ 9 0 


Merchant Furnaces 
A. M. Byers .Co., GirerO Ollo. oc ssccccves 
ON ES er Tee ree 
Reliance Coke & Furnace Co............. 
DRO THOM IRs src et cae ve eieviesirer 
ee |. Ee ee 
BONS PUPMROO Cs nc cc ce ccscccecencs 
Struthera PUrNaAGe COOwcicscsccccccsvrsses 
Biowart Wrmbes Ges... oboe pn csnes cv ccsese 
Valley Mold & Iron Corporation.......... 


Mga Sd Soe avt eis nasa dee 
alweceoenwnece 


ss 
~1 


Western Pennsylvania 
Steel Works Furnaces 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa........ 11 
Merchant Furnaces 


tw 


American Manganese Mfg. Co., Dunbar Pa. 2 1 
Kittanning Iron & Steel Mfg. Co.......... 1 0 
MoKinney Steel Co. .ccccccvvcecescsvvess 3 0 
WOE co cekcta dns Rak es eeitenneeee reas 17 3 
Wheeling District 
Steel Works Furnaces 
Carnemio Bteel CO. cvcccscccdcccscescovens 7 2 
National Tube Co., Riverside.............. 2 0 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, W. Va....... 5 1 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va........ 1 0 
OE «Balk chin: « SA Cae EE Se Rae as 15 3 
Cn TORE 5. vise ries eres rdea ie ans 138 12 


Exhibit of Cranes and Manipulators 


A practical demonstration will be made May 26 at 
the plants of the Alliance Machine Co. and the Morgan 
Engineering Co., both in Alliance, Ohio, of modern de- 
signs of steel mill equipment, including soaking pit 
cranes, floor type charging machines, overhead slab 
chargers, motor-driven ladle cars, hydraulic slab shears, 
four-girder ladle cranes, ingot strippers, forging ma- 
nipulators and revolving type charging machines, to- 
gether with furnace door hoists and standard cranes 
of all types. This is under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. Special 
trains will be provided from both the Pittsburgh and 
the Cleveland districts. 
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INCREASES IN WAGES 


Upward Trend Maintained, but Purchasing Power 
Shows No Advance 


The latest monthly survey of earnings, employment 
and hours by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, covering over 600,000 wage earners in 23 indus- 
tries, shows strikingly the continued effect of the up- 
ward wage movement which has marked the preceding 
eight months, culminating in general wage increases in 
March. A sharp advance in hourly earnings took place 
between February and March, 1923. Employment and 
working hours gained steadily, while real earnings 
tended to remain stationary because of a simultaneous 
increase in living costs. 

Average hourly earnings advanced 51.2c. in March, 
a gain of two points over February and 109 per cent 
over the July, 1914, level. Skilled labor showed the 
greatest increase among all the classes. Of the 23 in- 
dustries, 17 showed a gain in hourly earnings, two no 
change and four a decline. Hourly earnings ranged 
from 28c. in the fertilizer industry to 67.6c. in news- 
paper and periodical printing. 

Average weekly earnings in March were $25.62, a 
gain of three points over February and 104 per cent 
over July, 1914. Male skilled labor advanced six points 
as against four for unskilled labor and three for 
women. The range in weekly earnings was from 
$14.43 for the fertilizer industry to $32 for iron and 
steel. The most substantial increase in the last month 
took place in the rubber industry. 

“Real” earnings or the purchasing power of hourly 
and weekly earnings showed no advance in this month, 
real hourly earnings remaining at 31 per cent above 
the July, 1914, level and real weekly earnings 28 per 
cent above the pre-war level. The gain in real weekly 
earnings since July, 1922, was, however, twice that in 
real hourly earnings, indicating the effect of fuller 
employment on the economic status of wage earners. 

Employment continued to gain steadily, showing 
an increase of 21 per cent in nine months and of 35 per 
cent above the pre-war level. The average week per 
wage earner increased during March and showed an 
advance of nearly two hours since July, 1922. 


Money to Fight Pittsburgh Basing 


The Senate of the Illinois Legislature has passed 
a bill appropriating $25,000 to be used, in the campaign 
against the Pittsburgh basing point plan of selling 
finished steel. The bill is now before the House com- 
mittee on appropriations and a vote on the House will 
be taken shortly. 

The Assembly of the Wisconsin State Legislature 
has passed a bill authorizing the utilization of an 
unused appropriation of $9,900 to fight the Pittsburgh 
basing point practice. The bill has been approved by 
the joint finance committee of both houses of the Legis- 
lature and will soon go to the Senate. 


Youngstown Takes Cheerful View of Steel 
Conditions 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 22.—All 17 pipe mills in the 
Mahoning Valley, with productive capacity of 1,000,000 
tons annually, are now active. Makers report business 
is good for six months to come. They are obligated 
three to four months ahead and report heavy demand 
despite recent easing in buying. Firm orders on books 
of Valley interests have shown little effect as yet from 
less active buying. In the last 30 day period, speci- 
fications on books of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
declined but 10,000 tons, a comparatively small amount 
considering the fact that the company has productive 
capacity for 1,500,000 tons of finished products yearly. 

In the past 30 days, the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
shipped 21,000 tons and received specifications for 
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20,000 tons to replace tonnage worked off. 
The Trumbull Steel Co. is bringing into commission 
tin plate units which have been idle for three months. 
Producers say prices are stabilizing to a point 
where buying will be encouraged. 


Boston Chosen for Eleventh National Foreign 
Trade Convention 


New England is to be the host of the next National 
Foreign Trade Convention. James A. Farrell, chair- 
man National Foreign Trade Council, and president 
United States Steel Corporation in accepting the invi- 
tation from Boston, presented at this year’s New 
Orleans convention, telegraphed Governor Cox of Mas- 
sachusetts as follows: 


Thank you for your cordial invitation to hold the next 
National Foreign Trade Convention in Boston. Am pleased 
to advise that the executive committee has decided to hold 
it there in the latter part of May, 1924. The convention just 
held in New Orleans was very successful, having been 
attended by 1,000 delegates from all parts of the United 
States. Personally, I believe that next year’s gathering of 
manufacturers, bankers, and business men interested in 
foreign trade will be of great benefit to New England, 
especially as it will bring the advantages of the port of 
Boston to the attention of some 2,000 delegates from all 
other parts of the country. 





New England Iron and Hardware Association 


The New England Iron and Hardware Association 
held its May meeting at Youngs Hotel, Boston, Tues- 
day evening, May 15, approximately 30 members and 
guests attending. M. B. Damon, president Fitchburg 
Hardware Co., Fitchburg, Mass., president of the asso- 
ciation, appointed the following committee on nomina- 
tions for officers to be voted on at the annual meeting 
to be held in June at Boston: William Bowe, Herrick 
Co., Boston, metals; A. J. Chase, Chase, Parker & Co., 
Boston, iron and steel; and C. D. Alexander, Emery- 
Waterhouse Co., Portland, Me., hardware. 

James B. Thrasher, Malden, Mass., was the guest 
of the evening. Mr. Thrasher has spent many years in 
Canada and northern Maine and entertained the asso- 
ciation members with stories concerning the French 
Canadians. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


Jesse L. Jones, chief chemist in charge of the physi- 
cal and chemical testing department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., will address the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association at its regular monthly meeting at 
the General Forbes Hotel, Pittsburgh, Monday evening, 
May 28. His subject will be “Research Work as Ap- 
plied to the Foundry.” Election of officers for the 
ensuing year takes place at this meeting. The nomi- 
nating committee has made the following recommenda- 
tions: President, John W. Guay, Fort Pitt Steel Cast- 
ing Co., McKeesport, Pa.; vice-president, Ralph W. 
Jones, Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa.; 
secretary-treasurer, William J. Brant; executive com- 
mittee, Samuel B. Cuthbert, Carnegie Steel Co.; L. B. 
Snow, Hickman, Williams & Co.; Gustav A. Bauman, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation; B. F. Mercer, 
Union Steel Casting Co.; L. V. Stevens, Locomotive 
Stoker Co. 


Barge Line Rates on Iron 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 22.—The Mississippi-War- 
rior barge line has published rates on iron and steel 
products from St. Louis to Texas points via New Or- 
leans, in conjunction with railroad delivery from New 
Orleans at 20 per cent under the all-rail rate. Bir- 
mingham has asked that the same rates be published 
from Birmingham to the same points. Birmingham 
now does a considerable business in wire mill products 
at Galveston and Houston by ocean-going barge trans- 
portation out of Mobile in connection with haulage of 
coal that way and back haulage of sulphur for Bir- 
mingham acid plants. 








Lower Mark Helping Unoccupied Germany 


Decline in Exchange Results in More Active German Market 





—Production Normal in Unoccupied Area—Ruhr Problems 
Numerous—More Mergers 


(By Radiogram) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, May 21.—Foundry iron No. 1 
has been advanced by the Pig Iron Association to 
773,000m. per metric ton ($15.70 per gross ton, at 2c. 
per 1000m.), compared with 714,000m. ($16.32, at 
2.25c. exchange) last week and with 660,500m. ($23.48, 
at 3.5c. exchange) on April 30. 

Similar increases in the prices of steel products have 
been made by the Steel Syndicate. Steel ingots are 
now quoted at 965,000m. ($19.61), in place of &99,- 
000m. ($20.55) last week and 728,000m. ($35.13) 
April 16. Steel bars are now 1,348,000m. (1.22¢. per 
lb.), in place of 1,250,000m. (1.28c. per lb.) last week 
and 1,012,000m. (2.18¢ per lb) April 16. Thin steel 
sheets have been advanced to 2,140,000m. (1.94c. per ib) 
in place of 1,971,000m. (2.01c. per lb) last week and 1,- 
596,000m. (3.44c. per lb.) April 16. 





BERLIN, GERMANY, May 4.—The renewed decline in 
mark exchange last month, which was followed by a 
further drop when the reparations offer was rejected, 
has revived the price rise in iron and steel. After be- 
ing reduced materially from their maximum of early 
February, pig iron prices were increased on April 24. 
Steel Syndicate prices are expected to advance, the in- 
crease of coal prices is being considered and foreign 
ore and scrap are rising. The cost of living is also 
showing an upward tendency. On April 24, hematite 
was raised to 690,500 m. per metric ton; foundry iron, 
No. 1, to 660,500 m.; foundry iron, No. 3, to 657,300 m. 
Siegerland steel-making iron was left unchanged at 
843,700 m. and spiegeleisen, 8 to 10 per cent, at 937,- 
600 m. These prices were on the basis of a dollar ex- 
change of 25,000 to 30,000 marks and a new rise is 
inevitable if the dollar continues at its latest level of 
40,000 marks. 

The renewed mark decline has justified the predic- 
tions of experts that the Reichsbank policy of support- 
ing the exchange could not permanently succeed be- 
cause of the continuing inflation. Average wages in 
the iron and steel industry in March were: Married 
skilled workers, 75,758 m. per week, or 2089 times the 
pre-war wage; married unskilled workers, 70,202 m. 
per week, or 2978 times the pre-war wage. In the past 
twelve months wages in the metal industry have risen 
about 90 fold. In March the cost of living was 2854 
times that of 1914, from which it follows that the real 
wage of unskilled workers is somewhat higher than in 
1914, while that of skilled workers is materially less. 

Business in the steel market is slack. The heavy 
demand for pig iron, ingots, bars, sheets, etc., which 
set in immediately after the occupation of the Ruhr, 
has fallen off. This is attributed in part to the fact 
that a steel famine, which was feared, has not occurred, 
as Germany has shown the ability to import all needs, 
and in part, also, to the decline in trade activity caused 
by the relatively stable mark. The mark decline of 
the second half of April gave a distinct impulse to 
business, and it is felt that the latest fall in the mark 
this month will have the same effect. In the unoccu- 
pied provinces production is almost normal, and there 
is still no evidence of the feared shortage of fuel and 
ore. 


Worse Conditions in the Ruhr 


Conditions in occupied territory are worse. Coal 
production is estimated at most at 75 per cent of that 
of a year ago; and iron production at only 50 per cent. 
No large discharges of workmen have thus far taken 
place. The sole reason for the decline in output is lack 
Not only is no Ruhr iron or steel going to 


of a market. 
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unoccupied territory, but also no export abroad what- 
ever is being done as a result of the refusal of German 
merchants to pay the export duties to France and to 
take out French export licences. 

At present the Berlin government is negotiating 
for an arrangement which will make it possible to de- 
liver iron and steel already paid for by foreigners. 
This is to be done through payment of the export duties 
by the purchaser, not by the seller. But this solution 
will not apply to new export orders, and the producers 
will therefore continue working almost exclusively for 
stock. Whether this can be continued indefinitely is 
doubtful. The mark-support policy of the Cuno cabinet 
involves the restriction of credit, and without credit 
the Ruhr concerns will not be able to pay wages. 
Further French measures are making it more difficult 
to produce even for stock. One measure puts motor- 
truck transport, on which, owing to the railroad disor- 
ganization, the smelters and rolling mills are largely 
dependent, under strict control. If the Ruhr conflict 
is not settled a serious labor crisis must come sooner 
or later. 

The Federal Economical Council is considering 
measures for encouragement of export. The cabinet 
has reduced export duties on a great many articles 
to as low as 1 per cent, and on other articles the duties 
have been suspended. The Iron and Steel Industry 
Union has passed a resolution demanding complete but 
stage-wise abolition of foreign trade control. Measures 
have been taken to facilitate the granting of export 
licenses. This policy was decided on during the stable 
mark period (mid February to mid April), when the 
disparity between home and world-market gold prices 
had greatly declined or disappeared. As a result of the 
rise in German gold prices the Trade Control, which 
was designed in December, 1919, to prevent Germany’s 
selling out, is declared to be superfluous. The new 
mark fall will, however, restore the disparity, and 
probably the control will oe maintained. Meantime the 
big reduction of export duties will put increased profits 
into exporters’ pockets. 


Prussia Denationalizing Mines 


Prussia has started on the important measure of de- 
nationalizing her mines and smelting companies. This 
became inevitable after two socialization commissions, 
largely composed of socialists, declared that official 
management of industry was impracticable. The pre- 
amble to the Prussian measure states that the bureau- 
cratic administration of the state-owned industries has 
proved cumbrous and that it has failed to adapt itself 
to changing market conditions. Ownership and ad- 
ministration of the state-owned concerns are to be 


. transferred under a 100 years’ lease to a limited liabil- 


ity company, in which the state will own the stock, 
without having any right to interfere in the manage- 
ment, which will be purely commercial. 

The companies transferred include large coal mines, 
in particular Hindenburg and Recklinghausen, with an 
output of 9,000,000 tons a year, and with 45,000 em- 
ployees, 3 lignite mines, 3 potash mines, 5 salt works, 
the ore mines and smelting works, and the lime and 
amber concerns. The new company is called the Prus- 
sian Mining & Smelting Co. 


More Mergers 


Hugo Stinnes’ Rhine-Elbe Union has again extended 
its interests, this time in Upper Silesia, through a deal 
with General Director Flick of the Charlotten and 
Bismarckhiitte corporations, who is also a chief share- 
holder in the Silesian Kattowitz company. Kattowitz 
and Bismarckhiitte are both to be brought into the 
Stinnes trust. Stinnes had opposed to him the Austro- 
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Czech, Bosel-Weinmann group. The Rhine-Elbe Union 
now includes, in addition to the two mentioned corpo- 
rations and a large number of subsidiary companies, 
the following: Deutsch-Luxemburg, Gelsenkirchen, 
Bochum Cast Steel, Siemens Schuckert and Siemens 
and Halske, the Braunschweig Kohlenwerke, Boehler 
& Co., and the Austrian Alpine Montan-Gesellschaft. 
The inclusion of the Kattowitz concern greatly increases 
the Rhine-Elbe Union’s coal supply; and the Bismarck- 
hiitte embraces everything connected with steel pro- 
duction from ore fields and blast furnaces to produc- 
tion of fine steel. Stinnes has also acquired control 
of the Roumanian Aluminiumwerke und Industrie A. G., 
which owns large fields of bauxite in territory formerly 
belonging to Hungary. Stinnes bought his shares from 
the Hungarian Credit Bank and the Austrian Credit- 
Anstalt. 

The fusion between the big Linke-Hofmann-Lauch- 
hammer engineering concern and the Caro-Hegen- 
scheidt company, formerly called the Oberschlesische 
Eisenindustrie A. G., referred to recently as impending, 
has taken place. The Caro-Hegenscheidt concern has 


EXPORT MARKET QUIET 


Fair Volume of Tin Plate Inquiry from Japan— 
(Quotations on Coke for Export—Foreign 
Iron Offered 


NEw YORK, May 22.—Export trade continues quiet, 
with tin plate for Japanese consumers and ware- 
houses probably the most active product at present. 
In addition to numerous small inquiries totaling about 
12,000 boxes of both oil can and general canning size, 
there is one inquiry on which bids recently closed for 
a total of 16,250 boxes of oil can size and one from the 
Nippon Oil Co. for 34,000 boxes, so that Japanese in- 
quiries total probably upward of 60,000 boxes. 

Aside from the heavy demand for tin plate, the 
Japanese market continues extremely quiet, the Gov- 
ernment steel works quoting low prices on structural 
material and most of the small current business in 
black sheets going to British mills. Chinese merchant 
buying is small and the arrangement of necessary cred- 
its is an obstacle to purchases by municipalities and 
large interests. Inquiry for copper, however, is larger 
than at any time this year, a good sized inquiry being 
current for casting copper for minting purposes, prob- 
ably for use by the Changsha mint. 

Offering prices on foreign pig iron, both British and 
French, show no further decline from those of last 
week, with the exception that one importer offering 
Scotch foundry No. 3 at $32 to $32.50 per ton, c.i.f. 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia, duty paid, is now 
offering at the same price as plain Scotch foundry 
“Dalzell” foundry iron, a brand which is generally 
slightly higher than the current market. 

Exporters are quoting on a number of tonnages of 
coke for France, but current inquiries carry the stipu- 
lation that quotation must be accompanied with a guar- 
antee that the coke furnished will be harder than the 
coke shipped on previous orders. 

An importer of Caucasian manganese ore recently 
closed on a cargo of ordinary ore with a western Penn- 
sylvania furnace at about 42c. per unit. No offerings 
of Brazilian or Indian ore are reported. A furnace 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia and another in eastern 
Pennsylvania have recently contracted for a cargo each 
of North African iron ore. North African ore, low in 
phosphorus and copper free, is quotable today at about 
11%ec. per unit. Caucasian manganese ore is quotable 
at 48c. per unit, nominal for washed ore, with no recent 
sales to determine the market and 42c. per unit for 
ordinary. 


American Brass Co. has announced a reduction of 
1%c. on so-called common brass, the same amount on 
sheet copper products and 1 cent on seamless tubes. 
The drop in the price of ingot copper and zine within 
the last 30 days was given as the reason. 
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blast furnaces, coke ovens and steel works, rolling mills 
and shops for production of wire, screws, chains, 
springs, etc. The company has also coal interests. 
The new organization is united through the Lauch- 
hammer corporation with the General Electricity Com- 
pany, to which it gives a valuable metal and coal basis. 

Otto Wolff’s Russian concern, the Russertorg, in 
which Wolff's partner is the Soviet Government, is 
doiag considerable business. The company has branches 
in Moscow, Petrograd, Charkow and Bostoff-on-Don. 
Contracts have been made for supply of machinery 
and equipment to several of the state companies. One 
such contract is to supply 18,000,000 gold marks worth 
of plant to the Baku district petroleum trust, another 
to supply similar plant to the Grosny petroleum indus- 
try. 

The company’s plan involves importing 20 to 25 
million gold rubles worth of goods into Russia this 
year. Its exports from Russia are chiefly scrap iron 
and mine wood. The company is negotiating with other 
German concerns for exhibition of their goods in its 
consignation stores in Russian cities. 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


March Steel Exports Heaviest This Year—Im- 
ports Declining 


The largest. British steel exports for this year 
were made in March, when 380,136 gross tons were sent 
out, including scrap. These compare with 370,028 tons 
and 324,460 tons in January and February respec- 
tively. Imports in March were the lowest thus far 
this year at 120,908 tons, comparing with 133,182 tons 
in January and 130,008 tons in February. 

The steel export rate thus far this year is, therefore, 
the largest since 1913, as shown by the following table, 
which gives comparative data of both exports and im- 
ports: 

British Steel Exports and Imports, Gross Tons 


Exports Imports 
SG, TEs «crete ceeee en 370,028 133,182 
NE og in ayes gl a learns 324,460 130,008 
PP a tT Perri ee 380,136 120,908 
Aver. per month, 1922 295,980 $2,215 
Aver. per month, 1921....... 144,885 152,734 
Aver. per month, 1920....... 274,881 128,685 
Aver. per month, 1919....... 188,519 50,801 
Aver, per month, 1913....... 420,757 195,264 
More detailed data of the exports are as follows: 
Principal British Exports, Gross Tons per Month 
-——March—_, 
1913 1922 1922 1923 
Pig iron i eas — § 36,455 $9,356 
Werréalieya{ <«*«"**: * PS, (00 66,159 l 8,012 14,420 
NOD a 6a vannc awe 42,200 21,300 40,842 19,895 
es eee 11,200 6.700 5,815 12,620 
Galvanized sheets .... 63,500 43,600 49,945 52,941 
Steel bars, rods, etc.... 20,900 19,100 15,961 26,056 
2 f oa 41,200 37,400 38,847 47,671 
Black plates and sheets 11.700 18,700 5,122 3.566 


Data as to importations of importance are as fol- 
lows in tons per month: 
First Quarter 
1923 


1913 1922 
NE OE is lee oe on warn 620,000 289,400 478,461 
Manganese ore ........... 50,100 28,109 29,849 
Pig iron and ferroalloys. . 18,000 12,800 9,149 


Exports of scrap iron and steel in March were 
12,064 tons, or 11,865 tons per month for the first 
quarter of this year, as compared with 12,880 tons per 
month in 1922. In 1913 there were 9600 tons per month. 


John T. Hill & Co., Inc., 1318 Continental Buiiding, 
Baltimore, dealer in iron, steel scrap and relaying rails, 
recently purchased and is now cutting up the three- 
masted freighter Brynhilda, the hull of which is 
wrought iron. The Brynhilda was built in England, 
1853, and during her career touched almost every port 
in the world. She originally belonged to the Cosmo- 
politan Shipping Corporation. The company has also 
purchased some wrought iron barges constructed in 
1874. John T. Hill was formerly president of R. C. 
Hoffman & Co., Inc., Baltimore, which went into liqui- 
dation. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


a 


MORE RAILROAD STEEL 


Orders for Rails and Fabricated Car Parts 


Hetch-Hetchy Water Line Takes 25,000 Tons 
—Heavy Consumption Keeps Up 


Consumers of steel are taking all material due 
them from the mills, prices are maintained and there 
is little or no sign of duplicate ordering or of can- 
cellations. Products into which steel enters are also 
fully taken and the steel trade as a whole sees that 
substantially the present rate of mill operations 
will keep up for weeks. 

It is recognized that the test of prices is ahead, 
and that the falling off in structural work as well 
as in oil-field drilling will be factors, but the possi- 
bility of other lines needing more steel is not over- 
looked. Export trade would come in also for more 
attention if later the domestic demand should 
slacken. 

A notable contract just closed by the Steel Cor- 
poration is for 25,000 tons of pipe line steel for the 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco. Of this 
total, 17,000 tons are plates. The buyer is to build 
the final section of the Hetch-Hetchy line to bring 

‘water to San Francisco from the Sierras. Steel 
deliveries begin in the fourth quarter. 

Among rail contracts lately closed are 40,000 
tons for the Burlington, 50,000 tons for the South- 
ern Pacific, and a round tonnage for the Louisville 
& Nashville. A 15,000-ton Reading order is pend- 
ing. Japan’s latest purchase is 6000 tons, and her 
continued buying here is due to the laying down of 
American rails in Japan at less than the high-pro- 
duction costs there. 

Inquiries for 1250 to 1500 hopper cars appeared, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad distributed orders for 
15,000 tons of fabricated car parts and the West- 
ern Maryland is negotiating for 10,000 tons of 
such material. 

Steel castings booked in April were at no less 
than 94 per cent of capacity, though the average 
of the preceding three months was 115 per cent. 

Though partly seasonal, the decline in fabri- 
cated steel work is shown by awards of only 6500 
tons in projects of fair size. Of 13,000 tons of 
inquiries nearly one-half is for public work and 
the remainder largely for railroads. Bureau of 


Census figures indicate total April bookings of 
200,000 tons, against 237,500 tons for March, both 
as good as any month since May, 1922. . 
A Cleveland sheet bar mill has sold 35,000 to 
40,000 tons for the third quarter, prices to be 
those prevailing at delivery. 
At Detroit there is some slowing in automobile 
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production, but in the main demand for steel for 
motor car and parts manufacture holds up. Little 
steel has been bought for third quarter, however. 

In another very quiet week for pig iron, Besse- 
mer and basic grades have declined 50c. per ton in 
the Pittsburgh district and at Chicago Southern 
iron has sold as low as $26, Birmingham, though 
$27 is the prevailing price. Deliveries keep right up 
and prices of Northern foundry irons are fairly well 
held, especially in eastern Pennsylvania, though 
there is no real test of strength yet. 

In Pittsburgh and nearby districts, there are 
now 126 blast furnaces operating out of 138, the 
largest number active since 1918. Several furnaces 
have been blown out for repairs and others are ex- 
pected to be idle soon for the same reason. Thus 
it may be hard to hold the very high rate of pro- 
duction reached in April. 

At 5,582,000 tons, April broke all records for 
a month’s consumption of Lake Superior iron ore. 
The total of stocks in blast furnace yards and at 
Lake Erie docks was 19,682,000 tons on May 1, 
as against 25,091,000 tons one year previous. 

The contract price for blast furnace coke for the 
third quarter has settled definitely to $6 a ton at 
ovens, or about $1 less than was paid for first and 
second quarter coke. The week’s sales at the new 
price have been fully 300,000 tons. 

In European markets buyers await lower prices. 
German prices were marked up 8 per cent May 21, 
but the advance is less than the drop in the ex- 
change rate. 

THE IRON AGE pig iron composite has fallen to 
$29.04 per gross ton, from $29.29 last week and 
$30.79 for the four preceding weeks. It is now 
$3.08 above the price at the first of the year. 

Finished steel remains at 2.789c. per lb., THE 
IRON AGE composite price recording no change. 
One year ago it was 2.127c.; two years ago, 2.764c. 


Pittsburgh 


Steel Prices Well Maintained — Increased 


Weakness in Pig Iron 


PITTSBURGH, May 22.—Steel prices show no weak- 
ness, despite the fact that demands are progressively 
smaller. Buyers generally still are taking all tonnages 
due them, and the mills have not yet reached the point 
where it is necessary for them to seek additional 
orders, especially as the labor situation is likely to 
prolong the filling of business already booked. The 
weather thus far has been remarkably cool and the loss 
of workmen to outdoor occupations has been less marked 
than usual. The test of prices, however, is ahead, since 
today’s quotations show a substantial advance over 
invoice prices, and also over the prices at which much 
of the unfilled tonnage was placed. 

Decline in structural work due to high costs, and 
curtailment of oil field drilling on account of the sharp 
decrease in crude oil prices must be reckoned with in 
calculating last half requirements of steel, and while 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


‘ May 22, May.15, Apr. 24, May 23, 
Pig Iron, per Gross Ton: ~ 1923’ 1923° 1923 1922 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$32.76 $32.76 $32.76 $26.26 
No. 2, Valley furnacey.... 30.00 30.00 31.00 24.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tiy... 31.05 31.05 31.05 22.50 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.f. 27.00 27.00 27.00 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 32.00 32.00 32.00 23.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 30.00 30,25 30.25 24.00 
Basic, Valley fugnace.... 27.50 28.00 31.00 25.00 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh 31.27 31.77 32.77 26.96 
Malleable, Chicago*...... 32.00 32.00 32.00 23.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 30.00 30.00 31.00 24.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 31.27 31.27 32.27 25.46 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 36.65 36.65 36.65 29.00 
Ferromanganese, furnace.130.00 130.00 125.00 65.00 


Rails, Billets, Ete., per Gross Ton: 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 45.00 45.00 45.00 35.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 45.00 45.00 45.00 35.00 


O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 45.00 45.00 46.00 35.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 55.00 . 55.00 55.00 38.00 
O.-h, billets, Phila........ 50.17 50.17 50.17 40.77 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 51.00 51.00 51.00 38.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, lb... 2.45 2.45 2.50 1.70 


Light rails at mill........ 2.25 2.25 2.25 1.50 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.... 2.825 2.825 2.825 1.96 
Iron bars, Chicago........ 2.60 2.60 2.60 1.70 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... 2.40 2.40 2.50 1.60 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.74 2.69 2.84 1.70 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.74 2.74 2.84 1.88 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.60 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.84 2.84 2.84 1.70 
Tank plates, New York.... 2.84 2.84 2.84 1.98 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.60 
Beams, Chicago.......... 2.84 2.84 2.84 1.70 
Beams, New York........ 2.84 2.84 2.84 1.98 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.30 3.30 3.30 2.25 





*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 
+Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


z ™ May 22, May.15, x 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, ~ 1323 ty23 Apes een 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.85 3.85 4.00 3.15 
Sheets, galv., No. 28 P’gh. 5.25 5.25 5.25 4.15 
Sheets, blue an’l’d. 9 & 10 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.40 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.25 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh... 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.05 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $6.00 $4.75 


Old Material, per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago....... $23.00 $23.00 $26.50 $18.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia.. 24.00 24.00 26.00 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 21.50 23.00 25.00 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 19.00 19.00 23.00 15.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 19.00 19.00 22.00 14.75 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 25.50 26.50 27.00 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 24.00 24.00 25.00 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go. (netton) 22.50 22.50 25.00 16.25 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila.... 24.00 24.00 26.00 17.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 16.50 17.00 20.50 12.75 


Coke, Connellsville, per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt.... $5.00 $5.00 $6.00 $6.00 


Foundry coke, prompt.... 6.00 6.00 7.00 6.50 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Lake copper, New York.. 4.75 16.25 17.00 13.87% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 15.25 15.50 16.75 13.62% 


Sime, GE: BAR aes cee cn ce 6.75 6.60 7.10 5.15 
Zinc, New York.......-.-. 7.10 6.95 7.45 5.50 
Zend, Gt. La. ccc diene 7.00 6.90 7.90 5.45 
Lead, New York......... 7.25 7.25 8.00 5.70 


Tin (Straits), New York.. 41.75 41.75 45.62% 30.75 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 7.00 7.25 8.00 5.37% 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and jo not necessarily apply to export business. 





Composite Price May 22, 1923, Finished Steel, 2.789c. Per Lb. 


beams, tank plates, plain wire, 
open-hearth rails, black pipe 


Based on prices of steel a, 
and black sheets 


These products constitute 88 per cent of the 


( May 15, 1923, 2.789c. 
one 24, 1923, 2.824c. 

23, 1922, 2.127c. 

10-year pre-war average, 1.689c. 


United States output of finished steel 
Composite Price, May 22, 1923, Pig Iron, $29.04 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of an 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 
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there is as yet little evidence of a slowing down in the 
activities of the automotive industry, well informed ob- 
servers expect the consumption of steel by this industry 
in the last half of the year to fall fully 25 per cent, 
as compared with that of the first half. Third quarter 
production of sheets and tin plate is pretty well spoken 
for, but in most other finished lines buyers are showing 
some conservatism about their commitments for that 
period. 

A further drop of 50c. per ton has occurred in basic 
pig iron, and Bessemer grade, too, can be bought at a 
like recession from last week’s quotation. 

A big purchase of heavy melting steel has disclosed 
a decline of $1 to $1.50 a ton from the price of a week 
ago. The coke market has definitely settled to a base 
of $6 per net ton, ovens, for third quarter contracts 
for furnace grade, bookings in the past week for that 
period having amounted to approximately 100,000 tons 
a month. This price is about $1 a ton below what fur- 
nace interests paid for their first and second quarter 
supplies and counterbalances the higher market on 
ore in cost calculations. 


( May 15, 1923, $29.29 
Ke atk Wades waivanee eee April 24, 1923, 30.79 
l y 23, 1922, 23.71 
10-year pre-war average, 15.72 





Pig Iron.—The recent decline in the price of basic 
iron has found some response from buyers, but not 
enough to check the downward tendency. While there 
have been a few sales of the grade at $28, Valley fur- 
nace, the largest and most recent transaction was one 
of 5000 tons at $27.50, Valley furnace, and we also 
note another sale of 2500 tons from a western Pennsyl- 
vania furnace at $27.75, furnace, which if figured on a 
Valley basis, would mean $27.25. There are still some 
producers who will not go below $28, Valley furnace, 
but in a dull market like the present one the price is 
established by the seller with the lowest figures. Bes- 
semer iron has sold in small lots at $30, Valley furnace, 
but some business also has been lost at that price and 
in the past few days there have been definite offerings 
of this grade at $29.50. On foundry iron as high as 
$31 still is being asked and obtained on small lots of 
the base grade, but on lots of 300 or 400 tons or more 
buyers no longer are asked more than $30. Whether 
prices have reached bottom still is to be determined, 
but as a general proposition buyers are no more inter- 
ested now than they were before prices declined. Melt- 
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ers in this territory are well supplied with iron for the 
present and foundries are not able to consume their 
receipts because of the shortage of molders and com- 
mon labor. The stack of the Struthers Furnace Co., 
Struthers, Ohio, resumed yesterday after a suspension 
of 40 days, but the furnace of the McKeefrey Iron Co., 
Leetonia, Ohio, still is idle. 


_ We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.77 per gross ton: 


Basic Rah sors cane kee ae $27.50 to $28.00 
Bessemer ...... i .. 29.50to 30.00 
Gray forge .... a aed . 29.50 to 30.50 


31.00 
30.50 
31.00 
36.00 


No. 2 foundry. 30.00 to 
No. 3 foundry rast ‘ 29.50 to 
DERTIORRTO 2 vcccsss P cinnkd See oe 
Low phosphorus, copper free 


Ferroalloys.—Business still is s'ow in this district. 
Consumers generally are well covered and relying on 
contract shipments almost entirely. Ferromanganese 
still is quotable at from $125 to $130, or $129.79 to 
$134.79, delivered Pittsburgh common freight rate 
points for either domestic or British material. Offer- 
ings of the latter are light because of a good home and 
French demand at higher relative prices than can be 
obtained on this side of the water. The manganese 
ore situation, however, is not as tight as it has been, 
at least as far as Caucasian ore is concerned, shipments 
of this grade lately having shown an appreciable gain. 
Domestic producers of ferromanganese are quoting 
$134.79, delivered, for early tonnages and $129.79 for 
last half. It is said, however, that on fourth quarter 
business of the right sort, they would go as low as 
$124.79, delivered this district. Local inquiries for 
spiegeleisen are few and small and the only interesting 
development in this material is that the leading com- 
mercial producer is open for last half business at $45 
to $47, furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent alloy. Prices 
are given on page 1521. 

Semi-Finished Stee!.—The market is not yet quot- 
able below $45, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, for sheet 


bars, slabs and the base size of rolling billets. Indeed, 
at least one Valley producer of sheet bars has an- 


nounced $45 as the base on third quarter tonnages of 
sheet bars to its regular customers. The firmness of 
the market in the face of the heavy production of steel, 
to say nothing of the quieter market in finished steel 
and the weakness of pig iron, is remarkable. It finds 
its explanation in the fact that blooming mill opera- 
tions are restricted in a number of plants by a shortage 
of labor. This has resulted in some banking of ingots. 
Forging billets also are firm at $55, base, this also be- 
ing a labor condition rather than the result of insuffi- 
cient steel supplies. Skelp supplies are ample for re- 
quirements, which are lighter now that consumers are 
getting good shipments on contracts. Buyers who can 
afford to go as high as $55, base, for wire rods are 
fewer than they have been. Third quarter rod prices 
have not yet been announced, but are expected to be 
$51, base, for soft rods, the present quotation of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. Prices are given on page 
1521. 

Structural Material—New business has fallen to 
pretty slim proportions, largely because of the agita- 
tion against the starting of new projects at today’s 
costs. Mills still have a fairly good backlog of old 
orders and are not yet so badly in need of more that 
they are inclined to shade the regular price of 2.50c., 
base, Pittsburgh. As high as 2.60c. still is quoted 
against small lots for early shipment, but there is no 
longer very much business of this sort. Prices are 
given on page 1520. 

Plates.—Reports of quotations of less than 2.50c., 
base, Pittsburgh, are heard, but find no verification. 
Most makers have several weeks’ business ahead of 
them and pressure to sell is light. Only on small lots 
wanted in a great hurry are buyers now called upon to 
pay more than the base price of 2.50c., Pittsburgh. 
Prices are given on page 1520. 

Wire Products.—Demand for nails, both bright and 
coated, and plain wire still is strong and manufacturers 
in this territory continue to turn down much more 
business than they are entering. Actually, they are 
merely keeping their regular customers protected and 
are entering new business only to the extent of com- 
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pleted orders. Seasonal quiet prevails in woven fence 
and plain barbed galvanized wire. The easing down 
in this direction, however, has not resulted in any in- 
creased supply of material for other purposes, because 
most mills, in the effort to maintain organizations, are 
producing and stocking against future requirements. 
Nails for prompt delivery still are hard to obtain at 
quotations, those in a position to take such business 
demanding from $3.10 to $3.25 base, per keg, Pitts- 
burgh. Leading manufacturers have announced terms 
of fall dating on woven wire fence. There has been no 
change in prices, which remain at 67% per cent off list 
to jobbers and 65 per cent off list to retailers, for 
straight or mixedcarloads. These discountsapply against 
the list adopted Oct. 2, 1922. Giving of fall dating 
and announcement of terms come fully six weeks ear- 
lier than usual this year, the explanation being that 
the mills now are producing fence against future de- 
mands and want orders and shipping instructions early 
enough to shorten the period of production against 
stock. Terms of fall dating, subject to approval of 
credit, in carloads and lots of 1000 rods or more are: 

Invoices to be dated Nov. 1, 1923, less 2 per cent discount 
Nov. 10, 1923—due net Dec. 31, 1923. An ad- 
ditional allowance at the rate of 6 per cent per annum for 
anticipated payment, is made as follows: 4%4 per cent dis- 
count if paid by June 10, 1923; 4 per cent discount if paid 
by July 16, 1923; 3% per cent discount if paid by Aug. 10, 
1923: 3 per cent discount if paid by Sept. 10, 1923; 2% per 
cent discount if paid by Oct. 10, 1923; 2 per cent discount 
if paid by Nov. 10, 1923. These terms are intended for the 
trade only and are not extended to railroads, 

Regular terms, subject to approval of credit, will 
on all railroad business and also to both jobbers and dealers 
for lots of less than 1000 rods, as follows: Net cash 60 days, 
2 per cent discount for cash within 10 days from date of 
invoice, payable in New York Exchange or its equivalent. 

The full range of prices is given on page 1520. 

Sheets.—Independent makers generally are observ- 
ing the Steel Corporation prices on such third quarter 
business as they are taking, but on tonnages for early 
delivery, they still are able to obtain substantial ad- 
vances over those levels, save on black sheets, which 
are available for early shipment with some makers at 
3.85c., base. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
allotments to regular customers for third quarter were 
less than these buyers wanted in most parts of the 
country. It is still hard to secure early tonnages of 
galvanized sheets at less than 5.25c., base, and competi- 
tion from plate mills has not been sufficient to weaken 
the early delivery market on blue annealed sheets. 
Shortage of labor still keeps operations of the leading 
interest well below those of the independents. Opera- 
tions of the entire industry are probably close to 90 
per cent of capacity. Prices are given on page 1520. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—While there are occasional 
sales of steel bars at 2.50c. for prompt delivery, the 
market is more properly quoted at 2.40c., base, since 
the prompt delivery demand has pretty well subsided 
and orders for shipment in the regular way are being 
taken by all makers at 2.40c., base. A quieter market 
in iron bars has not yet produced any softening in 
prices. 

We quote soft steel bars, rolled from billets, at 
2.40c. to 2.50c., base; bars for cold-finishing of screw 
stock analysis, $3 per ton over base; reinforcing 
bars, rolled from billets, 2.40c. to 2.50c., base; re- 


fined iron bars, 3.25c. base, in carload lots or more 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tubular Goods.—While the demand for steel pipe 
has lost much of its recent force, it is a fact that there 
is an outlet for every foot being produced. Production 
is somewhat affected by the scarcity of labor in the fin- 
ishing departments, but shipments are well ahead of 
last year, indicating a well sustained consumption. 
The prospect for the last half of the year is less prom- 
ising, since the agitation over building costs is expected 
to curtail that activity and the big decline in the past 
few weeks in crude oil is expected to check drilling 
and the demand for pipe. Buyers still are specifying 
well against wrought iron pipe contracts, but new busi- 
ness is lighter and this also is true in a general way 
of boiler tubes. Makers of the latter, however, have 
pretty heavy bookings and will be kept busy for some 
time without new orders. Discounts are given on 
page 1520. 
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Tin Plate.—Producers generally have covered their 
regular customers for third quarter on both packers 
cans and general line tin plate at $5.50, per base box, 
Pittsburgh, and owing to that fact and good deliveries 
on old orders, buyers are not very active in the market 
at present. Manufacturers, however, are indicating 
to their trade that the present rate of production can- 
not be maintairied when warm weather arrives and that 
a pinch in the supply is a summer possibility. The 
season is late and it is barely possible crops will not 
yield as heavily as would be the case with an earlier 
start. There is little open capacity for third quarter 
business and those who do not get all the tonnage re- 
quired from regular sources probably will find other 
makers unwilling to consider their requirements at less 
than $5.75 or even $6 per base box. In line with the 
pesicy of naming prices on individual products based 
on individual costs is a new set of gage extras on tin 
mill black sheets, which are much higher than those 
previously observed. The new extras adopted by lead- 
ing manufacturers per 100 lb. follow: 


Wek. Be is 6 etcas.e wen base Peek. ee ee 5 0 ea ne wae $0.75 
No. BP Gs: ve ies ..$0.10 ee Ge We 6 ws s Sa We 0.95 
No. OO Ss iuanna < 0.30 ee: 2 MRR. oct eee vas 1.15 
Nos. 30% and 31 gage. 0.3 Pe Ee ONS 6.6 ive eee 1.30 
a eee 0.40 Bes eS RIN iss whe ale 1.50 
NO. SS GOGOs Sh.5s cd ac ion 0.50 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Buyers, 


with few exceptions, still are evincing a willingness to 
take all tonnage due them on old orders, but new busi- 
ness is light and it is the experience of most makers 
that interest in third quarter requirements is low. Evi- 
dently consumers are well supplied or protected on 
their immediate needs and are disposed to let their in- 
ventories run down a little before making fresh com- 
mitments. We note no disposition on the part of mak- 
ers to shade 3.25c. base, Pittsburgh, on rolled or drawn 
bars or 3.65c., base, mill, on ground shafting. Ship- 
ments still run heavier to screw stock than to shafting. 


Track Fastenings.—Quite a brisk demand lately has 
developed in boat and barge spikes and some good rail- 
road inquiries also have been coming out for large 
spikes and tie plates. On boat and barge spikes, some 
makers now have sufficient business to keep them busy 
for the next 60 or 90 days. As high as $55 per net ton 
now is being quoted on tie plates. Depression in the 
coal situation has considerably curtailed demand for 
small railroad spikes, and it is understood that there 
is some shading of prices among distributors. Prices 
are given on page 1520. 

Steel Rails—The market on light rails rolled from 
billets or new standard rail crops still is quotable at 
2.25c., base, mill. Most makers feel this price is too 
low, but there is not enough demand to permit an 
advance. 


We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 
steel, 2.25c. base; rolled from old rails, 2.15¢. to 
2.20c. base; standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill 


for Bessemer and open-hearth sections. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—As a sales basis, 3.50c. has 
pretty well disappeared on the ordinary gages and 
widths of hoops, bands and strips, and the real market 
now is 3.30c. The higher figure is sometimes quoted, 
but usually against undesirable orders which mills 
want to avoid on account of labor shortages. Specifica- 
tions against contracts are good, but new business, 
especially for third quarter, is moderate. Prices are 
given on page 1520. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—The market has settled back to 
its basis level of 5.25c., there having been fairly com- 
plete cessation of prompt shipment inquiries in the 
past week or so. Some mills probably would not 
accept tonnages for three or four weeks’ delivery of 
less than 5.50c., Pittsburgh, but the prevailing market 
is 5.25¢., base. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Buyers are specifying wel! 
against orders for bolts and nuts and some makers 
detect some recovery in new orders, following the 
recent lull. Prices are not yet up to quotations on the 
bulk of the bookings or shipments. Rivet makers are 
talking higher prices on account of the advance in bars 
and rods as compared with the basis of second quarter 
contracts and higher labor costs. It is admitted, how- 
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ever, that, with business quieter than it has been, an 
advance now would be difficult. Prices and discounts 
are given on page 1520. 


Coke and Coal.—The coke market has continued in 
buyers’ favor both on spot and contract tonnages. It 
is no longer necessary for buyers to go above $5.25 
per net ton at ovens for choice brands of furnace coke 
for spot delivery, while good coke has been commonly 
moving at $5 and sales of distress tonnages have been 
made at $4.75 and even $4.50. Spot foundry coke also 
has dipped in price and while the prevailing range has 
been from $6 to $6.50 per net ton at oven for choice 
brands, as low as $5.50 has been done on coke loaded on 
cars that had to be moved. Much third quarter furnace 
coke business has been done in the past week, all at 
$6 per net ton at oven. Some producers still are 
asking higher prices, but with the pig iron market 
weakening and the possibility of several furnaces 
going out of blast, it begins to look as if $6 is about 
as high as any furnace fuel contracts for third quarter 
will be made. The inquiry for coal shows some 
increase and prices are slightly firmer, although not 
quotably higher for spot tonnages. We still quote the 
spot market for mine run steam coal at from $1.75 
to $2.25 per net ton oven, and for gas and coking coal 
$2.50 to $2.75. 


Old Material—A large steel company which has 
been out of the market for several months re-entered 
the market in the past week and is estimated to have 
bought at least 30,000 tons and possibly more of heavy 
melting steel, paying $22 per gross ton delivered on 
the bulk of it and getting some at $21.50. This busi- 
ness establishes the market on this grade at $21.50 to 
$22, a drop of $1 to $1.50 from last week’s price. 
Whether the sale will check the decline, which now 
amounts to $5.50 to $6 from the year’s peak level, re- 
mains to be seen. It is pointed out that the specifica- 
tions of the buyer are pretty exacting and that sellers 
may find it difficult to cover at a profit on the selling 
prices. There have been a good many rejections on 
account of quality in this district lately; that is dis- 
turbing to the market and active trading in car num- 
bers, with dealers bidding fairly high for turnings and 
borings to get them in before the contracts expired, 
indicates a fear of cancellations. Monessen, Pa., is 
embargoed on account of congestions. Some other 
mills, which recently were buyers now are holding up 
shipments because of heavy supplies on hand. These 
conditions, coupled with heavy railroad lists no doubt 
explain the willingness of some dealers to take orders 
for heavy melting grade at the price noted. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 


Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 25.50to 26.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio: Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va.; and 

2, i, Ce ee 22.50 to 23.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 21.00 to 21.50 
Bundled sheet sides and ends... 20.00 to 20.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 25.00 to 25.50 


Railroad coil and leaf springs... 25.00 to 25.50 
Low phosphorus standard bloom 
2 


OOE Dilee Ge asVaonnahcoene = 7.50 to 28.00 
Low phosphorus, plates and other 

CD nn 440 6 on KAMA AAAS 25.50 to 26.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 24.00to 24.50 
Se ge eee 26.00 to 26.50 
Cee SO Rs, <b vir areuhaee we 23.50 to 24.00 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 25.00to 25.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings ....... 20.50to 21.00 
Short shoveling turnings........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast trom DOFrIe .... ccc cccesss 19.50 to 20.00 
Heavy breakable cast.......... 22.00to 22.50 
Bey SN icine dae es caamawa 17.50 to 18.00 
Sheet bar crop ends ..........+:. 26.50 to 27.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 18.00 to 18.50 


There will be a merger of the Winton Co., Cleve- 
land, the Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind., and 
the Dorris Motor Car Co., St. Louis, contingent upon 
the approval of a plan to be submitted to Winton stock- 
holders at the meeting called for June 4. If the pro- 
posal carries the merged interests will be known as 
the Consolidated Motors Co. and will have capitaliza- 
tion of $19,000,000. 
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Buyers Not So Timid—Southern Pig Iron 
Sells at‘ $26 Base 


CHICAGO, May 22.—Greater confidence on the part of 
sellers and less timidity among buyers are to be noted 
in a market containing few new features. Local mills 
have liberal forward bookings and see nothing in 
present business conditions to warrant pessimism. Con- 
sumers have placed orders for their needs and are now 
pressing the mills for deliveries. Apparently the de- 
cline in buying means no more than that most users 
have made their purchases and have nothing to place 
at this time. While it is not to be denied that hesita- 
tion has been caused in some quarters by the post- 
ponement of building construction, the weakness of the 
stock market and other factors, there are indications 
even among the most cautious buyers of returning con- 
fidence, and new inquiries show some increase, although 
still light. 

The level of prices on material for specific shipment 
is rather uncertain because of the paucity of sales. 
Mills east of here are rather generally quoting 2.40c., 
Pittsburgh, on soft steel bars and 2.50c., Pittsburgh, 
on plates and shapes, but are obtaining no tonnage of 
consequence in this district. Local mills cannot make 
any promises as to deliveries, although in some in- 
stances they have succeeded in squeezing into their 
scheduled rollings additional tonnages of certain sizes. 
In this manner small lots of bars have been taken for 
May and June shipment at 2.50c. and 2.60c., Chicago, 
while small orders of shapes and plates have been ac- 
cepted at 2.70c. and 2.80c., Chicago, respectively. There 
continues to be widespread industrial activity. 

Automobile manufacturers are establishing new pro- 
duction records. On May 4 the Ford Motor Co. ex- 
ceeded all previous daily outputs with a production of 
6590 cars, and the following week with an output of 
39,063 cars set a new weekly record. Nevertheless, 
this company and a number of other automotive inter- 
ests are buying supplies less freely. This may indicate 
that they are well covered by previous purchases or 
that the customary summer lull in automobile buying 
is commencing to make itself felt. 


Pig Iron.—Spot cars are selling more freely, but 
nothing resembling a third quarter buying movement 
has yet developed. Furnaces are being pressed for 
shipments, and there is every evidence of sustained con- 
sumption. In some instances a scarcity of labor to 
unload cars has caused melters to ask that shipments 
be held back, but there are probably more requests for 
anticipated deliveries. Foundries are apparently in no 
hurry to cover their forward needs, feeling that heavy 
blast furnace output assures them supplies on rela- 
tively short notice. An inquiry for 600 tons of foundry 
for third quarter is still pending, but otherwise there 
are no tonnages of size in the market. Purchases of 
prompt iron have been confined largely to carload lots. 
A Michigan melter, however, has closed for 200 tons 
of Southern foundry for early shipment. Spot South- 
ern has been sold at as low as $26 base, Birmingham, 
but sellers are still holding to $27 on forward deliveries, 
with no sales reported. An occasional carload of silvery 
changes hands, but demand for low phosphorus and 
charcoal is dormant. 


Quotations on Northern foundry high phosphorus 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 
do not include an average switching charge of 6lc. 
per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. furnace 
other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 
1.50, delivered at Chicago............. $36.65 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 33.00 


Northern coke, foundry No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 

Se SE ie oo bke oh a kbs wees Coe 32.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil..........e0e. 32.00 
Paneth i reSenaee de kweb bb oeenee ae | ur 32.00 
ee OND gw ose osceicsbeen as eee hs 32.00 
Eee OS ae $32.01 to 33.01 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, copper free 

EE Ss ple ce esas beens baw $36.00 to 37.00 


ten) BPO GORE. oo ous wcbiens cess ons 44.29 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Practically all of the rail 
tonnage pending has been placed or is on the verge of 
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being bought. Out of a total of 315,000 tons, the New 
York Central will place 175,000 tons on May 23. The 
remainder, consisting of 100,000 tons for the Pennsyl- 
vania and 40,000 tons for Western lines, is understood 
to have been ordered. Most of this tonnage is fo 
1924 delivery and is being bought at prices to be fixed 
later by the mills. Whether the price will continue at 
$43 or will be advanced has not been decided. A few 
small additional lots aggregating 2600 tons have been 
booked by local mills. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled steel, 2.25c., f.0.b. makers’ mills. 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.25c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4.25c. mill; iron tie plates, 2.85c. 
mill; steel tie plates, 2.60c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 
2.75c., f.0.b. mill. 


Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.80c. base and track bolts, 4.80c. base. 


Ferroalloys.—Upward of 2000 tons of spiegeleisen 
has been sold for last half delivery at $53.50 to $54, de- 
livered. Prompt material is held at about $2 higher, 
although no sales are reported. 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $132.56 
for second half delivery and $137.56 for prompt 
shipment; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $95, delivered; 
spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $53.58 to $55.58, 
delivered. 


Fluorspar.—All producers have now followed the 
action of the Illinois mine which last week advanced 
all grades of washed gravel fluorspar $2 a ton. The 
new quotation on material with 80 per cent and over 
calcium fluride and not over 5 per cent silicon is $22, 
f.o.b. mines. 


Plates—The marked curtailment in purchases of 
railroad cars and oil storage tanks is reflected in les- 
sened demand for plates. Pressure for deliveries, how: 
ever, is unabated and prices are holding steadily. Mate- 
rial for specific shipment can now be obtained rather 
generally at 2.50c. base Pittsburgh, but local quota- 
tions on indefinite deliveries remain unchanged. Mills 
still have heavy forward obligations and see no reason 
for alarm in what they believe to be a temporary lull 
in the market. 


The mill quotation is 2.60c., Chicago, for indefinite 
delivery and 2.84c. delivered Chicago for specific 
ee Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plates out of 
stock. 


Structural Material_—Notwithstanding the publicity 
given to the postponement of building work, fabricat- 
ing awards again involve a fair tonnage and a number 
of good-sized inquiries have appeared. Inquiries from 
the Rock Island Lines for bridge material involve 
nearly 2400 tons and the Great Northern is still in the 
market for 900 tons of bridge work. The general con- 
tract for the substructure of the new Chicago Tribune 
building has been placed with the likelihood that the 
steel involving 1100 tons will be let shortly. Bids on 
the Chicago Union League Club building requiring 
6000 tons will be taken in September when plans are 
expected to “e completed. Even though no further fab- 
ricating work were let, it is pointed out that all shops 
have heavy bookings, some of them having sufficient 
work to keep them busy the remainder of the year. 
Mills, likewise, have large forward commitments and 
view the present situation with confidence. Prices 
show no particular change except that plain material 
for specific shipment is more generally available at 
2.50c. Pittsburgh. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.60c., 
Chicago, for indefinite delivery. We quote 2.84c. 
delivered Chicago for plain material for specific 
shipment. Jobbers quote 3.30c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 


Bars.—Now that opportunity has been afforded to 
appraise the recent turn in the market more carefully, 
it is apparent that the extent of the change was exag- 
gerated in the minds of both sellers and buyers. Mills 
view the situation more complacently both because of 
their large backlogs and their confidence in a revival of 
demand owing to the relatively low stocks of industries 
and jobbers and the undiminished high rate of con- 
sumption. Local quotations on soft steel bars for in- 
definite delivery remain unchanged, while prices c” 
mills east of here on material for specific shipment 
appear to be stabilizing on a single level of 2.40c. base 
Pittsburgh. Less is being heard of higher or lower 
figures. At the same time, there is less timidity on the 
part of consumers and inquiries are somewhat more 
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numerous, although it is still true that the aggregate 
of purchases for early shipment is not large and the 
present interest of buyers centers on getting deliveries 
against old orders. Demand for bar iron is sufficient 
to sustain the production rate of recent weeks and 
prices are holding at 2.60c. mill. Rail steel bars are 
now generally available at 2.30c. mill, with new busi- 
ness in fair volume. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.50c., Chicago, 
for indefinite delivery and 2.74c., delivered Chicago, 
for specific shipments; common bar iron, 2.60c., Chi- 
cago; rail steel, 2.30c., Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel 
bars and shafting is 4.50c. for rounds and 5.05c. for 
flats, squares and hexagons. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 3.15c. base; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 3.95c. 
Sheets.— Demand shows some improvement, but 

progress towards a single level of prices continues and 
now appears to be an accomplished fact except on blue 
annealed. The local independent has distributed 
among its customers all the sheets which it set aside 
for third quarter allocation and has turned down some 
tonnage which was desired in excess of the allotments. 

Mill quotations are 3.85c. for No. 28 black, 3c. 
to 3.25c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 5c. for No. 

28 galvanized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject 

to a freight rate to Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Chicago, 4.35c. for blue an- 
nealed, 5.20c. for black and 6.35c. for galvanized. 

Wire Products.—The volume of new business con- 
tinues to show some contraction, indicating that job- 
bers and industries have succeeded in covering a good 
share of their requirements. Pressure for deliveries, 
however, is unrelaxed. With fully three months’ busi- 
ness on its books, the leading interest is handicapped 
in discharging its obligations by inability to obtain 
labor for more than an 80 per cent rate of operations. 
For mill prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, page 1520. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 
to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; extra 
for black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, $3.95 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, 
$3.40 per keg. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Buying is heavier, inquiries are 
more numerous and prices continue to strengthen with 
some tonnage moving at $2 to $4 a ton above the prices 
quoted below. Akron, Ohio, has placed 1260 tons of 
36-in. with United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. will furnish 360 
tons of 4- and 6-in. for Altamont, IIl., while James B. 
Clow & Sons have the contract for 175 tons for She- 
boygan Falls, Wis. It is notable that the placing of 
some business is being held back because of the remote 
deliveries available on the smaller sizes. Pending busi- 
ness includes: 

Cleveland, Ohio, 750 tons of 48-in., class E, and 520 
tons of 24- to 60-in., classes B and C, bids to be taken 
May 25. 

Bloomington, Ind., 1133 tons of 12- to 20-in., July 15. 

Highland Park, IIl., 279 tons of 6- and 8-in., class B, 
June 1. 

Clawson, Mich., 334 tons of 6- and 8-in., class B, 
June 6. 

Redwood Falls, Minn., one mile of 4- and 6-in., 
May 22. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Water pipe, 4-in., $64.20; 6-in. to 12-in., $60.20; 
above 12-in., $58.20 to $59.20; class A and gas pipe, 
$5 extra. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Demand has declined, but specifi- 
cations and new orders are still equal to current pro- 
duction for a number of makers. Output, of course, 
could be increased with heavier deliveries of steel from 
the mills. The leading maker of cheap automobiles has 
postponed further purchases for 60 days, but other 
automotive interests are taking as many bolts as here- 
tofore. Railroad buying is lighter in most lines, al- 
though purchases of large engine nuts are undimin- 
ished. The discounts of March 1 continue to be ob- 
served. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 4c.; boiler rivets, 
4.10c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 45 and 5 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 45 and 5 off; carriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 40 and 5 off; larger sizes, 40 and 5 
off: hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, 
$2.50 off; blank nuts, $2.50 off: coach or lag screws, 
gimlet points, square heads, 50 and 5 per cent off. 
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Reinforcing Bars.—The postponement of much con- 
templated building work, especially apartment hotels, 
office buildings and the like, is not causing much con- 
cern in view of continued activity in other directions. 
Sellers of concrete bars are of the opinion that railroad 
improvements and public highway work alone will take 
all the steel which is being allocated to dealers by the 
mills. Reinforcing bars remain unchanged at 3.15c., 
Chicago warehouse. Lettings include: 

Illinois State highway work, 350 tons to Concrete Steel Co. 

Highway work in Johnson and Lawrence counties, Ken- 
tucky, 200 tons to Corrugated Bar Co. 


Pumping station, Oakwood, Mich., 200 tons to McRae 


Steel Co. 
Wisconsin highway work, 125 tons to Kalman Steel Co. 
Brokaw, Wis., dam, 125 tons to American System of 


Reinforcing. 
Hotel Spencer, Marion, Ind., 125 tons to Kalman Steel Co. 
St. Francis Hospital, Evanston, Ill., 100 tons to Olney J. 
Dean. 
High school and gymnasium, Mayville, Wis., 100 tons to 
Kalman Steel Co. 
Court house, 
Steel Co. 


West Union, Iowa, 100 tons to Kalman 
Pending business includes: 
Illinois State highway work, 1000 tons. 
Illinois Electric Co. power house, Peoria, Ill., 700 tons, 
general contract awarded to Foundation Co., Chicago. 
Stadium, Park Board, Terre Haute, Ind., 250 tons. 
Fourteenth Street viaduct, St. Louis, 1000 tons. 
Edgar Martin apartment building, Delaware Street and 
Dewitt Place, Chicago. 250 tons. 


Old Material.—The decline in prices has been halted 
at least temporarily by purchases by dealers to fill 
their contracts expiring at the close of the month. 
Prices remain unchanged except for a very few grades 
which have receded still further. A steel works has 
indicated that it would pay $19 if offered 2000 tons of 
heavy melting at that price, but otherwise consumers 
are showing little interest in the market. Railroad of- 
ferings include the Illinois Central, 7000 tons, and the 
St. Paul, 2800 tons. One large road has temporarily 
abandoned the practice of putting out monthly lists 
and is offering material in smaller lots for quick sale 
in an effort to forestall further price recessions. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


it MOE 6... deis'as abel $23.50 to $24.00 
Cast iron car wheels........... 23.00 to 23.5 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 28.50 to 29.50 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 32.00to 35.00 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels 25.00to 25.50 
i eS BU eee a 21.00 to 21.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 22.50 to 23.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

OMe nsck danas dccaaeereeibae 19.00to 19.50 
ee ee ere 18.75 to 19.25 
Drop forge flashings............ 16.50 to 17.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 18.00to 18.50 
Asie tavnings iis diaeseakiades 17.50 to 18.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars...... 23.00to 23.50 
Sheek ame Wen «26cnnnesax se 19.50 to 20.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 23.00to 23.50 
ee ee ere 28.50 to 29.00 
Chek OO BE. 5. nk a24 need dene 22.00 to 22.50 
Dem, 3 DRE cc. cide cewveces 16.50 to 17.00 
Re. 2 Res 1:2 te xctmdaonsxa 12.00 to 12.50 
| ee ree 17.00 to 17.50 
Piven eee BOOS. si. cvesiveccaads 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 17.00to 17.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... 22.00 to 22.50 
Coll GOV «oo a ia edo e cevavites 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 22.50to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad cast......ccccces 21.00to 21.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......... 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phos. punchings........... 19.00 to 19.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth....... 19.50to 20.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.50to 13.00 
Cee WN i ad vs br even ccd 14.00 to 14.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 14.00 to 14.50 
eS EP ee ere Fi 16.50 to 17.00 
Gee Bl bb i dtu ventipeavecent 16.50 to 17.00 
TS GN a 60:s cette’ ddeaes 16.59 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ...........--; 22.00 to 22.50 


Agricultural malleable 


A producer plant to furnish clean gas for heating 
rolls has been installed at the works of the Newton 
Steel Co., Newton Falls, Ohio, by the Smith Gas En- 
gineering Co., Dayton, Ohio. A considerable saving 
in time and labor is found to result by using the gas 
instead of depending on the passage of the hot metal 
between the rolls for heating. 











New York 


Lifting of Embargo Brings Some Relief — 
Slightly More Buying of Pig Iron 


New YorRK, May 22.—The New Haven Railroad on 
May 16 lifted the embargo on its lines which had been 
in effect for many months, and immediately a heavy 
movement of pig iron, coke and steel products was 
started. The shipments have been so heavy that it is 
doubtful whether the railroad will be able to continue 
long without declaring another embargo. 





Pig Iron.—A slight increase in buying for early de- 
livery can be noted, but there is still an almost com- 
plete absence of buying for third quarter. In eastern 
Pennsylvania the $31 basis is firmly maintained. A 
slight weakness is still reported in the Buffalo district. 
Buyers state that they can make purchases equivalent 
to $28, Buffalo. This iron comes from points outside 
of the Buffalo district, and $29 base, Buffalo, is the 
lowest price reported on Buffalo iron. The 1000 tons 
of malleable for June shipment to a Depew, N. Y., 
consumer is reported to have gone to a Buffalo furnace. 
The largest inquiry now pending is for 1200 tons of low 
phosphorus for delivery at plants in Easton, Pa., and 
Highbridge, N. J., between the present time and Sept. 
30. The American Car & Foundry Co. has purchased 
about 400 tons of foundry iron for May-June delivery. 
The American Hardware Corporation is in the market 
for from 300 to 500 tons of foundry iron for July- 
August delivery. The Connecticut Foundry Co. has 
purchased 500 tons in addition to a similar tonnage 
announced last week. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 
9 95 


Pr 73 2a cous staan @  . $35.27 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 

RU sce patible, by wil i igh wis he Bm : 34.27 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

Pr SO oes ath ¢hd setihted es 6 ta e% 33.27 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........$33.4l1to 33.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 34.44 to 34.94 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.2).. 33.94 to 34.44 


Ferroalloys.—There is no anxiety among consumers 
of ferromanganese and both forward and prompt 
business is light. British alloy is available on contract 
for the last half of the year at $125 seaboard, with 
some sales reported. Prompt carload and small lots 
have changed hands at $130, seaboard. Imports of the 
alloy for January and February, however, have been 
low, the total being 11,959 tons for the two months, 
which is considerably less than the monthly average 
for 1922. The spiegeleisen market is moderately active 
with the leading domestic producer selling for last half 
delivery at $45 to $47.50, furnace. Various carloads 
and small lots of imported alloy have sold as high as 
$52.50 to $55, seaboard, duty paid. No activity is 
reported in the manganese ore market, but the leading 
feature is the very low importation thus far this year 
of manganese ore, the January imports having been 
only 829 tons and the February receipts only 4636 tons. 
This rate is far below the needs of the industry. There 
is only moderate activity in the 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
market, with the leading producers asking $95 and with 
moderate offerings reported at $92.50, delivered. 
Specifications on contract are very heavy. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices continue firm and unchanged 
and the slight decline in the amount of business booked 
is evidently a result of the extended deliveries being 
quoted, which have the effect of discouraging buyers 
from attempting to place business at present. We quote 
per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as follows: 
6-in. and larger, $58.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $63; 3-in., 
$68.80, with $4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 
The soil pipe market is extremely quiet, users generally 
withholding business in anticipation of a decline in 
price which is expected before long. Strikes and sus- 
pension of construction in the building trades are also 
believed to have had a direct effect on the market. We 
quote discounts of both Southern and Northern makers, 
delivered New York, as follows: 2 to 6-in. standard, 
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13 to 15% per cent off list; heavy, 23 to 25% per cent 
off list. 


Warehouse Business.—There is a slightly diminished 


demand in some products. Both black and galvanized 
sheets are appreciably weaker. Although most of the 
larger warehouses are still maintaining their price 
schedules, transactions are reported at as low as 5c. 
per lb. base on black sheets and 6c. per lb. base on 
galvanized sheets. A slackening in demand for struc- 
tural steel and other material entering into building 
construction is reported, the quietness being attributed 
to the psychological effect of strikes and contemplated 
strikes and general suspensions of operations in the 
building trades. Warehouses handling steel pipe have 
advanced prices on black pipe from $6 to $8 per ton, 
and on galvanized from $8 to $10 per ton, the greatest 
increases in price being on the heavier sizes. The first 
change in prices of brass and copper products out of 
stock since March 29 was effected last week. The 
revision represents a decrease in price on most brass 
and copper products of from lc. to 1%c. per lb. Ware- 
houses handling nonferrous metals report business 
good and the recent change a result of the lower raw 
material market. We quote prices on page 1544. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The early delivery mar- 
ket for plates, shapes and bars has now quite definitely 
settled to the prices named by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
namely 2.40c. for bars and 2.50c. for plates and shapes. 
One of the largest independent producers last week re- 
duced its price on bars from 2.50c. to 2.40c. and prac- 
tically all of the larger mills are now quoting this price 
on bars for such delivery as they can make, which is 
usually not better than 60 days. n plates much better 
delivery can be had at the 2.50c. price, some mills quot- 
ing June shipment at this figure. The delivery situa- 
tion on shapes has also eased up considerably due to 
the falling off in new building operations, it being pos- 
sible to get shapes for July shipment at 2.50c. The 
general opinion is that the larger producers will try to 
hold indefinitely at these figures in view of the large 
tonnage on their books on which deliveries will extend 
well into the third quarter and in many instances into 
fourth quarter, which would be more or less affected 
by any change in price downward. The mills fully rec- 
ognize that under present conditions of low demand 
the large current production will soon make steel easy 
to get for fairly prompt shipment, but they count on 
another buying movement early in the third quarter, 
certainly not later than August. Much building work 
is being estimated upon that is believed to come up for 
bids within 60 days, and it is expected that a good deal 
of the contemplated work will go ahead as soon as the 
labor and material situation has become easier. In 
tin plate, wire products and pipe there are no new 
developments, prices being firm and the mills well sold 
ahead. Cold finished steel is being held by practically 
all producers at 3.25c. per lb., Pittsburgh. New rail- 
road equipment work is not important so far as new 
cars and locomotives are concerned, but car repairs are 
fairly active, the Pennsylvania Railroad having just 
placed orders for 15,000 tons of fabricated car parts 
with three or four car builders and the Western Mary- 
land is in the market for about 10,000 tons of fabri- 
cated parts. Bids are to be closed today (Tuesday) for 
5300 tons of fabricated steel for a subway under Nas- 
sau Street, New York. A hotel at Paterson, N. J., calls 
for 1000 tons. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.74c. to 2.84c.; plates 

and structural shapes, 2.84c.; bar iron, 2.84c. 

Coke.—Coke quotations are unsettled, with the 
prompt furnace grades being quoted all the way from 
$5 to $6.50, and prompt foundry from $6 to $8. The 
outlook still is that the quotation on furnace coke con- 
tracts will be about $6 per ton. In foundry coke sellers 
are not inclined to make second half contracts, but the 
few willing to do so are quoting $7.50 to $8 per ton. 
By-product coke is quoted at $12.34 to $12.41, Newark 
and Jersey City points. 

Old Material.—Although the market is still reported 


weak on most grades, a slight tendency toward firmness 
is evident. The buying price on heavy melting steel is 
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slightly lower this week, ranging from $15.50 to $16 
per ton, New York, for No. 1 yard steel, with railroad 
grade or equivalent at $16 to $16.50 per ton. On ship- 
ments of strictly No. 1 heavy melting steel to eastern 
Pennsylvania some dealers and brokers are paying on 
certain shipments $20 per ton delivered, while others 
are offering only $19 per ton delivered, depending upon 
the point to which shipment is made. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel is going forward to Conshohocken, Coatesville, 
Pa.; Claymont, Del., and Butler, Pa. On railroad quality, 
delivered Bethlehem, $19 per ton is still being offered. 
There has been some activity in purchases of stove 
plate for shipment to Harrisburg, Pa., to a consumer 
in Bridgeport, Conn., and to some foundries in New 
Jersey, although a large stove plate consumer at West 
Mahwah, N. J., is still out of the market. Stove plate 
is quotable at $15 to $15.50 per ton as a buying price 
in the New York district. Borings and turnings are 
quiet, with some shipments going forward to Riddles- 
burg, Pa., at $18 per ton delivered, and delivery being 
made on contracts with Bethlehem, Pa., and Sparrows 
Point, Md. Specification pipe is quiet, with some small 
buying reported for shipment to Milton, Pa., at $16 and 
$16.25 per ton delivered. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard...... $15.50 to $16.00 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 

GUO. «hao 43 Wh ns 6 he Men 2% 16.00 to 16.50 
Ree SO WG eee th Pie es ce cs 19.00 to 20.00 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 26.00 to 27.00 
ee ire eee 24.00 to 25.00 
Tee eee 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Wrought iron track........... 16.00 to 16.50 
rE SS oe a iu Be ata eiviatann eee 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings (clean)........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Machine-shop turnings ......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 Et.. WOME) ...cc.ces 12.00 to 13.00 
OW TN Sk ule Sanrio eas ete ows 15.00 to 15.50 
Locomotive grate bars......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Malleable cast (railroad) ...... 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast-iron car wheels............ 22.00 to 23.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast.......<..-. $22.00 to $23.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

COED saa wee deen s Cia awe 17.00 to 18.00 


Boston 


Virginia Prices Shaded, but Those on Other 
Pig Irons Hold Well 


Boston, May 22.—Melters showed more interest in 
pig iron the past week, but the market is a long way 
from active. Sales included 500 tons No. 1X Buffalo, 
100 tons for prompt and the rest June, July and August 
delivery, to a Rhode Island foundry; 250 tons of Ala- 
bama No. 2, third quarter; 100 tons Buffalo No. 1X and 
25 tons No. 1, lake charcoal, the first for last half and 
the last for prompt shipment to a New Hampshire 
melter; and smaller tonnages of Virginia and Alabama, 
mostly for third-quarter delivery. Concessions are 
noted on Virginia iron, but the market on other kinds 
holds well notwithstanding the lack of demand. One 
Virginia furnace is soliciting business at $28 furnace 
base; another offers silicon 2.25 to 2.50 at $28; and a 
round tonnage of resale No. 2X is available at $28 and 
No. 1X at $28.50 furnace base, small tonnages of the 
last figuring in the past week’s transactions. Other 
Virginia furnaces apparently are holding on a $29 fur- 
nace base, although there is a tendency even among 
them to quote special prices on round tonnages when- 
ever opportunity presents itself. Eastern Pennsylvania 
and Alabama iron prices appear stronger than Buffalo. 
The Crane Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is in the market for 
a round tonnage of off malleable, but there are no other 
open inquiries. Going business is largely a matter of 
solicitation on the part of brokers. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad lifted its embargo May 16 
instead of May 19, as originally scheduled. It is be- 
lieved furnaces started heavy shipments to New Eng- 
land, but details are lacking. New England foundries 
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are melting as fast as the limited supply of molders 
permits. Greater Boston foundries, having an agree- 
ment with molders for a wage of 75c. per hr. running 
to Oct. 1, have signed a new one granting 90c. per hr., 
effective June |, which expires Jan. 1. The new agree- 
ment was made in the hope of holding men, the ten- 
dency among molders having been to drift to outside 
foundries where a higher wage was paid. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75....$35.15 to $36.65 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 4.65 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. .....<.. 34.41 to 35.41 
Frateeio. atl. 1.75. to 2.20. % «cones 33.91 to 34.41 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.76........ 33.92 to 35.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 33.92 to 34.92 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75......+. 38.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 37.60 


Warehouse Business.—The movement of iron and 
steel out of warehouses shows healthy expansion, manu- 
facturers, especially Connecticut hardware, leading in 
purchases. Sheets and plates are in excellent request. 
Shortages in bolts and nuts, particularly the latter, are 
slowing down. Wire nails have come forward from 
mills more freely, but distributers still have many back 
orders. Sheet zine is %c. a lb. lower at 10%c. per lb. 
in 600 lb. lots. 

Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $3.614%4 per 100 
lb.; flats, $4.40: concrete bars, $3.76%, to $3.89; 
structural angles, channels and beams, $3.71%; tire 
steel, $4.80 to $5.15: open-hearth spring steel, $8 


to $10; crucible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.80 to 
$5.30; hoop steel, $5.80 to $6.30; cold-rolled steel, 


$4.75 to $5.25: toe calk steel, $6.15; refined iron, 
33.614, per 100 Ib.: best refined iron, $4.75; Wayne 
iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $6.60 to $7.10; steel plates, 
$3.71% to $3.971.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 


$4.6145 per 100 Ib.; No. 28 black sheets, $5.75; No. 

28 galvanized, $6.90. 

Coke.—New England foundry coke producers, who a 
month or so back were behind on shipments, today are 
soliciting shipping instructions against contracts. A 
majority of melters in this territory have sufficient fuel 
on hand, but lack iron. Both the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. quote foundry 
coke at $15 delivered within the $3.10 freight zone. 
They have sold limited tonnages of egg coke to found- 
ries the past week at $10 ovens. Scattered car lots of 
72 hr. Connellsville foundry coke were placed in this 
territory the past week at 6.75 ovens, or $12.30 deliv- 
ered, $2.70 a ton under the market for local fuel. 


Old Material.—Recent buying by a Pittsburgh mil) 
had a sentimental steadying influence here on those 
materials involved. The market as a whole, however, 
continues dull; prices named by brokers in certain in- 
stances are not held open an hour; buyers and sellers 
are more concerned with rejections than anything else; 
on some rejected material price adjustments have run 
as high as $8.50 a ton; brokers are placing time limits 
on shipments; and the general situation is still very 
much unsettled. Railroad and yard wrought, rolling 
mill borings and machinery cast are 50c. a ton lower 
on actual transactions and shafting and axles $1. Mixed 
borings and turnings were bought the past week 
against old contracts at $14 on cars and heavy melting 
steel at $16, while 100-ton lots of chemical borings have 
been taken on speculation at $17. Not enough business 
has been transacted in other materials to establish a 
market basis. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots 
delivered consuming points: 


No. 1 machinery cast..........- $25.00 to $25.50 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 23.00 to 23.50 
ONG: WORE. vw niies hb ve es teaneem 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 26.00 to 26.50 
Sevest Cs WOU ski. cence casics 24.00 to 25.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........ $16.00 to $16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 yard wrought. .... sce» 16.50 to 17.00 
Wrought pipe (l-in. in diam., 

Over BE. BED aa vev cs theavas 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 14.50to 15.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 16.00 to 17.00 
Blast furnace borings and 

CNS - ci tek Kxeeiadicen Oates 14.00 to 14.50 
Forged scrap and bundled 

ON SS ea ae 13.50 to 14.00 
rr ry eee 19.50 to 20.00 


ee oe re 19.50 to 20.00 
Raita Gol CORED 6 caw eRetes beads 18.00 to 18.50 
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Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Sales Very Light—Furnace Coke 
Lower—Scrap Declines 


CINCINNATI, May 21.—Sales were very light last 
week, carload lots only moving. Inquiry also was 
light, a Louisville melter being in the market for 500 
tons of Northern, a western Indiana melter for eight 
cars of special analysis Southern, and a car manufac- 
turer for 200 tons of special analysis. Prices show lit- 
tle change, $30, Ironton, being quoted by practically 
all sellers and $27, Birmingham, being firmly main- 
tained on Southern irons. There is no activity in basic 
or silvery irons, although a few carload inquiries for 
ferroalloys for prompt shipment are being figured on. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base)... .$31.05 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 31.55 
ee ree 41.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
Se Bei eeh aii eh ede Weds aie thes aoe 32.27 
RS ee 32.27 
PE bE ies SREY SOS 6. oe.Ka dd OSES EE NS 32.27 


Finished Materials.—Buying during the past week 
has been comparatively light, but there seems to be 
no concern felt in the trade that the end of the wave 
of prosperity is in sight. All metal-working companies 
are busy, and are taking shipments right along, with 
some of them already having taken in their full quota 
on second quarter contracts. Some rumors were cur- 
rent that prices on bars and shapes and plates were 
being shaded $1 per ton, but investigation fails to con- 
firm the rumor. Little change is expected to develop 
in the price situation for some time to come. 
are in fair demand, though mills are now pretty well 
booked for third quarter, and the market may be con- 
sidered as firm. All companies are pretty generally 
quoting the prices of the leading interest. Third quar- 
ter contracting for wire products was very good during 
the past week at the prices quoted by the Corporation’s 
subsidiary. Some mills are getting $3.10 for wire nails 
for 30 to 60 days’ delivery, and $3.15 has been paid for 
two to three weeks’ delivery. The trade is pretty well 
covered, however, and shipments are showing much 
improvement.‘ In the structural field the only new 
inquiry is for five girder spans for the Big Four 
Railroad, and 10 girder spans for the Peoria & East- 
ern Illinois Railway Co., the total amounting to 1200 
tons. No award has been made on 550 tons for the 
Frank Smith Paper Co.’s mill at Middletown, though 
it is reported that a Cincinnati fabricator will get the 
job. The Vandorn Iron Works has been awarded con- 
tract for steel work at the Indiana State Reformatory, 
involving several hundred tons of steel, and C. J. 
Wacker, Indianapolis, is low bidder on buildings for 
the Indiana State Board of Agriculture. The Rauh & 
Mack Shirt Co., Cincinnati, will shortly ask bids on an 
8-story addition to their factory, for which 300 tons 
of reinforcing bars will be required. 


Warehouse Business——Business continues’ good, 
with prices firm. The hand-to-mouth policy of buying, 
now very much in evidence, is expected to keep local 
jobbers busy throughout the next few months, at least. 
Reinforcing bars and small angles are moving fast, 
with blue annealed and galvanized sheets also in heavy 
demand. An advance in sheet prices is rumored. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.50c.;: reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 
4.25c.; shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.60c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.50c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 5c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.25c.; No. 
28 black sheets, 5.35c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
6.35¢c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60 per 100 lb.; com- 
mon wire nails, $3.60 per keg base. 


Coke.—Activity in the coke market is confined to 
furnace grades for prompt shipment to furnaces which 
are not getting a regular supply on contracts. We 
note two sales of 25 cars each to furnaces in southern 
Ohio, with an inquiry for a round tonnage current. 
Prices rule about the same as last week, with the ex- 
ception of Connellsville furnace, which is off 25c. a ton 
in this market, now being quoted at $5, ovens. 


Old Material.—A steel mill in southern Ohio bought 
heavy melting steel last week at $23 for June shipment 
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and is now offering only $22. Some small sales of cast 
scrap are reported, but largely to melters out of the 
district. Buyers are not anxious to purchase, and while 
indications point to better business, there is some 
speculation as to when this will develop. Prices are 
off from 50c. to $1. . 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 


cinnati : 

Per Gross Ton 
MemGieR Sheets 2 ics eevee tetes $15.50 to $16.00 
arr eet ee 18.00 to 18.5 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up.... 29.50to 30.00 
NS FT ree ee 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel rails for melting.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Ce MUN. ek s ka 6 oe PODER ERs So's 18.50 to 19.00 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
CO SUED oo o's Oe an aoe Be Seed 14.00 to 14.50 
UOGs SUFRERED ccccccenccnnece 13.00 to 13.50 
ee a ee re re 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... - 23.50 to 24.00 
8 errr tre 14.50 to 15.00 
OID. 5 Sirsa ad aha es Ree A 25.00to 25.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 17.00 to 17.50 
ees DG BO 6-0 asses vee 13.00 to 13.50 


St. Louis 


Only Small Lots of Pig Iron Sold—Buying 
of Steel Less Active 


St. Louis, May 22.—Continued quietness prevails 
in the market for pig iron. Actual transactions are 
confined to scattering small lots, the largest reported 
being less than 100 tons. The only inquiry for spot 
iron came from a Kansas City melter and called for 
four cars of foundry iron and one car of charcoal iron. 
In the immediate past, however, slightiy more interest 
is manifest in third quarter requirements. This in- 
terest is taking the form of market feelers, users evi- 
dently being anxious to ascertain bottom prices. All 
believe present prices too high and a concerted effort 
is being made to obtain concessions on distant needs. 
The furnaces, on the other hand, are not disposed to 
press sales, and are holding firmly at current quota- 
tions. Activities at both mills and foundries continue 
at the recent high levels, but there is a notable falling 
off in the volume of new ordering. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 
cents average switching charge from Granite City: 


Northern féy. 00. 1.76 to B26 iis. ccccecs 34.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 34.16 
EP eee re er et eee 34.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.26.......c00% 32.17 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Fabricators report a slow- 
ing down in the demand from all sources, and their 
purchases are in small lots to accommodate special jobs. 
About the only signs of activity come from the oil fields, 
which are calling for goodly tonnages of plates, rods 
and other drilling materials. The scarcity of nails and 
wire products generally continues acute. Stocks are 
light, and deliveries backward. Warehousemen are 
apparently disturbed by the talk of declining prices, 
and have curtailed their buying, though in many in- 
stances stocks are light and poorly assorted. No fea- 
ture has developed in railroad buying, which as con- 
trasted with recent weeks, is slow. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.35c.; structural 
shapes, 3.45c.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.45c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, 
one pass, 5.20c.; cold drawn rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.45c.; structural rivets, 4.15c.; boiler 
rivets, 4.25c.; tank rivets, yy in. and smaller, 50-5 
per cent off list; machine bolts, 45-5 per cent; car- 
riage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws, 50-5 per cent; 
hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $2.50; 
and tapped, $2.50 off list. 


Coke.—By-product plants in this district are oper- 
ating at capacity, and shipping approximately 80 per 
cent of their current output. Books have been opened 
for contracting through next March, and to date good 
response is reported, especially from domestic con- 
sumptive sources. An Iowa utility company is inquir- 
ing for 32,000 tons for delivery through next April. 
Offerings of Connellsville and Wise County coke are 
more liberal, and the price easier. Metallurgical users 
are well covered on nearby requirements. 
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Old Material.—The market for scrap iron and steel 
is the dullest in many weeks, and the decline in prices 
remains unchecked. Most quotations in dealers’ lists, 
however, are nominal, as no transactions have taken 
place upon which to predicate more accurate figures. 
The industries are purchasing almost nothing, and 
most of them are equipped with material sufficient to 
take them comfortably through June and July. The 
melt is big, though, and a revival in buying is looked 
for soon. Railroad offerings include 5500 tons by the 
Wabash; 7700 tons by Illinois Central; 700 tons by I. & 
G. N., and 425 by the Alabama & Vicksburg. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 


follows: 
Per Gross Ton 

Se DORON! 6 ict cad dered biunssuwe $20.00 to $20.50 
er ee 20.00 to 20.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 22.50 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, standard section.. 37.50 to 39.00 
CME BFGG GR WRGGERs cc ccccsvens 22.50 to 23.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy shoveling steel.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

GES cick cbs bak acne we raun mea 19.00 to 19.50 

Per Net Ton 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 14.75 to 15.25 
a ee eae 19.00 to 19.50 
SPO GRP GIO, eek s ce mune aneses 27.00 to 27.50 
en GN Bis a.c's c'cn ne Keds vee 24.00 to 24.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 16.50 to 17.00 
PE SD cnn canadedenen 23.50 to 24.00 
Steel couplers and knuckles..... 23.75 to 24.25 
eee 13.50 to 14.00 
Bs ES Wiha ede S-dichmal oar 16.25 to 17.00 
i 2 Cn Un... vémedh a des 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 22.00 to 22.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 20.75 to 21.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Birmi 
irmingham 


Buyers and Sellers Satisfied to Do Nothing— 
Rails Shipped to Japan 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 22.—A lot of 450 tons of 
low silicon pig iron, one of 300 tons and several of 200 
tons, besides car lots for prompt delivery in the South, 
and scattering lots of carloads to 200 tons for Western 
delivery, were transactions in new iron buying re- 
ported by Birmingham makers last week. The base 
was $27 except with the largest merchant maker, who 
asked $28 for small prompt lots. Neither maker nor 
melter had altered attitude, both being seemingly con- 
tent with the hiatus. One maker is sold to capacity 
through September. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. blew in a fourth Birmingham stack Sunday, giving 
it six active ones, and reiterates intention of blowing 
in the new Sheffield stack in June. The make is now 
at former record high, possibly a little more. Melters 
take their iron promptly. The largest maker of mer- 
chant iron is behind in deliveries and one other is 
very much behind. Car service is excellent. The 
Pacific Coast is taking 500 tons via Mobile this week, 
an equal amount to go that way next month. The 
Central Iron & Coal Co. Was still out of the market at 
last report. No maker is actively in the market. No 
fourth quarter business has been done and only a few 
nibblings have been received. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
furnaces as follows: 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25........secee. 27.00 
SI asi ces i Mi ed oe wi a wan ein fs ahi a 26.00 
CRaerosal, warms Wast. .. 6... cc cccccccess 34.00 


Finishing Mills—The Tennessee company moved 
2900 tons of rails to Otaru, Japan, via Mobile, last 
week. This company and the Gulf States Steel Co. 
offer steel bars at approximately the same price, $2.65 
to $2.70, each making the Tennessee company’s accus- 
tomed concession under the Pittsburgh plus freight 
price. Nails are eight to twelve weeks late in delivery. 
Wire mills report new business equal to capacity. The 
Tennessee company’s new bar mill is in successful 
operation. 

Cast Iron Pipe——The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. has booked 3000 tons of 14, 36 and 42-in. 
sizes for Memphis, following a recent order of 1100 
tons for the same city. Orders involving 200 to 300 tons 
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from Southern municipalities, as well as Western are 
numerous. The base is $49, but $1 and more above 
are sometimes charged. Sanitary pipe is rather in- 
active with base firm at $75 for standard. 


Coal and Coke.—The coke market remains ex- 
tremely strong, with standard spot foundry at $9 to 
$10, and the make in avid demand at these figures. 
Coal production has fallen from 400,000 tons weekly 
to 385,000 tons, owing to easing of commercial steam 
coal demand. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is inclined to tem- 
porary dullness in steel, but remains active in cast iron 
with fair volume of business going at the quoted prices. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham. dis- 
trict yards as follows: 


COM Shenk WE onan cncasadncecen $18.00 to $20.00 
SS RR ee ee ee ee 16.00 to 18.00 
Wits. a ibe ase o0es inka 24.00 to 25.00 
Pee GR: i> dan a6 cnreninn cont 24.00 to 25.00 
TOG GHRNOEE on ncxecnccescas 23.00 to 24.00 
Otewe SRG (so dion cenldank Jackies 18.00 to 19.00 
[oak TG. Dees ¢ add aece nade 12.00to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.00 to 13.00 


Buffalo 


Some Price Concessions in a Dull Pig Iron 
Market 


BuFFALO, May 22.—Except for small sales of car- 
load lots and in a few instances, sales of about 100-ton 
lots, the stagnant condition of the pig iron market con- 
tinues. Salesmen generally find melting on a large 
scale and foundry piles diminishing but no immediate 
anxiety on the part of buyers to arouse interest. Iso- 
lated sales of pig iron, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 at $29 are 
undoubtedly being made, but the majority of producers 
here are holding firm at $29.50 and do not feel that 
price concessions would bring out business. The dis- 
couraging note that is felt in some branches of the 
steel] trade where building operations have been de- 
ferred or abandoned because of the labor situation, is 


reflected as could be expected at furnaces. One impor- _ 


tant sales office did not quote in a single instance all 
week. The same schedule $29.50; with a 50c. differen- 
tial for higher silicons, is held firm by at least four 
furnaces. Combined activity by all interests did not 
exceed 4000 tons of new business. An offer of $30 for 
a small tonnage of silicon 2.75 to 3.25 was refused by 
a furnace holding firm to its announced list and on a 
carload lot of silicon 3.25 to 3.75 obtained $31.50. 
Whenever the $29 base price on Buffalo iron has been 
quoted, probably it was at points in eastern New York 
and New England where the same price was offered 
by a New York State furnace east of Buffalo. 
We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil. ..$30.00 to $30.50 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 29.50to 30.00 


No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...... 29.00 to 29.50 
TENGE o'de i ccdbesvetessusdeesses 28.00 to 29.00 
WR". « nts ks td anenevdeee 29.00 to 30.00 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 37.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Greater third-quarter in- 
terest has developed and several big users of semi- 
finished material have been actively seeking prices. In 
several instances mills and agencies find sales better; 
new business is closer in tonnage to shipments, but the 
buoyant feeling expressed in all quarters a few weeks 
ago is not manifest. Building projects under way are 
being pushed vigorously, but there is no question that 
labor difficulties, present and expected, have influenced 
the abandonment of proposed work. Consumption is 
heavy. There is no evidence of stocking. While de- 
mand has been less insistent, encouragement is found 
in the fact that no cancellations have occurred. The 
price range on bars is 2.40c. to 2.50c.; on shapes, 2.50c. 
to 2.60c. and plates 2.50c. Pipe and tin plate demand 
is especially brisk. 


We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢c.: hoops, 4.65c.; bands, 4.35¢.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 
5.10c.; cold rolled round shafting, 4.45c. 


Old Material.—Prices have sagged and the market 
is dull. No large consumer is interested in buy- 
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ing; shipping on old contracts is brisk but new business 
is inconsequential. Mills are absolutely out of the 
market. 


Heavy melting steel...... .... $20.50 to $21.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and under...... 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 19.00 to 20.00 
Cre SER, 5 bo wal kw eee 6 o.o's a bee BBO 
Machine shop turnings... ... 16.00to 17.00 
Cast iron borings............ 19.00 to 20.00 


Sarees. 18.50 to 19.50 
DD. oS nance nbn eae ome . 19.00 to 20.00 
IS sid até hae t 6.5 os oh ew o> 18.00 to 19.00 
Bundled sheet stampings...... 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.... . 23.00to 24.00 
Hydraulic compressed .... .. 19.00to 20.00 
Railroad malleable . 24.00to 25.00 


San Francisco 


Interest Shown in Chinese Pig lron—Softness in 
East Finds Little Reflection 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 16—There has been compara- 
tively little change in business conditions of the iron 
and steel industries on this coast during the last two 
weeks. While maximum prices on the best grades of 
iron and steel have been well sustained, some dealers 
say the range has been slightly widened. This applies 
more particularly to the medium and lower qualities of 
scrap. Up to the present time, the private advices 
indicating soft spots in some of the Eastern markets 
have had no appreciable effect on trade conditions on 
the Pacific Coast, but there is a clearly defined under- 
current of belief that the present high prices cannot 
be sustained much longer. 

Pig Iron.—While there are not so many sales, the 
market is rather stronger now than at the beginning 
of the month, on all grades of iron. For the present, 
English and Scotch iron figure insignificantly as far as 
new buying is concerned, because of existing conditions 
in continental Europe, but attention here is turning to 
Chinese and other Oriental iron, much of which is of 
very good quality, although requiring some care in 
grading. Little material is coming trom the Eastern 
States, the furnaces there being closely sold up. The 
iron they have is held firmly at high prices and with an 
enlarged demand within their home areas, they can 
readily dispose of their products without soliciting any 
business on this coast. Under these conditions, prices 
here are strongly maintained at from $38 to $42.50 per 
ton, the widened range depending upon quality and 
quantities and deliveries. It is also noted that, while 
there are many inquiries, the sales are not corre- 
spondingly large. All the leading consumers bought 
ahead so freely that their supplies on hand are still 
sufficient to carry them through the next two or three 
months, by which time, they seem to be confident, 
prices will be lower. They also assert that Chinese and 
Oriental iron shows marked improvement in quality 
during the last few years. It is said to grade well and 
will carry considerable scrap. The imports of pig 
iron by sea during April totaled 4203 tons, but the 
bulk of this was shipments on account of contract 
orders. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Requirements for struc- 
tural steel are extensive and in this city and Los 
Angeles, the enlarged number of building permits as 
compared with last year is considered an indication that 
more than the average quantity of steel will be needed 
for the next six months. In this city, the newly 
planned Huntington Hotel and the new shops of the 
Western Pacific Railroad Co. at Sacramento will take 
large tonnages. 

Coke.—There has not been much of the imported 
variety bought during the past six weeks or two 
months, and for the last few weeks there has been 
no change in market conditions. There is still a small 
tonnage en route, but whether this is sold or not is 
not commonly known. Imports by sea for April 
totalled 1296 tons and arrivals thus far for May are 
extremely light. Spot market rates in San Francisco 
at present are held steady at $25 per short ton. Sup- 
plies continue adequate and will undoubtedly so 


continue for at least the coming three months. Buyers 
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are rather backward and purchase sparingly on 
account of the ruling high prices. 


Iron Pipe.—Leading dealers say they are not 
booking any more business for the present, the orders 
for future deliveries being unusually extensive and well 
placed into the fall months. Fulfillment of old lines 
being in active progress, new trading is light and busi- 
ness quiet. Prices are held firmly and some hesitancy 
is noted. as to naming prices. 


Old Material.—Prices remain steady and_ trade 
positions show no noteworthy variations as compared 
with two weeks ago. Purchases for foundry uses have 
been liberal and asking figures have been readily paid 
for desirable lots, practically all at from $14 to $15 
per ton. A feature of the market recently has been 
largely increased quantities of old material offering. 


Cleveland 


New Record for Ore Consumption—Limited 
Demand for Pig Iron 


CLEVELAND, May 22.—Lake ore shipments are be- 
ginning to move in fair volume. The ore market con- 
tinues inactive and sellers are not looking for business 
in any volume for some time. The labor situation is 
still causing some anxiety and the scarcity of men 
at the mines is expected to become more acute, as 
operations of the open pit mines are now being resumed. 
Some mine owners may find it necessary to operate 
their underground mines on one instead of two shifts 
because of lack of sufficient labor. Local ore firms 
have received the new wage schedules of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., and these schedules will be followed 
rather closely by the independent mining companies. 
The Steel Corporation’s schedule shows an advance 
from $3.75 to $4.20 per 10-hr. day for common labor. 

Ore Stocks.—During April there were 5,582,303 gross 
tons of Lake Superior ore consumed, breaking all rec- 
ords for a month. The greatest amount consumed in 
any previous month was 5,499,928 tons in October, 1918. 
During March there were 5,473,704 gross tons consumed, 
according to the monthly report of the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, and during April, 1922, 3,058,929 
tons. The total amount at furnaces and Lake Erie 
docks May 1 was 19,682,752 tons, as compared with 
25,091,560 tons on the same date a year ago. Stocks 
at furnace yards May 1 amounted to 14,825,210 tons, as 
compared with. 18,495,730 tons on April 1. 


Pig Iron.—There is a limited local demand for 
foundry iron, mostly in small lots for early shipment, 
and this demand is being supplied for the most part 
by Buffalo furnaces, as local furnaces have no iron to 
offer. The common price on Buffalo iron is $29.50 
and car lot sales have been made at that price, but 
one sale of several hundred tons was made to a Cleve- 
land consumer at $29. Buyers continue to hold off 
in covering for their third quarter requirements and as 
a whole the market was duller the past week than in 
the preceding week. One producer who has been an 
active seller sold only 1000 tons during the week in 
several lots. In the nearby territory, one sale of 200 
tons was made to a Canton consumer. Valley prices 
show a weaker tendency with quotations now ranging 
from $30 to $31. The lake furnace price is unchanged 
at $31 to $31.50. In spite of the inactivity in buying, 
the melt apparently shows no falling off and some pro- 
ducers are getting shipping orders in excess of their 
production. There is no activity in steel making 
grades, although resale basic iron is being offered in 
the local market at $29. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron includes a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furnace .......... $28.00 to 29.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

EE ng. aaah # Math he hens 4 Odes Oe 31.77 to 32.15 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 33.00 
IND, snd es uo pa BAe y teed a 31.77 to 32.15 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 42.52 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

Cis as RS oe Cree ed When ee 36.00 
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Ferrealloys.—Domestic spiegeleisen is now being 
offered in the local market in limited tonnages for ship- 
ment during the fall at $44 for 16 to 19 per cent and 
$45 for 19 to 21 per cent. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Consumers are now get- 
ting steel in rather liberal] quantities and consequently 
the pressure of mills for shipments has been relieved 
considerably. Buying continues rather light in volume, 
the demand being almost wholly for early require- 
ments, as most of the larger consumers appear to be 
covered with contracts that will take care of their 
third quarter needs. No cancellations of material or 
suspension of deliveries are reported. With a decrease 
in new business, some of the independent mills are 
able to take orders for considerably earlier deliveries 
than a few weeks ago. Although reports from Detroit 
indicate some slowing down in automobile production, 
the demand for steel from automobile and parts manu- 
facturers shows no falling off. However, this industry 
has not yet purchased much steel for its third quarter 
requirements. There is little change in the price situa- 
tion further than the tendency of the market to settle 
down closer to the Steel Corporation’s price levels. 
Steel bars are quoted at 2.40c. to 2.50c., considerable 
third quarter business being taken at the latter price, 
and-bars for early shipment can now be bought at that 
price. An early shipment order involving bars, 
plates and structural material was taken at 2.55c. 
While plates can be bought at 2.50c. for August ship- 
ment, consumers who want positive assurance of 
earlier deliveries are still paying 2.60c. to 2.85. for 
small lots, the higher price being for delivery in about 
30 days. In the building field, the disposition to hold 
off in placing contracts is still in evidence. Owing to 
the easing in the steel situation, prices on fabricated 
work for early delivery requiring steel from stock are 
easier. Recently fabricators have been getting $15 a 
ton premium for rush work, the excess price above that 
for extended delivery being about equivalent to the 
extra cost of warehouse material as compared with 
shipments at mills’ convenience. Bids will be received 
May 28 for the Cleveland Library requiring 2500 tons. 
Bids for the steel plant for the Ford Motor Co. in 
Detroit have been rejected and new bids have been 
taken on revised plans calling for 6500 tons. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.36c.; plates and struc- 
tural shapes, 3.46c.: No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.70c.; 
No. 9 annealed wire, 3.25c.: No, 28 black sheets, 
4.75¢c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.90c.; No. 10 blue 


annealed sheets, 3.90c. to 4.06c.: cold rolled rounds, 
3.90c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.40c.; hoops and 


bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage or heavier. 
4.16c.; narrower than 1 in. or lighter than No. 20 
gage, 4.60c. 


Semi-Finished Steel—A local producer has closed 
contracts for 35,000 to 40,000 tons of sheet bars and 
slabs for the third quarter, subject to trade paper 
quotations. Consumers are well supplied for the 
present and there is little inquiry for semi-finished 
material for early shipment. The market appears to 
be about $45. 


Alloy Steel.—There has been very little buying as 
yet by the automobile companies for the third quarter 
and the market is dull. Prices are about \%c. per lb. 
lower on 3% per cent nickel steel, on chrome molybde- 
num and on some grades of chrome nickel steel. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut specifications 
continue fairly heavy, but very little new business is 
coming out. Rivet manufacturers are getting some 
new business in good size lots from railroads for car re- 
pair work and good specifications on contracts. Rivet 
prices are unchanged at 3.25c. for structural rivets and 
3.35c. for boiler rivets. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Inquiries have come from the 
South for work that is expected to require considerable 
tonnages, but new work in this territory is light. The 
only job pending of any size is the Baldwin Reservoir, 
Cleveland, requiring 1400 tons, for which bids will be 
received May 25. Specifications call for soft steel bars. 
Prices on rail steel reinforcing bars are unchanged at 
2.40c. to 2.50c. 


Sheets.—There is further evidence of an easing in 
prices on black and galvanized sheets which are com- 
monly quoted at 3.85c. for the former and 5c. for the 
latter. Black sheets can be bought for June shipment 
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at the above price, although some mills are still asking 
4c. Blue annealed sheets are still scarce and are 
quoted at 3c. to 3.25c., the higher price generally being 
for the heavier gages or early deliveries. Third 
quarter contracts are being taken at these prices. 
Sales of automobile body sheets in limited volume have 
been made by independent mills at 5.35c., but automo- 
bile companies seem in no hurry to place contracts. 


Ceke.—Coke prices continue to soften. Standard 
Connellsville foundry coke is now quoted at $6.50 to 
$7.25 for prompt shipment, although some makes are 
being offered as low as $5.75. The demand is mod- 
erate. 


Old Material.—The market continues weak and in- 
active. Heavy melting steel has declined about 50c. 
more per ton, but prices on other grades are not close- 
ly defined owing to the absence of transactions and quo- 
tations, which are unchanged on other grades, and are 
largely nominal. Scrap in considerable volume is be- 
ing offered, having been brought out by the price de- 
clines, but consumers are showing no interest in the 
market. Heavy melting steel is be:ng freely offered at 
$21.50, but can prohably be bought at $21. Dealers are 
looking for further declines and are not buying any 
material for yard stocks. 

We quote per f.o.b. 


gross ton Cleveland as 


follows: 
Heavy melting steel............-. $21.00 to $21.50 
Rails for rolling.............--. 23.50to 24.00 
Rails under 3 ft............---- 36.00 33.75 
Low phosphorus melting........ 24.00 to 24.75 
COE TUNE Coin cine aecs wees 17.25to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 17.25to 17.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 17.25 to 17.50 
Compressed sheet steel......... 20.00to 20.25 
Cees WGI ois os so ts we 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 27.00 to 28.00 
Light bundle sheet stamp ngs... 12.75 to 13.00 
Steel axle turnings............. 18.00to 18.50 
POOR i MOI et ead tek are de Gia ae ee 
1 he Ree eet 16.00 to 16.25 
Drop forge flashings............ 18.75 to 19.00 
Railroad grate bars............ 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plate ...... eS get ae 17.00 to 18.00 
PIpOS GG MOG... cn cccccccvccss JOROm Tee 


Philadelphia 


Very Little Business Being Done—Prices 
Slightly Easier 


PHILADELPHIA, May 22.—Conditions in both the steel 
and pig iron trade favor the buyer to a greater extent 
than at any time this year. Very little new business 
is being placed, deliveries on contracts are satisfactory 
in every respect and consumers are getting all of the 
material they need, despite the high rate of consump- 
tion. In certain steel products there are more offerings 
by mills, this being particularly true as regards plates, 
shapes, bars and sheets, and on these products premium 
prices have practically disappeared. While business is 
not coming out in sufficient volume for mills that are 
really in need of tonnage, the majority of mills have 
full order books for the next two to four months. Many 
of the mills producing pipe, tin plate, sheets and wire 
products are sold up through the third quarter. The 
weakest spot in the market is in plates, some Eastern 
mills not having more than four or five weeks’ business 
ahead and orders are coming in at a rate considerably 
less than shipments. 

Pig iron buyers have deserted the market almost 
entirely, and the quantity of iron sold within the past 
week has been almost nil. Prices as quoted by eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces are being held firmly, but the 
competition of Buffalo and western and central Penn- 
sylvania furnaces is encountered more frequently on 
the small lots that are being bought, these furnaces in 
most instances quoting lower delivered prices to com- 
petitive points. The scrap trade is dull and prices are 
lower than a week ago. 

Pig Iron.—With pig iron consumption at the highest 
level it has reached in a year and a half, sales of pig 
iron in this district are at the lowest point they have 
reached within the same period, and are, in fact, almost 
negligible. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are holding 
firmly to their quotations of $31 for No. 2 plain, $32 
for No. 2X and $33 for No. 1X, but it remains to be 
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seen how much longer they can continue these prices 
in view of competition which is coming from furnaces 
in the western and central sections of the State. A 
sale of a few hundred tons of No. 1X iron by a western 
Pennsylvania furnace to a Connecticut consumer is re- 
ported at $29.50, furnace, which with a freight rate of 
$4.92 made the delivered price $34.42, or $2.23 below 
the price eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are understood 
to have quoted on the same inquiry. Buyers evidently 
expect that the furnaces will make concessions to get 
business, while the furnace operators point to their full 
order books and say that the needs of the consumers 
will force them to buy before the furnaces are really 
in need of tonnage. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Essington, Pa., which inquired for 1200 tons of 
foundry and Bessemer grades for third quarter, is 
said to have received no bids of less than $31, base, for 
foundry iron and withdrew its inquiry, explaining that 
it expected to buy the iron later at lower prices. The 
Robesonia furnace in eastern Pennsylvania and the Al- 
leghany furnace in Virginia have been forced to go 
out of blast for repairs and will probably be idle for 
some weeks. Both had fairly good order books. A 
eargo of 2007 tons of basic iron from British India was 
received at this port last week. Low phosphorus iron, 
copper free, is now being offered at $30 to $31, New 
York State furnace, but nearby producers maintain 
their quotations of $35, having a lower freight rate to 
consumers in this district. Copper bearing low phos- 
phorus iron is still quoted at $33, furnace. There is no 
inquiry for basic, but it is expected that a large Eastern 
consumer, using about 20,000 tons a month, will come 
into the market soon for third quarter. Basic is to be 
had at $30, delivered. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76 cents to $1.64 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


eee er rr rey $31. 76 to $32. * 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 32.76 to 33.6 
ie ee, POO REE. Shin canacness 33.76 to 34. 64 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

A iia in el eS ce: es Sie Bek Sek ib, ie Dh Om 34.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 35.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pe a 30.00 to 31.00 
Pe PE oscnbbeee tn do'n donee 29.50 to 30.00 
ED Fe sb ew ene can hee ee 33.14to 33.64 
— low phos. (f.0.b. fur- 

DP stints ss bnts edhe ecb au 30.00 to 35.00 
eaper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 
a Rare ere ce eee 33.00 


Foreign Pig Iron 
All prices f.o.b. cars toeeey. duty paid. 


Continental foundry, 1.80 to 2.5 
sil. $30.50 
Continental foundry, 2.50 to 3 sil. 31.50 
Low phos. copper free, guar. not 
over 0.035 per cent phos...... $35.00 to 36.00 
Continental, phos. 1.50; sil. 2 to 3.. 30.00 to 31.00 
Ore.—There were heavy importations of foreign ore 
last week as follows: From Spain, 5586 tons; Algeria, 
6500 tons; Sweden, 6784 tons} Greece, 8000 tons; Chile, 
6000 tons. In addition 1500 tons of chrome ore came 
from British India and 4000 tons from British South 
Africa. 


Coke.—Furnace coke for third quarter contracts is 
now freely offered at $6, Connellsville, while for prompt 
shipment quotations are not higher than $5.50, and in 
some instances less. Foundry coke is about $1 a ton 
higher. None of the furnaces in this district, so far as 
known, has covered for its third quarter requirements, 
some expecting they will be able to contract at not more 
than $5.50. 


Ferroalloys——A furnace which will shortly be 
making spiegeleisen is now offering this alloy for ship- 
ment beginning about one month hence at $50, furnace, 
for carload lots, at $47.50 for 200 tons or more and at 
$45 for 1000 tons or more. This supply will relieve to 
some extent the serious shortage of spiegel which has 
. enabled dealers with spot supplies to obtain as high as 
$55 a ton. Ferromanganese is quoted at unchanged 
prices, $125 for future and $130 for prompt, either 
foreign or domestic, f.o.b. cars seaboard or furnace. 
Last week’s imports of ferromanganese from England 
were 200 tons. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There are very few transac- 
tions in billets, which are uniformly quoted by Eastern 
mills at $45 for rerolling quality and $55 for forging 
quality, Pittsburgh base. 


eee ee eee eee eee ee 
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Rails —The Pennsylvania Railroad Lines East has 
not yet definitely closed for its rails, and it is expected 
that its purchase will not exceed 25,000 to 30,000 tons. 
The Philadelphia & Reading has practically closed for 
15,000 tons. 


Plates.—The Eastern plate market continues to sag 
and it is now difficult to obtain higher than 2.60c., 
Pittsburgh, even for prompt shipments. June rollings 
are offered at this figure and for third quarter, 2.50c., 
Pittsburgh, can easily be done. The few Eastern mills 
that still quote 2.75c., Pittsburgh, are taking little 
business. The Pennsylvania Railroad has closed with 
three mills for 15,000 tons of steel, mostly plates, for 
fabricated car parts which will be manufactured by 
three or four car builders. The Western Maryland 
will require about 10,000 tons of plates for car parts, 
and the Philadelphia & Reading has inquired for 1500 
tons for car repairs. 


Structural Shapes.—The demand for shapes for 
building work continues to fall off and there is now 
very little work in the market, the most important 
local job being 600 to 800 tons for the Samaritan Hos- 
pital. Shapes for third quarter are offered at 2.50c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—The reduction of the price on bars by a large 
producer to 2.40c., Pittsburgh, has not been followed 
by any large placing of business, but some consumers 
have covered for third quarter at this figure, the ton- 
nage so taken having been practically put on the books 
some weeks ago in the form of reservations. Bar iron 
makers, with one or two exceptions, are still quoting 
2.50c. Pittsburgh, but a sizable inquiry would probably 
bring out 2.40c. quotations. 


Sheets.—Premium prices for sheets are disappear- 
ing, as several producers are able to give fairly prompt 
deliveries at the prices quoted for third quarter by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and leading inde- 
pendent producers, namely 3c. for blue annealed, 3.85c. 
for black and 5c. for galvanized, Pittsburgh. Premiums 
are more readily obtained on galvanized than on other 
forms. One Eastern mill, however, quotes 3.25c., 
Pittsburgh, for blue annealed, but is taking very little 
business as it is sold up for two or three months. 


Warehouse Business.—There has been a slight fall- 
ing off in the volume of buying of steel out of stock 
in the past week, but the total is still considerable. 
Prices have not changed 


Old Material.—The sale of a large tonnage of steel 
scrap to a Pittsburgh mill has had no influence on 
prices in this market. No. 1 heavy melting steel is 
lower than a week ago in that no sales have been made 
at higher than $20, delivered, while $19 is the minimum. 
Other grades of scrap which have not declined so 
rapidly as steel scrap are now showing further weak- 
ness and we have reduced many quotations from 50c. to 
$1 a ton. Very little trading is being done. A ship- 
ment of 3854 tons of scrap iron from Cuba was received 
here last week. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel. . . $19.00 to $20.00 


I Raters 6 werd a,» bimod ete 6 ae 19.00 to 20.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

OE bee adenine od 306 0 oko 26.00 to 27.00 
Cast iron car wheels............ 24.00to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 24.00 to 25.00 
INO. 1. WORE WROWBRE. oo crccceses 21.00 to 22.00 
ee SC ESS Se eee 18.00 to 18.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 18.00 to 18.50 


No. 1 busheling 
Mixed borings and turnings for 

a oe ee ee 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 


19.00 to 20.00 
17.00 to 17.50 


oo errr ane er 17.00 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

et en SEDs 6 these 4k hk kD 18.00 to 19.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

SO 5 ceo e dbe ka’ sa a oo ac 19.00 to 20.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mills) ............ 18.00to 19.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 22.00 to 24.00 
eg REPRISE ere 24.00 to 25.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

SEES ..:0b dod mre + eae Cav eek 20.00 to 21.00 
Railroad grate bars............ 18.50 to 19.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 18.00to 18.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 22.00 to 24.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 16.50 to 17.00 
EES. ia ok oe athe doh OER 4 kom 6 0c0ck ie 24.00 to 26.00 
ee ree er rr eee 26.00 to 27.00 
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TO PREVENT WASTE 


Manufacturers and Users of Refractories Favor 
Simplified Practice 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—At a preliminary meeting 
here yesterday with the Division of Simplified Practice, 
Department of Commerce, manufacturers and users of 
sleeves, nozzles, stoppers and runner brick used in 
foundry and steel production adopted a resolution in 
favor of simplification and standardization of these 
products. It was voted that the Department of Com- 
merce should call a general conference consisting of 
representatives of users and manufacturers for the pur- 
pose of considering what steps would be most advisable 
in correlating present data concerning the number and 
types in common use and what can be accomplished 
toward their simplification and standardization. It was 
recommended that the next meeting be held on June 
18. All present pledged themselves to do everything 
possible to arouse interest in this proposed avenue for 
the elimination of waste. 

It was stated that the American Foundrymen’s 
Association had adopted six nozzles, nine sleeves and 
one stopper as standard at its convention Oct. 17, 1918, 
but that these standard types and sizes have not been 
widely recognized as yet as shown by the fact that 
there are now close to 300 types and sizes of these re- 
fractories on the market. This great variety, it was 
pointed out, complicates production, hinders efficient 
distribution and retards service until now both the pro- 
ducers and the consumers favor applying simplified 
practice or the elimination of superfluous and excessive 
varieties and the retention of those types and sizes in 
proved greatest demand. 

Those attending the meeting were: Walter H. Kel- 
ley, refractories engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; C. N. Ring, chairman of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association committee on refractories, Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co., Lima, Ohio; James R. Altan, mem- 
ber of Foundrymen’s Association committee, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago; W. A. Hull, member of 
Foundrymen’s Association committee, Bureau of Stand- 
ards; W. G. Owens, Haws Refractories Co., Johnstown, 
Pa.; Charles C. Dacon, Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., Phila- 
delphia; Arthur J. Jackman, Vesuvius Crucible Co., 
Swissvale, Pa.; William A. Durgin, chief division of 
Simplified Practice; Ray M. Hudson, technical as- 
sistant of division. 

Other firms which were said by the division to favor 
simplification of these refractories, but unable to have 
representatives at the meeting, are the Jonathan Bart- 
ley Crucible Co., Trenton, N. J.; Tempest Brick Co., 
Ltd., Pittsburgh; Laclede Christy Co., St. Louis, and 
McCullough-Dalzell Crucible Co., Pittsburgh. 


Status of Automobile Trade 


Revised figures place production of automobiles and 
motor trucks during April_at 380,000, instead of 364,- 
000, according to Automotive Industries. During the 
first week of May, for which reports are now available, 
production of cars was running 5 per cent above the 
first week of April, information indicating, however, 
that output was in advance of shipments. This would 
point to some stocking of finished products by the 
manufacturers. 

It would not be surprising, adds that journal, to find 
a slackening in manufacturing operations coming at 
almost any time owing to the desire of producers to 
bring schedules to a point where they would offer a reg- 
ular operating program to be followed throughout the 
year. 


Through an agreement between molders and a num- 
ber of foundries at Rochester, N. Y., a new wage scale 
of $6.60 per day will take effect, representing an in- 
crease of $1 per day. Among those affected are the 
Erie Foundry, the Anstice Co., Northwestern, Progres- 
sive and Enterprise foundries. 
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COUNSELS PRUDENCE 


President Campbell Gives Views on Business 
Conditions to Employees 


YOUNGSTOWN, May 22.—In a statement to em- 
ployees, President James A. Campbell of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. makes the following ramarks 
with reference to business conditions as affecting the 
steel industry: 


A decided change in the business situation has been 
observed during the past two or three weeks. More or 
less uncertainty has developed, and there has been a gen- 
eral slowing down, especially noticeable in the building 
trades. In New York alone building projects totalling 
more than $50,000,000 in cost have been temporarily aban- 
doned or delayed. The effect of this is seen on orders, 
which are still being booked in fair volume, but there is 
no longer the same insistence on shipments or the former 
eagerness to secure priority. 

Two causes have brought this about. The first is a 
rapid increase in costs, which has led investors to hesitate, 
and the second is the adoption of a more conservative 
policy on the part of bankers. There is plenty of money 
to be had, and the rates of interest are low, but banks 
generally have begun to show greater reluctance in mak- 
ing loans that have the indication of being speculative in 
character. 

This situation was not unexpected. In fact, just such 
a development has been feared, owing to rapid rise in 
costs. It does not seem to be serious enough to affect 
values, except in the stock market, which has shown a good 
deal of uneasiness, and values of industrial securities are 
generally low. The slowing down of business has prob- 
ably begun in time to prevent the result from becoming 
serious, although it may continue for some time to come. 

In the steel industry, prospects are good for continuous 
operation during the remainder of the year, although it 
may not be possible to continue production at the present 
rate during all of that period. There is, however, no indi- 
cation that steady employment will not be available for 
everyone who wants to work. ° 

The situation is one which counsels prudence on the 
part of workmen. It is a good time to keep steadily on 
the job and avoid extravagance and unnecessary purchases. 
Savings and sound, careful investment should be the rule, 
and if everyone follows this, there is every reason to hope 
that the present condition may prove to be wholesome, 
because fundamentally the country is sound and there ig 
nothing in sight to warrant uneasiness as to future. 


Eight-Hour Shifts for Some Workers 


Eight-hr. shifts for some workers in open-hearth 
departments of independent producers have been in- 
augurated in the Mahoning Valley. Four positions are 
affected—first, second and third helpers and charging 
crane operators. The number of employees coming 
under these classifications is small and the maximum 
affected totals less than 300. There is no change in 
tonnage rates. 

Because of the high operating rate and shortage of 
workmen, the change has not yet become effective at all 
plants. In some cases, members of the crew work 16 
hr. and are then off 16 hr. This practice will be dis- 
continued as soon as third shift crews can be filled. 

An operating executive states: “The eight-hr. shift 
in a few high earning positions in the open-hearth de- 
partment is not new at our plant.. We had three shifts 
for the same workers several times before.” 


Sharp Decline in Business in Clay Fire and 
Silica Brick in April 


April registered a sharp decline in business in clay 
fire and silica brick, from that of the previous month, 
according to the figures just made public by the Re- 
fractories Manufacturers’ Association. The net amount 
of new business in clay fire brick in April represented 
only 84 per cent of monthly economical producing 
capacity, as against 125 per cent in March. This, ex- 
pressed in 9-in. equivalent brick, represented 
a decrease of more than 32,000,000 brick. There was 
a decrease in shipments in April as compared with 
March of approximately 6,000,000 brick. New business 
in silica brick in April was equal to 38 per cent of 
monthly economical producing capacity, against 132 
per cent in April, the loss being almost 24,000,000 brick. 
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Plates 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per Ib............ 2.50c. to 2.60c. 
Structural Material 
Beams, channels, etc., base, per Ib............ 2.50c. to 2.60c. 
RE UE bi Gin drasininn 54S 4d d ban ad 005 hnd 2.65c. to 2.75c. 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft steel bars, base, per Ib.............0-005 2.40. to 2.50c. 
Soft steel bars, screw stock quality...... $3 per ton over base 
Reinforcing steel bars, base.............-++045 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
Refined iron bars, base, per Ib............... 3.25c. 
Double refined iron bars, base per Ib.......... 4.85c. to 5.00c. 
Stay bolt iron bars, base, per lb.............. 8.00c. to 8.50c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats 
Hoops, ordinary gages and widths, base, per 1b.3.30c. to 3.50c. 


Hoops, light gage, under 1 in. wide.......... 3.75c. 
SO os a gdb o.p Cabs nade dveaek ee 3.30c. to 3.50c. 
ee SO. ou diner net oh be sew ste ones es 3.30c. to 3.50c. 
Cotton ties, per bundle of 45 lb SURE ERE be 2 00 0 $1.60 
Cold-Finished Steels 
Bars and shafting, base, per Ib.............. 3.25c. 
er WE SE” Us n Reda dbb.05 054 bere ec es cee 5.25c. to 5.50c. 
Wire Products 
RI 6, cna dines 66d eNO k wie Ns 4309 0bRhO $3.00 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and over.............. $2.25 over base 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in.............. 2.50 over base 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage per 100 Ib.......... 2.75 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib...............05.% 2.90 
SSG WINE, DAEG, HOP BOO Bid on vcs ccc ss ccccccnctscence 3.70 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib.............. 3.35 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib...............505- 3.80 
Galvanized staples, base, per Kkeg...........0.000eeeee 3.80 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib.................. 3.45 
eee, Cee, WOOO; DOP ME. bocce ccc ek ss cece ce cesses 3.45 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg.............. 2.70 
Woven fence, carloads (to jobbers)...... 67% per cent off list 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers)...... 65 per cent off list 
Ee ee 
Machine bolts, small, rolled threads...... 50 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, small, cut threads....40 and 10 per cent off list 


Machine bolts, larger and longer. ...40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in 


rolled threads...... 45 per cent off list 


Smaller and shorter, 

I, tale ay xin 0. iti pe ed ee eka ae 40 per cent off list 

Oe ee DS ee Pe eee 40 per cent off list 
EE et aka ee hee he bee ee Ree hae 50 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... .40 and 10 per cent off list 

rer eee 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 

aa eee 35 and 5 ) per cent off list 

Larger and longer sizes........... 35 and 5 per cent off list 
Hot pressed square or hex, nuts, blank.......... $3.00 off list 
ee OE of kas ce te pinnsevacosases 2.75 off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts. blank.......... 3.00 off list 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped........ 2.75 off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

fe in. and smaller, U. S. S........ 75 and 5 per cent off list 

5. in. and larger, U. 8S. S........ 70 and 2% per cent off list 

ne ee, A. Bhs on0005 0's 08 75. 10 and 5 per cent off list 

S. A. E., % in. and larger..... 75,10 and 2% per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages.......... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk ..........75, 10, i and 2™ per cent off list 
EP oss Kk Gk wwe + a hane hanes 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Cap and Set Screws 
Milled square and hex. head cap screws, 

70 and 10 per cent off list 
Sah ahi ae de eS ole wee 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Nis.scd + Oda es CAO ee 75 per cent off list 
a ee oe eee 75 per cent off list 


Milled set screws 
Upset cap screws 
Upset set screws 


Rivets 
Large structural and ship rivets, base, per 
Po. Tb TERA U EKER eS Ee VRAD SUkMeRe eb bSEN $3.25 to $3.50 
Large boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib............ 3.35 to 3.60 
ee CRUD 6.0 ba dnd can iceo eee 60 and 16 to 60 and 5 off list 


Track Equipment 


Spikes, “% in. and larger. base, per 100 Ib...... $3.15 
Spikes, i in vs in. and % in., per 100 Ib...... 3.75 
TS dca eb Ge teba ve kv eeeb dana eon ves 3.75 
Spikes, oo and barge, base, per 100 Ib....... 55.08 to 3.75 
Track bolts, % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.. 4.25to 4.50 
Track bolts, % in. and %& in., base, per 100 Ib. 5.50 
ee ee SEE ee Cis 0.5. nn cca tie cmae vesnesonces 2.55 to 2.75 
Angie bars, base, per 100 Ib... 1... ccc ccccece 2.75 
Welded Pipe 
Butt Weld 
Steel | Iron 

Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
Oe ala mck die te 45 19% | % to %..... +11 +39 
\% to 5 osece 51 2514 dak a ni a Sie Si 22 o 
Die teat ice 56 4214 eee 28 11 
ae es ae oe 60 48% 1 to 1%...~. 30 13 

i Sphere 62 501% | 


ow " EE 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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Lap Weld 
60a wae to 6 55 GOP PB osidtwdateas 23 7 
eee Gsckes 59 47% ee shield cea 26 1l 
a's <cin 56 4 Se ee eee 28 13 
9 and 10..... 54 Taam te OO EBs cciccs 26 11 
11 and 12.. 53 40% 
“Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

bait ai acho 41 oR 8 a OR Mn ow 6-6, 50% 

ORNs 35 2% 47 30% | 4% to %..... +19 +54 

etumekede. 53 42, BARR rs 7 

Tika i's Hn 4,0 58 47 wn ee 12 
© OO 2M... 60 491 ue 30 14 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

Riis ctideee eas ts 53 CO f° idanas codes 23 9 
Pe. Bs an se 57 46% | 2% to 4..... 29 15 
cn we 6... >. 56 45% | 4% to 6..... 28 14 
PF Pe Oeienncs 52 Se se TF Oe Oe. wave 21 7 
S and 16.... 4 32% | = | 16 2 
t2 Ope ae.... 31% | 

To the Ixrge jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 


creased by one point, with supplementary discount of 5 per 
cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent, on galvanized. 


Boiler Tubes 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


| 
SO Tee wis «0009 27 th Saree errr er. +18 
eae 20 Boe) Wiis ccs ee 37 Rs a ioe ahs + 8 
DP SRSA awe sce tug 40 | AS , <= UU rere — 2 
Bk SR RRs esc ces o% 2% to eee — 7 
Pe ieketsuxnaes | 3% to 4% Im........ — § 
Less carload lots 4 daa less. 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
of eee 55 ONG: BU. CRs aed vecws 39 
1% and ii in..::.: 7 344 and wt eae 37 
1 PP rae | Se Re Poa ee ee 41 
DO BG Mss ness ves 22 | 4 1%. in. and 5 in...... 33 
2% and 2% in....... 32 
Hot Rolled 
ek ee ere 38 oh in. and 3% in.... - 
vevedoues se aves 4 


Less carloads, 4 points less. = $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube list and 
discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take price 
of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
Ce SN No a.nd ioe 010d eV enews 83 per cent off list 
Cores Gee Oe CO sc wi cccavcccovecs 81 per cent off list 
Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Warehouse 
discounts range higher. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 


Cents per Ft. | Cents ae Ft. 
2-in. O.D. 12 gage..... 15 | 2\4-in. O.D. 10 gage. 20 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage..... 16 3- -in. ee” Ue 35 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage..... 17 | 1%-in. se 9 oem. -- 15 
2%-in. O.D. 12 gage... 17 | § %@-in. D. 9 gage. 55 
2\%-in. O.D. 11 gage... 18 5%-in. SD. 9 gage. 57 
Tin Plate 
Standard cokes, per base box.............0+:. $5.50 to $6.00 
Terne Plate 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 Ib | 20-Ib. coating I. C....$14.90 
OE: + evbw cee nie’ $11.00 | 25-lb. coating I. C.... 16.20 
8-lb. coating I. C.... 11.30 30-lb. coating I. C.... 17.35 
12-Ib. coating I. C.... 12.70 | 35-lb. coating I. C..., 18.35 
15-lb. coating I. C.... 13.95 | 40-Ib. coating I. C.... 19.35 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
en: 6 aed BO cRRORdS WOE Tis ve as os oe caccge de’ 3.00c. to 3.25c. 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
OO. BS CE ES oak Ba oss Sa eha whe seeRS 3.85c. to 4.25c. 
Automobile Sheets 


Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per = 
5.35c. to 5.60c. 


Galvanized 
oe Ff or ee ee Tea eee 5.00c. to 5.50¢. 
Long Ternes 
No. 28 gage (base), 8-lb. coating, per Ib.............. 5.30e. 
Tin-Mil Black Plate 
ae a re Peer Cerri 3.85c. to 4.25c. 


Manufactures have pamphlets, which can be had upon 
application, giving price differentials for gage and extras for 
length, width, shearing, etc. 
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Freight Rates 


All rail freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 


per 100 lb., are as follows: 


Philadelphia, domestic. $0.32 OO Ee ee $0.26 
Philadelphia, export... 0.235 SE so «oa ke ak os % 0.21 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown 

Baltimore, export..... 0.225 “aes ys 0.19 
New York, domestic... 0.34 ES dn So's 040 ee ooo 0.29 
New York, export..... 0.255 EE er 0.29 
Boston, domestic...... 0.365 I a gin cg 0.31 
Boston, export........ 0.255 NS a's no baa ee 0.34 


Oe. DS savin deus te $0.43 Pacis Geass. . . <asiies $1.34 
pS eee 0.735 Pac. Coast, ship plates :- 20 
Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham nee whee 0.69 
i | ee a 0.60 ee REET ere 0.385 
CN. ot 6 e400 460 ware 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.50 
Omaha (pipe) ........ 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 

SE . eae ttie cae dae 1.27 SE iain Wd. 0 caaean .415 
Denver (pipe) ....... 1316 Mew OrleOme ..isvcse 0.515 


The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 36,000 lb. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., while 


to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, except structural material, 


the minimum is 80,000 lb. On the latter item 


the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of a minimum of 


40,000 Ib. On shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, 


Omaha and Denver the minimum carload 


is 46,000 Ib. On iron and steel items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 


road tariffs. 
Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., 


steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 30c. to 40c. 
structural steel, common wire products including cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c.; 
rods. wire rope cable and strands, 75c.; wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 49c. ; 
50c.; over 8 in. in diameter, 2\4c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. 
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30c. to 40c.; 
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New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 


: ship plates, 30c. to 40c.; ingot and muck bars, 
sheets and tin plates, 
pipes not over 8 in. in diameter, 
All prices per 100 lb. in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 
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| Prices of Raw Materials, Semi-Finished and Finished Products | 
Ean TUGUEUONDEUAUALSASADSUAGEUEVANLNGACUUAUEUAUDADANAYEOOA EEA EA UREA EAA SDSL TAA SUAALUUVALEUU UL UAA UAE AAA AAA = 
Ores Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Porte Youngstown, per gross ton 
oe range Boseqmer, 56 ae iron. Spee cs succneas ane 06.06 
range non- er, ee GU ORs cece siaies ° Rolling billets, 4-in. and over.............e.8- $45.00 to $46.00 
Messabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron...........25.ee00% 6.20 
Messabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron.......... nn ae billets, 2-in. and under.........cscees 45.00 to 46.00 
Foreign Ore, per Unit, o4.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore orging billets, ordinary carbons............ 55.00 to 58.00 
Iron ore, low phos. copper free, 55 to &8 per Dhaest: Been; We «oases cde decisccwsddees 45.00to 46.00 
cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian caer lie. Sheet bars, open-hearth Coe ee ee reece sesesees 45.00 to 46.00 
Iron ore, Swedish, averages 66 per cent irom... lle. to 1L.3be.. GBM ccccccccccccoceccceccocdecscecdccetecs 45.00 to 46.00 


Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manganese, 


from the Caucasus, nominal............. 48e. 

ganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent mangan- 

SEO, TPOM the COMOROUEs 6 < vecnc cccscsice 42c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian nominal. . 45c. 


—. ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 


ACESS rea re $8.50 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr crude 
ton, ot Atlantic seaboard........ 18.00 to 28.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 
Gh. Oe MR FOOUT BONEis Cidéwvececeuescsce 75c. to 85c. 
Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, furnace, 

OF. Ge, WT SO case recescceces $125.00 to $130.00 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 

ATS WUE, GUCY WRI. no cc ccc cc cesses 125.00 to 130.00 
Spie — domestic, 19 to 21 per cent, sea- 

DR Ms 46 didde <2 oa mies Cebcecvens« 45.00to 47.50 
Sehaleaah domestic, 16 to 19 per cent, fur- 

nace, per ton, a 43.00 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered per gross 

Uitte wee ar ae oes.) Cie Onn & OCOD 92.50 to 95.00 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, per ton, ate 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 11 per cent, per ton, 

SE 4 in teckUehekeeb.ne bt emews 606s oekes 51.80 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 12 per cent, per ton, 00.28 
So Bessemer, 18 ‘per cent, per ton, 59.10 
Ferrpuilicon,’ Bessemer, 14 per ‘cent, er ton, 

TE nasvrdccecteseucccéestecace 64.10 
Silvery iron, 6 per cent, per ton, furnace. . 37.00 
Silvery, iron, 7 per cent, per ton, Metiscess 38.00 
Silvery iron, 8 per cent, per ton, furnace...... 39.50 
Silvery iron, 9 per cent, per , furnace...... 41.50 
Sil fron, 10 per cent, per ton, furnace...... 43.50 
Silvery iron, 11 per cent, per ton, furnace...... 46.80 
Bilvery iron, 12 per cent, per ton, furnace...... 50.10 

tu . per lb. contained metal....... 88c. to 90c. 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 to 
70 per cent Cr. per Ib. contain ed Cr. de 


RO eer ee 12c. 


Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 to 
Te Wee Ge GP. DOP. Bs oc vc nete a deascuce 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium.. $3.50 ar #4 ry 
a um, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
QUE GO wewsccciccc Swtiee chnmed ee a Kes uae 200.00 
Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over f per cent silica per net ton f.o.b. Miinots 
CO BR eae ere $22.00 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over caicium fluoride, not 
over 6 ner cent silica per net ton, f.o.b. Tilinois and 
SE nnn oa uo enh ee ene aw be 23.50 

Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 

Ftre Clay: ie Moderate Duty 
Pennaylvania ........c00. $48.00 to $61.00 “e 00 to vee. 00 
CRY 6 whe eae ahescehhetaed 45.00 to 47.00 40.00to 43.00 
DEE G06 00ed 508 See ees 45.00 to 47.00 42.00 to te:00 
EE Sones we tnvendavens 48.00 to 50.00 45.00to 47.00 
wis 60 ph bee mae a eee 48.00 to 50.06 38.00to 43.00 
Ground fire clay, per net ton............ 6.50to 9.50 

Silica Brick 
Ponasytvants Ltwehsesnec Shonen sate hee es 47.00 
Cin Ta d6 6 0ike'h ce bana ecb eee eeacewess 52.00 
IIL, Gin uc d's candace nndt es a wwade 48.00 
Ground silica clay, ‘per net ton.......... 10.60 

Magnesite Brick: 
ae per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
en —— and = » — “tt oa ede 66.00 

magnesite, per ‘on ° - 

Ch more and Chester, LIED « coe sancievemsus 40.00 
rome 
Standard size, per net ton........ aveome 60.00 


Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in.. 51.00 to 55.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than \-in..$2.50 over base 


Wits TeGe, SOG GONE. o< ccenccceveduces $5 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40........... $3 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55........... $5 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75......... $7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75............ $10 per ton over base 
We GET GUIS ns a0 ck cc ecdonaé vb deceaur $15 per ton over base 
Ges COCR WU Mei. fo ove via ucanetuveaas 2.45 to 2.50 
See, Cena, Oar Wiig oie icv iicadccdceavdwens 2.45 to 2.50 
ae Wives, - we Wc ..ck cadvcvccacbensewer 2.45 to 2.50 


Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Mill 


Tey Rhemw OOP GH Gs ci dic cetvcvesccsge $43.00 
Rails, light, new steel, base, per Ib............ 2.260. 
Rails, light, rerolled, base, per Ib............. 2.15¢. to 2.20c. 
Spikes, ¥,-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib...... $3.15 to $3.26 
Spikes, %-in., y%;-in. and %-in., base, per 100 Ib.. 3.25 to 3.75 
Spikes, y%-in., base, per 100 Ib...........--266. 3.25 to 3.75 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib........ 3.50 to 3.75 
Track bolts, %-in. and smaller, base, per 100 lb.. 4.25to 5.5¢ 
Track bolts, %-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib.. 4.25to 4.50 
Fe ee OE Be Mae kde dukis. cvecnwassutnds 2.55 to 2.60 
RR DEE WEP BE Bk 6 6 ndana vincent cntaceus 2.76 
Bars, common iron, base, per Ib.............-. 2.50c. to 2.60c. 
Bars, rail, steel reinforcing, base, per Ib....... 2.150. to 2.25¢. 
Ground shafting, base, per Ib.............+e++- 3.65c. 
Cue Gat WR DO Wisse kcccs coscncecneaux $3.40 
Alloy Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100 (%% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon).. $3.75 
Se OSs. DON nwa ccc. dudweacn oes kaemamens $5.50 to 5.75 
See Ge PO cae cactcenesececokcekevaonne 8.25 
SUGH MECN «COORD a oc cece toccccnstseses 4.75 
3200 (Nickel Chromium)..........cececcsesees 6.50 
SECS CCID CN oc cc esc beksetesccacces 8.50 
SECO CReE CHIE ook oc Sec vccebsiectaes 7.50 
610@ (Chromium Steel)... cccccccccccccccces 4.25 
5200 (Chromium Steel) ......ccccccccccccccces 8.50 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars)............- $5.25 to 5.50 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 5.00 to 5.25 
9250 (Silico Manganese spring steel).......... 4.25 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium)...........+++- 5.75 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.70-1 Chromium, 

0.25—0.40 Molybdenum) ........cccccccees 4.75 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (0.50—0.70 

Chromium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum)........ 4.50to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled allo fm bem, 8 ~—o 
quality, per 100-Ib. f.0.b. Pitts ets 4 P- 
larger are $10 per ones ton less 
of same epaiyeen, 5 than 4 x 4-in. billets 
to and includ 5 3%-ln. 00 ‘ there is size extra of $10 Der 
gross ton; on billets smaller than 2%-in. sq. the net ton 
price applies. 





Central Steel Co. Will Build Blast Furnace at 
Massillon 


The Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, has closed 
an agreement with the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, under the terms of which the latter company has 
acquired an interest in the steel company by the pur- 
chase of 80,000 shares of no par common stock, the 
proceeds of which will be used in financing the erection 
of a new blast furnace. To provide the additional 
stock, the no par common stock of the Massillon com- 
pany will be increased from 165,000 to 245,000 shares. 
The purchase price of the stock was $50 per share, 


which is the stipulated minimum price at which addi- 
tional common stock of the steel company can be placed 
on the market. 

The Central Steel Co. has for some time considered 
the building of a blast furnace to provide pig iron for 
its steel plant and the matter was referred to at the 
company’s recent annual meeting in the report of R. E. 
Bebb, chairman of the board of directors, who said that 
some outside financing would probably be required to 
provide for its construction. With the financing re- 
quirements taken care of by the sale of the stock, the 
Central Steel Co. intends to go ahead as speedily as pos- 
sible with its plans for building a new blast furnace. 
It plans later to build a by-product coke plant. 
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The Weerk’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, New York Straits Lead Zinc 
Tin po 

Electro- New New St. New St. 
May Lake lytic® York Yor Lou's York Louis 
Besse ab 16.00 15.25 41.37% 7.25 6.95 6.95 6.60 
ee and 15.75 15.00 42.25 7.25 6.95 7.00 6.65 
| are 15.75 14.75 42.87% 7.25 6.95 7.05 6.70 
BO oa 0 ve 15.75 15.00 a 7.25 7.00 7.05 6.70 
BOske ood 15.75 15.25 42.62% 7.25 7.00 7.05 6.70 
15.75 15.25 41.75 7.25 7.00 7.10 6.75 

*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 
New York 


NEw YorK, May 22. 
Nearly all the markets have turned stronger and 
prices are higher. Copper has evidently turned the 
corner, but tin is steady. The lead market is a little 
higher and zine prices have advanced slightly on very 
small transactions. 


Copper.—The weakness in electrolytic copper, which 
has prevailed for some time, gained further momentum 
last week until the low price of 15c., delivered, was 
established. Sales, however, were not large. Yester- 
day and today, with an advance in the London market, 
values here turned upward until today it is difficult 
to buy electrolytic copper for early delivery at less than 
15.50c., delivered, with some preducers asking 15.62%c. 
While there have not been any large sales, transactions 
have been in fair volume with consumers the principal 
buyers. There is very good inquiry before the market 
and sellers are convinced that, as soon as prices are 
fairly stabilized, mcre buying will result. Lake copper 
is quoted at 15.75c. to 15.87%c., delivered. Export de- 
mand for copper in general is not large. 


Tin.—On most of the days of the last week the 
market has been dull and the Whitsuntide holidays in 
London yesterday accentuated the inactivity here. On 
May 15 and 16 there were fair sales of Straits tin, 
amounting to 800 to 1000 tons, with about 100 tons 
sold on May 17. Most of the business was done be- 
tween dealers, consumers taking small amounts. Part 
of the time several sellers were pressing for orders, 
with the result that the market became weak with the 
metal available below the import cost. Later a better 
tone developed and the market has been fairly steady. 
Light sales were made today with spot Straits quoted 
at 41.75c., New York. The London market today was 
off about £6 per ton, with spot standard quoted at £196 
10s., futures at £196 and spot Straits at £200 10s. 
Arrivals thus far this month have been 5230 tons, with 
the quantity afloat 3769 tons. 


Lead.—The fact that the market is stabilizing itself 
is indicated by the better prices which independent 
sellers are obtaining. While the leading interest is still 
taking business at 7.25c., New York, sales have been 
made in the outside market at 7.30c., with 7.35c., asked. 
A moderate business has been done by all sellers, but 
the market is not especially active. For the time being 
imported lead is eliminated because prices are below 
the cost of importation. Just how long this will con- 
tinue is uneertain because supplies are ample and con- 
sumption is low in Europe. 

Zinc.—Prices of prime Western have advanced about 
15 to 20 points in the last week, due not so much to 
active demand and sales as to the disinclination of pro- 
ducers to sell. Realizing the strong statistical posi- 
tion they either do not quote or they ask higher prices. 
Prime Western for early June delivery is quoted at 
6.75c., St. Louis, or 7.10c., New York, with later months 
about five points below for each month. 


Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel are quoted unchanged 
at 29c. to 32c. with electrolytic nickel held at 32c. per 
lb. by the leading producers. In the outside spot mar- 
ket shot and ingot nickel are quoted at 29c. to 32c. 
per lb. 
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Antimony.—The market continues to weaken and 
Chinese metal in wholesale lots is offered as low as 7c. 
per lb., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, in 
wholesale lots for early delivery, when available from 
foreign producers, is quoted by importers at 26.50c. to 
27c., New York, duty pajd,, Open market quotations 
for the same grade are 26c. to 26.50c., f.o.b. New York. 
The leading domestic producer makes public no quo- 
tations. 


Old Metals.—The market reacted upward the latter 
part of last week and values are firmer. Dealers’ sell- 
ing prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible............+.. 15.50 
Copper, heavy and wire.........cscceeees 14.00 
Copper, light and bottoms............... 11.75 
Heavy machine composition............. 12.00 
BPORR, DORVH soe cc ci soaceciccevscvedssess 9.00 
ET acc hackbons 96 b ons Oe ecb ven 7.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings... 10.00 


No. 1 yellow red brass turnings.......... 8.00 


EGO, DOE 2 cc cceccne ces caess opens soma 6.50 
CE COE. s ccccoccncenstngesectcneease us 5.50 
ee aw b0.s 060 se dein Ehinewen bP e 00s es ete 5.00 


Chicago 

May 22.—Tin, lead and zinc have advanced and 
while copper is lower than a week ago it has stiffened 
within the past few days. While consumers are 
buying sparingly, they "have at least commenced to 
buy and, in view of their low stocks, further increases 
in their purchases are regarded inevitable. The old 
metals are unchanged. We quote, in carload lots, 
lake copper, 16.25c.; tin, 44c.; lead, 7.10c.; spelter, 
6.80c.; antimony, 9c. in less than carload lots. On old 
metals we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and cop- 
per clips, 13c.; copper bottoms, 1lc.; red brass, 9c.; 
yellow brass, 7.50c.; lead pipe, 5c.; zinc, 4c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 25c.; tin foil, 29c.; block tin, 85c., all buying 
prices for less than carload lots. 


Committee on Eight-Hour Day Will Report 
at Institute Meeting 


A large attendance at the meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute‘ at the Hotel Commodore, in 
New York, Friday of this week, is assured, as up to 
Tuesday afternoon over 1300 tickets for the banquet 
have been distributed. Prince Gelasio Caetani, the 
Italian Ambassador to the United States, will be the 
guest of honor at the banquet in the evening. 

At the morning session Judge Gary, president of 
the institute, will deliver the opening address, as usual, 
and a little later the committee appointed at the meet- 
ing in May, 1922, by request of President Harding to 
consider the feasibility of establishing an 8-hr. day in 
the steel industry will make its report. 


Tax Ruling Revoked 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—Due to the technical nature 
involved, the Treasury Department has revoked its re- 
cent ruling exempting from taxation distribution out 
of earnings or profits of corporations made to sub- 
sidiary companies and stockholders made prior to March 
1, 1913, and meanwhile has sought an opinion from 
the Attorney General. 


Fire Destroys Witherbee-Sherman Mill 


Fire at No. 3 Harmony mill of Witherbee-Sherman 
& Co., at Mineville, N. Y., totally destroyed the mill 
on Saturday, May 19. Origin of the fire, which started 
at the top and burned down, is not known. The com- 
pany states that destruction of the mill, which will be 
rebuilt, is not expected to interfere with operations, as 
work being executed on No. 3 will be transferred to the 
company’s other mills. 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Steel Prices Weakening — Tin Plate Slightly 
Higher—Continental Conditions Improving 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 22. 

Iron and steel markets are quiet, owing to the holi- 
days. Many plants still remain idle, but there is a 
tendency toward lower prices. No. 3 Cleveland foundry 
iron is being sold at £6 4s. ($28.77). 

Foreign ore is dull. Sellers of best Bilbao Rubio 
ask 24s. ($5.57) ex-ship Tees. 

Continental competition is causing a weakening 
tendency in steel, though actual quotations are un- 
altered; but reductions are anticipated on the resump- 
tion of business. 

The cold rolling mills of Samuel Fox & Co., Ltd., 
Stockbridge Works, near Sheffield, have been destroyed 
by fire. 

Continental material is dull, with Belgian sellers 
anxious to secure orders, but recent labor disputes at 
Antwerp are holding up shipments. Buyers generally 
are awaiting lower prices. 

In France the market is stagnant, with prices easy. 
It is officially stated that coke supplies for the French 
steel works are assured until the end of August. The 
Société Anonyme des Forges et Acieries du Nord et de 
l'Est, Valenciennes, is blowing in one more furnace at 
Trith St. Leger and the Société Metallurgique de Gorcy 
is restarting one at Gorcy par Longwy. 

In Belgium the position is brighter on the cessation 
of the railroad strike. 

Tin plate is slightly firmer, but business still is 
dull, though inquiry has improved considerably. 

Galvanized sheets are quiet, but prices are unaltered. 
The minimum quotation on Japanese specifications 
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black sheets has been advanced 25s., but there is little 
business being done. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equivalent 


figured at $4.64 per £1, as follows: 
Durham coke, delivered £2 4s. to£2 6s. $10.16 to $10.63 


Cleveland No. 1 foundry 6 10 0.1 
Cleveland No.3 foundry 6 4 to 6 5 28.77 to 29.00 
Cleveland No. 4foundry 6 27.84 
Cleveland No. 4 forge.. 5 17% 27.26 
Cleveland basic ...... 6 0 27.84 
East Coast mixed..... 6 2% 28.42 
Ferromanganese ...... 18 0 83.52 
Ferromanganese* ..... 20 0 92.80 
Rails, 60 lb. and up. 10 0 to 10 10 46.40 to 48.72 
ee inchs cus oeaccel 9 10 to10 0 44.08 to 46.40 
Sheet oe tin plate bars, 

WED: okkw bce Site 5 we 7 42.34 
Tin Ry base box. 1 3% -t0°1 4 5.39 to 5.57 

C. per Lb. 

0 Perr 10 0 to 10 10 2.07to 2.17 
Boiler plates ......... 12 10 to13 0 2.59to 2.69 
Mis Cha here oa Ha core 10 15 toll 5 2.23to 2.33 
CE - y vtanéuackewnn 10 0 to10 10 2.07to 2.17 
ro re ee 9 15 to10 5 2.02to 2.12 
Round bars, % to 3 in. 11 0 toll 10 2.28to 2.38 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g. 19 10 to20 0 4.04to 4.14 
Black sheets, 24 gage.. 14 10 to 14 15 3.00 to 3.05 
Black sheets, Japanese : 

specifications ....... 15 5 3.16 
Sisal heaee 20... 0%-- | &13 0* 2.28 & 2.69° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

ca ies ocd one 23 0 4.76 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 

GeO cia tedc 1. biws 15 0 3.11 





*Export price. 
Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports, 
Delivery as Specified 


Foundry pig iron: 
Belgium, June, July.. £5 


5 17%s.to£f£6 Os. $27.26 to $27.84 

France, June, July.. 517% to 6 0 27.26 to 27.84 

Luxemb’g, June, July 517% to 6 0 27.26 to 27.84 
Billets: 

Belgium, June, July.. 7 7% to 7 10 34.22 to 34.80 
Merchant bars: C. per Lb. 

Belgium, July ...... 7 10 to 8 0 1.55to 1.66 

Luxemburg, June ... 8 121 to 8 15 1.78to 1.81 
Joists (beams): 

Belgium, July ...... 7 10 to 7 15 1.55to 1.60 

Luxemburg idovonet 8 10 to 8 12% 1.76to 1.78 
&-in. plates: 

Belgium, June, July.. 8 10 to 8 12% 1.76to 1.78 





Ohio Foundry Operations 


Foundry operations in Ohio fell off somewhat dur- 
ing April as compared with March, according to the 
monthly report of the Ohio State Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. During April the operations were at 79.9 per 
cent of normal as compared with 83.2 per cent during 
March. 

The normal melt figure, or the capacity of all of the 
foundries reporting, is 31,019 tons. Against this pos- 
sible production, there was produced 24,787,293 tons 
of castings, which is 79.9 per cent of normal. 

Total stocks on hand were 28,335,933 tons. This is 
a total of the pig iron and scrap iron. This figure, 
compared with the normal melt of 31,019 tons, equals 
a percentage of 91.35. This figure also shows a little 
tapering off as compared with the previous month. 
During March of this year this figure stood at 95.2 
per cent, and in April, 1922, about 96 per cent. 

Stocks received, including pig iron, both spot and 
contract, and a total of the three grades of scrap iron 
received, were 21,876,135 tons. This, compared with 
the normal melt figure, shows a percentage of 70.52. 
During March this figure stood at 73 per cent. ~In 
April, 1922, it was 38 per cent. 

Non-ferrous operations, during April, were at 79.2 
per cent of normal, or capacity; March of this year 
stood at 80.2 per cent. 


Agricultural Implement Exports 


WASHINGTON, May 19.—Exports of agricultural im- 
plements from the United States in March totaled 
$3,709,748, the largest figure since April, 1921. The 
Department of Commerce reports a steady demand for 
American implements from various foreign countries, 
particularly Argentina. Spain is reported to be in- 
terested in the purchase of motor-driven tractors, while 
similar implements are in demand for the transporta- 
tion of silver ore during the winter months for a min- 
ing company in northern Ontario. 


Steel-Castings Bookings Decline 


WASHINGTON, May 19.—A decline of almost 40 per 
cent from the March high record occurred in the April 
bookings of commercial steel castings, according to re- 
ports received by the Department of Commerce through 
the Bureau of the Census, in cooperation with the 
Steel Founders Society from companies comprising 
over two-thirds of the commercial castings capacity of 
the United States. 

Total bookings reported in April amounted to 90,- 
968 tons, or at the rate of 93.9 per cent of shop capac- 
ity as against 148.2 per cent of capacity shown by 
March bookings. Railroad specialties were booked to 
39,610 tons in April, the smallest since last December, 
but exceeding shop capacity devoted to this purpose, 
while miscellaneous bookings totaled 51,358 tons or 
87.6 per cent of shop capacity as against 114.6 per cent 
in March. 

The following table shows the bookings of com- 
mercial steel castings for the past four months by 
65 identical companies, with a monthly capacity of 
96,900 tons, of which 38,300 tons are usually devoted 
to railway specialties and 58,600 tons to miscellaneous 
castings. 


Railroad Miscellaneous 
Total Specialties Castings 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Month Net of Net of Net of 
1923 Tons Capacity Tons Capacity Tons Capacity 
January 100,605 103.8 47,879 125.0 52,726 90.0 
February 90,152 93.0 39,845 104.0 50,307 85.8 
March 143,564 148.2 76,409 199.5 67,155 114.6 
April 90,968 93.9 39,610 103.4 51,358 7.6 


E. J. Lowry, metallurgist, Hickman, Williams & 
Co., as a representative of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, will present an exchange paper on “Semi- 
Steel” at the convention of the International Foundry- 
men’s Association at Paris, France, Aug. 22. 
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PERSONAL 


Bradley Stoughton, New York, consulting metal- 
Jurgical engineer and writer on the metallurgy of 
steel, from 1913 to 1921, secretary of the American 
Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, 
has been appointed pro- 
fessor of metallurgy at 
Lehigh University and 
has accepted. President 
Charles Russ Richards of 
Lehigh announces that 
Mr. Stoughton will take 
up his duties at the be- 
ginning of the next col- 
lege year. Mr. Stoughton 
has had teaching experi- 
ence, for he was for some 
years acting head of the 
department of metallurgy 
at Columbia University. 
He has been connected 
with the Illinois Steel Co., 
the American Steel & 
Wire Co. and Benjamin 
Atha & Co., Newark, 
N. J. He became a consulting engineer in 1902. Mr. 
Stoughton is the author of a textbook on the metallurgy 
of iron and steel and of numerous other writings on 
kindred subjects. He has been treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Civic Alliance, a member of one of the committees 
of the National Council of Defence and of the National 
Research Council and has held many other positions. 
After being graduated from Yale and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Mr. Stoughton soon 
became prominent in metallurgy. He is author of a 
report on “The Technical Aspects of the Eight-Hour 
Day in the Iron and Steel Industry” for the Federated 
American Engineering Societies. He is secretary of 
the public education association of Greenwich, Conn., 
president of the Yale Engineering Association and 
member of the iron and steel committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 


A. H. Green, Jr., was elected president and general 
manager of the Charcoal Iron Co. of America, at its 
recent annual meeting. C. H. Havill was elected vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer; Herman Kunert, 
vice-president. The officers and Frank W. Blair, H. M. 
Campbell, F. T. Moran, J. W. Drake, A. A. Fowler, 
F. C. MeMath, H. L. Harker and Mrs. C. B. Sherrard 
make up the board of directors. 


Edward L. Wetstein, who for the past 15 years has 
been associated with the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. in the Pittsburgh and Detroit sales offices, has been 
appointed manager of sales for the Michigan Steel 
Corporation, Detroit. 


John W. Leigh, chief engineer of the No. 1-4 and E. 
blast furnaces, at the South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Co., Chicago, retired to the pension honor roll at his 
own request May 1, after 51 years of service with the 
company. 

H. A. Van Oven, president Beloit State Bank, has 
been elected president of the P. B. Yates Machine Co., 
Beloit, Wis., to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Porter B. Yates, founder and president-treasurer. 


Willis C. Arnold, formerly superintendent of the 
American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, and more 
recently of the Warsaw Elevator Co., Warsaw, N. Y., 
has become treasurer of the Bay State Elevator Co., 
Springfield, Mass. He will make his headquarters in 
that city. 


Harry Neff, for many years prominently identified 
with the New England cutlery trade, has become asso- 
ciated with the Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, and 
will cover the Pittsburgh district. 





BRADLEY STOUGHTON 
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Howard Coonley, president Walworth Mfg. Co., 
Boston, has been made president. of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. During the past year Mr. Coonley 
has been chairman of the Chamber’s committee on 
commercial and industria] affairs. 


Aldus C. Higgins, treasurer Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has returned from an extended European trip. 
He reports the French automobile industry is in a 
prosperous condition. 


Clarence E. Bement, vice-president and general 
manager of the Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich., has 
been elected president of the Michigan Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


E. J. Lowry, metallurgist, Hickman, Williams & 
Co., delivered an address before a combined meeting of 
all the engineering societies at Schenectady, N. Y., 
May 22, on “The Annealing of Malleable Iron.” 


John I. Harrington, Kansas City, Mo., president 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker at a banquet 
given by the Engineering Society of Milwaukee on 
May 16. 


Aladar Hollander has been made chief engineer 
at the Byron Jackson Iron Works, Berkeley, Cal. 


Frank J. Herman, manager of the coal and coke 
department of Pilling & Co., Inc., New York, for the 
past three years, has resigned and will engage in the 
coal and coke business for his own account in Phila- 
delphia. During the war, he was in charge of coke 
distribution throughout the country as manager of the 
Coke Section under the Fuel Administration. Mr. 
Herman recently was elected president of the Austen 
Coal & Coke Co., Austen, W. Va. 


Arthur H. Adams has closed his office in New York 
to become assistant to the superintendent of develop- 
ment at the Hawthorne, Ill., works of the Western 
Electric Co., Inc. 


Eugene A. Rudolf has joined the sales organiza- 
tion of Rogers, Brown & Co., traveling from the 
Chicago office. He was for 27 years connected with 
the Crane Co., Chicago, in the metallurgical depart- 
ment. Later he was superintendent of the foundry 
of Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, IIll., and after- 
ward was salesman for the Grabler Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. 


E. J. Bryant, who was previously associated with 
the Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co. and Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., has been appointed by the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation to take charge of its gage department. 
He has had more than 20 years’ experience in the 
smal] tool industry, having given special attention to 
the use and making of gages. 


Arthur C. Harvey, Arthur C. Harvey Co., Boston, 
sailed last week for Europe for a short vacation. 


P. C. Brooks, New York, has been made president 
of the E. & T. Fairbanks Co. and the Moline Scale 
Co. to succeed Henry J. Fuller, New York. Mr. Fuller 
remains an active member of the boards. 


Joseph G. Werker, secretary, Stoker Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, has joined 
the American Engineering Co., Philadelphia. He has 
spent many years in the study of coal burning by 
mechanical methods and processes and is ‘co-author of 
the book “Mechanical Stokers.” 


C. Edwin Clarke has become superintendent of the 
mechanical department at the Lackawanna plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Buffalo. 


G. W. Struble has been appointed manager of the 
steel car sales department of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
with the title of manager of steel cars, power and 
machinery departments. J. C. C. Holding, formerly 
with the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., is his assistant, 
and R. V. Sage is sales manager of the steel car 
department. 

James W. Paul will be acting chief mining en- 
gineer, with headquarters at Washington, during the 
absence in Europe of George S. Rice, chief mining 
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engineer of the Bureau of Mines. C. A. Herbert is 
detailed to Pittsburgh to serve as acting chief coal 
mining engineer, beginning June 1 for a period of 
five months, and will report through the superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh station to Mr. Paul. He will have 
immediate charge of the experimental mine work and 
other coal mining investigations, except the coal waste 
inquiry for the United States Coal Commission, which 
work will be handled directly by Mr. Paul. 


J. C. C. Holding, who becomes assistant to G. W. 
Struble in the management of the newly organized 
steel car sales department of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
was for several years 
with the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co. After many 
years’ experience in the 
structural department of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., he 
resigned in 1917 to be- 
come connected with the 
Midvale company in the 
order department. Later 
he was appointed man- 
ager of the railroad divi- 
sion and in 1921 he was 
appointed manager of the 
structural division, at the 
same time having super- 
vision of sales of stand- 
i, ard rails, steel freight 
| cars and boiler tubes. 
Mr Holding is a graduate 
of the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, Terre Haute, 
Ind., and immediately after graduation became con- 
nected with the civil engineering department of the 
Johnson Co., now the Lorain works of the National 
Tube Co. He later spent several years in the 
structural drafting room of the Shiffler Bridge Works 
and the Keystone Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, both of 
which companies were later merged with the American 
Bridge Co. In 1901 he accepted a position in the 
office of the structural engineer of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., and shortly after, when the general sales depart- 
ment of the Carnegie Steel Co. was reorganized and 
divided into bureaus, he was transferred to the 
structural bureau. He was with the Carnegie Steel 
Co. for 16 years. 


A. V. B. Gilbert has been appointed purchasing 
agent, Atlanta, Ga., for the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic Railway Co., vice A. D. Daniel, promoted to 
passenger traffic manager. 
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Christian Wilson, Jr., has moved to Catasauqua, 
Pa., to become master mechanic at the Bryden Horse 
Shoe Works of the Manufacturers’ Iron & Steel Co. 


W. D. Creider, formerly in charge of the Mil- 
waukee office of the Federal Machinery Sales Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed sales manager of the 
Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, effective May 1. A. L. Ellis, 
for the past year acting sales manager of the Oilgear 
Co., has been appointed Eastern representative with 
headquarters in New York. 


Thomas McCaffrey, who had charge of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co. coal and coke operations in the Connells- 
ville district for about 25 years, has joined Walter- 
Wallingford & Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. He 
will handle coke sales. 


J. J. Halloway, Wheeling, W. Va., who was elected 
a vice-president of the Nationa] Association of Manu- 
facturers at its annual convention in New York, is a 
director of the Wheeling Steel Corporation. 


Henry D. Hibbard, consulting metallurgist, Plain- 
field, N. J., will sail from New York on May 26 for 
an absence of two to three months in Europe. 


S. M. Vauclain, president Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, is scheduled to deliver an address before a joint 
meeting at the University of Colorado of the Colorado 
section of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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James D. Andrews has been placed in charge of the 
Youngstown office, Mahoning Bank Building, of 
Stevens & Wood, Inc., consulting, construction and 
management engineer with principal offices at 120 
Broadway, New York. 


Da 


OBITUARY 
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Witton S. Tracy, for many years superintendent 
of the Rocky Hill Foundry Co., Rocky Hill, Conn., 
and subsequently secretary of the Hartford Battery 
Co., Hartford, died last week at Glastonbury, Conn., 
of heart trouble. He was born in Rockville, Conn., 
70 years ago. 


WILLIAM NELSON ANDREWS, one of the most prom- 
inent iron and steel manufacturers in the Middle 
West, died at Speers Hospital, Dayton, Ky., on May 
16, aged 42 years. Mr. Andrews was secretary of 
the Andrews Steel Co.; assistant treasurer of the 
Newport Rolling Mill Co.; vice-president of the Globe 
Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co., and treasurer of the 
Newport Culvert Co. at the time of his death. He 
was born in Newport, the son of the late Colonel 
Andrews, founder of the Andrews Steel Co. and the 
Newport Rolling Mill Co. Practically all his life. 
after leaving high school, was spent in the iron and 
steel business. He is survived by his wife and two 
children. 


JOsEPH A. JACQUES, general superintendent Ken- 
wood Bridge Co., Chicago, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Chicago, on May 14, after a brief illness. 


CALVIN M. TRAWATHA, for 29 years connected with 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., engineers, and more than 20 
years in charge of the company’s work at the plant 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co, Pueblo, Colo., died 
on May 12. 


WILLIAM G. EVANS, assistant to the president, and 
a director of the Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home in that city on May 15, fol- 
lowing a brief illness of pneumonia. He was born in 
Shenandoah, Pa., in 1886, and had been with the Harris 
Pump & Supply Co. for the past 13 years. He was 
successively assistant in the credit and collection de- 
partment, sales manager of the pump department, 
general manager and assistant to the president. 


ARNOLD TURNER, treasurer and manager of the 
Turner Machine Co., Danbury, Conn., died on May 12. 


PETER WEBER, president and general manager of 
the Sloan & Chace Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newark, N. J., died 
on May 9, aged 63 years. 


DANIEL WEBSTER VOORHEES, president and general 
manager of the Peru Plow & Wheel Co., died at 
Peoria, Ill., on May 7. 


Nickel and Coal Developments in New 
Caledonia 


The finding of coal in the small island of New Cale- 
donia in the Pacific Ocean by one of the affiliations of 
the United States Nickel Co., the Hauts Fourneaux de 
Noumea, is expected to have the important result of 
reducing the cost of nickel steel and of favoring wider 
applications of nickel silver and malleable nickel. 

As coke is really a material factor in the Hauts 
Fourneaux’s manufacture of nickel matte for shipment 
to the refinery of the nickel company at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., these discoveries will enable the company 
to make its own coke and shortly permit it to dispense 
with the purchase of high-priced Australian coke. The 
Compagnie Navale de L’Oceanie, a steamship company 
which is part of the United States Nickel Co. group, 
has added another vessel to its fleet, and will transport 
to New Caledonia coolies from the French Asiatic 
colonies. 








. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


April Contracting 80 Per Cent of Capacity Against 
95 in March 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—April sales of fabricated 
structural steel were less than the March record, accord- 
ing to figures received by the Department of Commerce 
through the Bureau of the Census, in cooperation with 
the Structural Steel Society. Sales in April amounted 
to 80 per cent of shop capacity as against 95 per cent 
in March and 88 per cent in April, 1922. Total sales 
of 176,954 tons were reported for April by firms with 
a capacity of 220,965 tons per month. 

Tonnage booked each month by 171 identical firms, 
with a capacity of 226,625 tons per month, is shown 
below, together with the per cent of shop capacity 
represented by these bookings. For comparative pur- 
poses the figures are also prorated to obtain an esti- 
mated total for the United States on a capacity of 250,- 
000 tons per month. 


Actual Per Cent Estimated 

1922 Tonnage Booked of Capacity Total Bookings 
Bie 6s BRS 199,494 88 220,000 

eee 183,089 81 202,500 
Pe Sa 167,641 74 185,000 
ee oe 155,298 69 172,500 
Ape ow i we ee 154,676 68 170,000 
September 145,097 64 160,000 
October ....... 131,303 58 145,000 
November ..... 110,188 49 122,500 
December ..... 136,168 60 150,000 

1923 
SOE. k sees 170,190 75 197,500 
February ..... 182,056* 80 200,000 
SE db «9 0 216,647*%* 95 237,500 
 —?- ee 176,954*** 80 200,000 





*Reported by 170 firms with a capacity of 226,425 tons. 
**Reported by 167 firms with a capacity of 225,425 tons. 
***Reported by 150 firms with a capacity of 220,965 tons. 


Week’s Awards Small in Total and New Inquiries 
Show a Drop 

Boston & Maine Railroad, bridges, 500 tons, to Boston 
Bridge Works; one other bridge of 500 tons withdrawn 
because of inability to obtain satisfactory delivery. 

Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Corporation, tanks 
for molasses, to be erected in Louisiana, 350 tons, to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Works. 

Norfolk & Western Railroad, 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Works. 

Loft building on West Thirty-seventh Street, New York, 
600 tons, to Paterson Bridge Co. 

Loft building on West Twenty-ninth Street, New York, 
875 tons, to George A. Just Co. 


turntables, 200 tons, to 


Loft building addition, West Twenty-sixth Street, New 
York, 400 tons, to George A. Just Co. 

Chicago & Alton, viaduct, Aux Vasse, Mo., 580 tons, 
general contract to Strobel Steel Construction Co., fabri- 
cation to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

Illinois Electric Power Co., power station, Peoria, Ill, 


2000 tons, to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

Addition to sheep barn for Department of Agriculture, 
State of Towa, 115 tons, to unnamed fabricator. 

Three highway spans, Odanah bridge, Federal Aid Project 
No. 291, San Born, Wis., 109 tons, to Worden-Allen Co. 

Cellotex Co., extension to manufacturing building and 
boiler house, New Orleans, 104 tons, to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co. 

Biltmore Theater building, adjoining Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, 600 tons, reinforced concrete construction substi- 
tuted for fabricated steel. 


Structural Projects Pending 
Inquiries for fabricated steel] work include the fol- 


lowing: 

City of New York, subway under Nassau Street, 5300 
tons; bids opened May 22. 

Staten Island subway shaft, 1500 tons, previously re- 
ported as being in the market; Patrick McGovern low 
bidder on general construction; steel work not let. 

Hotel Alexander Hamilton, Paterson, N. J., 1000 tons. 

Rock Island lines, deck plate girders and truss spans, 
2380 tons; bids taken. 

Chicago Tribune Building, sub-structure, 1100 tons, gen- 
eral contract awarded to Wiebolt Construction Co. 

Stadium for park board, Terre Haute, Ind., 500 tons. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville freight house, Indian- 
apolis, 460 tons. 

Girder spans for Big Four Railroad and Peoria & East- 
ern Illinois Railway Co., 1200 tons; bids close May 31. 

Samaritan Hospital, Philadelphia, 600 tons. 

Chicago & Cleveland Car Roofing Co., Warren, Ohio, ad- 
190 tons. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Purchases for Repairs, with Little Business in New 
Cars or Locomotives 


Purchases in the railroad equipment field continue 
dull, as was expected in view of the admitted difficulty 
of getting deliveries on new cars in time for the fall 
demand. Buying for repairs and for rehabilitation of 
equipment was noteworthy. The chief items are noted 
below. 

Shipments of railroad locomotives from the princi- 
pal manufacturing plants amounted to 217 in April, as 
compared with 282 in March and 21 in April, 1922, 
according to figures compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census. Unfilled orders on April 30, at 2204, compare 
with 2316 on March 31. 

The Kansas City Southern Railroad has placed 10 loco- 
motives with the American Locomotive Co. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad .has distributed orders for 
15,000 tons of fabricated car parts among three or four 
car builders, the steel having been placed with one East- 
ern company and two in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown dis- 
trict. 

The Western Maryland Railroad is in the market for 
10,000 tons, more or less, of fabricated car parts. 

A coal company has inquired for 1000 hopper cars of 
50-ton capacity, 

The Pittsburgh & Bessemer Coal Co., Pittsburgh, is in 
the market for 250 to 500 50-ton hopper cars, but the 
purchase is said to be subject to a ruling by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relative to privately owned cars. 

The Seaboard Air Line is reported to have purchased 
28 caboose cars from the Magor Car Corporation. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is asking for prices 
on repairs to 600 to 800 coal cars. 

The Southern Pacific is inquiring for 16 buffet and bag- 
gage cars. 

The Canadian National Railways have ordered 30 sleep- 
ing cars from the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 

The Huley Gasoline Co. has ordered 5 tank cars from 
the Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. 

The Ann Arbor has placed 5 locomotives with the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. 

The Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville has ordered 1 
switch engine from the American Locomotive Co. 





Detroit Scrap Market 


DETROIT, May 22.—There has been a decided soften- 
ing note in the scrap market, with a decline of from 
$1 to $2 on all grades being registered. Dealers are 
showing a desire to contract at present prices. Out- 
side construction work has added to the foundryman’s 
trouble, and despite the fact that considerable building 
has been postponed, there is a heavy demand for out- 
side labor. Production schedules in the automotive 
shops, with one exception, have not been curtailed and 
the stove, furnace and radiator plants are operating at 
capacity. 

The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, excepting stove 


plate, automobile and No. 1 machinery cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel............ $19.00 to $20.00 
A, a eee 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 24.00 to 25.00 
Ce OE Skis noedereesiiss 15.00 to 16.00 
Automobile cast scrap.......... 25.00 to 27.00 
er NN cic d eb os od os she us 19.50 to 20.50 
Hydraulic compressed ......... 18.00 to 19.00 
NS 6.5 0h eaenn ew OR axa ite 16.00 to 17.00 
UI ain. 0x shes Out a0 6.0t'al sath wai oct 16.00 to 17.00 


To Sell Low Phosphorus Iron 


Pilling & Co., Philadelphia and New York, have 
been appointed selling agents for the copper free low 
phosphorus pig iron manufactured by the Chateaugay 
Ore & Iron Corp., a subsidiary of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad. 


A decrease in the number of hoists ordered in April 
from March of 27.77 per cent was reported by the mem- 
bers of the Electric Hoist Manufacturers Association. 
The decrease in the value was 29.26 per cent. Ship- 
ments of hoists increased over March by 23.42 per cent. 
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British Gas Producer Practice 
(Continued from page 1490) 


ideal conditions; they had to use fuel which was placed 
at their disposal, and the first thing to realize was the 
bulk quantity of gas required, and the purpose for 
which it was required. If they must have a large bulk 
of gas, they must put into the space at a maximum cost 
the producer plant to give that gas. Taking gas pro- 
ducers as fabricators of CO he had come to the con- 
clusion they could go in for only the plant which cost 
the least compared with the output, and he thought it 
was proved beyond question in Mr. Clements’ paper, 
for which they all ought to be extremely grateful, that 
fixed grate producers had had their day. 


eavemnn vastness iseesevtsntiiin 





Combustibles in American and British Gas 


Dr. W. H. Hatfield was amused at Mr. Smeeton’s 
remarks about this country following in the wake of 
their friends abroad, but if he was allowed to compare 
the United States practice with, say, that of Steel, 
Peach & Tozer, they would find that the combustibles 
in the American gas were something like 35 per cent, 
while other gas producers in this country showed that 
they were getting up to 42 per cent. That meant much. 
There was one essential feature which must not be 
overlooked. Mr. Clements had mentioned the distribu- 
tion of temperature throughout the producer; and 
therefore he would like just to mention that in those 
experiments they had been successful in very satisfac- 
torily obtaining the temperatures right throughout the 
bed, and they found that the gases on leaving the 
producer were at 600 deg., which of course compared 
very similarly with some of the other data, but they 
found that the maximum temperature in the producers, 
occurring at some 3 ft. 9 in. below the surface level of 
the coal, was 1125 deg. C. (2057 deg. Fahr.) He thought 
that Mr. Clements would agree that the 1400 deg. C. 
which he gave and that figure of 1125 deg. pointed to a 
variation in producer practice in relation to the maxi- 
mum temperatures attained, which was worthy of a 
good deal more study. 


The Author’s Reply 


Mr. Clements, in reply, took exception to the use 
by Mr. Lymm of the gross value of the gas, or the 
calorific value of the gas. On the other hand, he would 
be inclined to take still greater exception to his use of 
the net value, because it was an essentially unscientific 
basis altogether. The net value in England was entirely 
different from what it was in Germany, and that again 
was different from what it was in France. It was an 
entirely arbitrary figure and one which was not com- 
parable between the several nations, besides which if 
they took the calorific value of coal they took actually 
its gross value, because all the products were reduced 
to the temperature of the water, about 15 deg. C. 
Consequently, why not take the gross value of the gas, 
because they would reduce the products of combustion 
down to some figure in which the heat and the moisture 
in the gas is made use of. He agreed entirely with 
Mr. Lymm’s and Mr. Patchell’s remarks that they 
ought to have some definite basis for the efficiency of 
the gas producer. 

Turning to Dr. Hatfield’s remarks, the speaker said 
he would like to say that the various compositions of 
the gas as given were values which had been taken 
over a long period, and he thought they could be taken 
to represent*the ordinary conditions of work. As far 
as the temperatures in the producer were concerned 
they certainly did find insuperable difficulty in obtain- 
ing those. Coming to the question of mechanical versus 
the hand type of producer, Mr. Clements said he would 
like to point out the comparison arrived at in the paper 
was based on as fair and unbiased lines as possible. 
It had been suggested that he was in. favor of mechan- 
ical producers. Not a bit. He was always in favor 
of the best thing provided one could get it. The point 
was this: There were two sets of considerations. The 
first was that if they had an already existing plant in 
which they were getting good results on hand type of 
producers it was a very difficult thing to prove that it 
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would pay them to put in mechanical producers. That 
was one consideration. The second consideration was 
that if they were faced with the building of an entirely 
new plant, in his own mind, if they were doing that he 
would put in mechanical producers, whatever the coal 
was. The whole question led one to that conclusion. 
Therefore, as to what type of producer one would put 
in, of course that was an entirely different matter. 

The author said, in conclusion, that this paper was 
the last of the trio, the plan of which had been con- 
ceived about five years ago; the objects were to apply 
the methods of thermochemical analysis to three im- 
portant sections of iron and steel work production, the 
blast furnace, the Siemens furnace and the gas pro- 
ducer respectively. The purpose underlying each had 
been the same, namely heat economy. From definite 
evidence which he had received from Italy, France and 
Germany, their work had been followed with very close 
attention, but nowhere with the keenness which had 
been evidenced in the United States of America. 

It was difficult to estimate whether it had had any 
practical effect in this country, but he would like to 
give the actual figures of what could be done. He had 
taken from their Park Gate records over 16 consecutive 
weeks, over three periods, the output of ingots and the 
coal used at the producers over those periods per ton 
of steel made. The first period was in 1919, before 
any revision at all had been made to their practice. 
The second period was in 1922, after the furnace had 
been revised as far as they possibly could along the 
lines illustrated to them last year; and the third period 
was in 1922, after the producers had been investigated 
and readjusted again along the lines which he had been 
trying to demonstrate in his last paper. The conditions 
of furnace charge and the method of operation remained 
the same over the three periods, and the coal contents 
necessary for the furnace purposes, that is the coal over 
week ends and coal for heating furnaces which had 
been repaired—it did not include the coal used in the 
metal mixer, which was a separate item altogether. 
The coal per ton of ingots was as follows: In 1919, 
5.33 ewt.; in 1922, 4.92 cwt., and in 1923, 4.59 ewt. 
(597, 551 and 514 Ib.). 

Those results as stated were ovér the whole output 
of the shop, he said, and if they took some of the fur- 
naces individually the results were startling. Surely 
he need not emphasize the significance of the total re- 
duction in fuel of practically three-quarters of a hun- 
dredweight, which was 14 per cent on the original 
figure. That had been done consistently, and the end 
was not yet reached because he noticed the figures for 
the month of March were 4.34 ewt. (486 lb.) He 
was convinced that it was along lines such as those 
that some measure at least of the future prosperity of 
the steel industry would lie. 


Activity of Blast Furnace Coke 


Another important paper presented was entitled 
“The Reactivity of Coke as a Factor in the Fuel Econo- 
my of the Blast Furnace” by E. R. Sutcliffe (Sutcliffe, 
Speakman & Co., Ltd., Leigh, Lancashire) and E. C. 
Evans. The paper, which is quite an extensive one, 
deals with the blast furnace “not as a glorified gas pro- 
ducer, but in its primary function as an apparatus for 
the reduction of iron ore.” Referring to the most 
authoritative recent British contribution to the study of 
fuel economy in the iron and steel industry as the re- 
port of the British Association Committee, presented to 
the institute in 1919 by Prof. Bone, Sir Robert Had- 
field. and Mr. Hutchinson, the authors review Sir 
Lowthian Bell’s theory on fuel consumption, J. E. John- 
son’s theory of blast furnace practice, followed by a dis- 
cussion of British blast furnace practice as given by 
Mr. Clements before the institute in 1920. 

The authors then take up various subjects in 
detail, such as a discussion of the physical prop- 
erties of coke, the solubility of coke in carbon di- 
oxide, the influence of fuels of high solubility on the 
carbon consumption in the blast furnace, the effect of 
solution on fuel consumption, the combustibility of the 
coke as the most important property, the factors in- 
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fluencing rapid combustion of fuel in a blast furnace, 
the influence of fuel activity on the proportion of car- 
bon dioxide produced at the tuyeres, methods of 
producing an “active fuel,” characteristics of a reactive 
coke in a blast furnace, and the effect of an active coke 
on the output of the furnace. The authors summarized 
in a general way the various fuel economies that would 
be affected by the use of an active coke as follows: 

Taking the heat-absorbed side of the thermal balance 
sheet, the following changes could be expected: 


1. Less limestone would be required, hence less heat 
would be absorbed by its decomposition. 

2. Less slag would be made. 

3. Owing to the reactivity of the coke, the top tempera- 
tures would be lowered, hence the loss in sensible heat would 
be reduced. 

4. Owing to the smaller blast required per unit of iron 


with an active coke, the volume of gases leaving the stack 
would be lower than is normally the case, still further re- 
ducing the loss in sensible heat. 

On the heat-produced side of the thermal balance sheet, 
the proportion of carbon dioxide in the exit gases would be 
considerably increased. 

Lastly, from the point of view of the chemical side, the 
carbon requirements for the reduction of the ore would 
probably be much lower than is normally the case—owing 
to the increased amount of direct reduction that would take 
place. 

The sum total of these effects is very difficult to estimate 
quantitatively, but an attempt can be made in a very im- 
perfect and tentative kind of way to get some idea of their 
numerical value in a furnace operating with reactive coke 
under ideal conditions. 


Discussion 


David Brownlee thought it was not altogether 
realized what the authors had discovered. He said the 
iron and steel industry took a very large part in 
the squandering of coal. It was squandered in two 
ways; by wasting blast furnace gas and by wasting 
coke oven gas in the making of coke. The authors had 
discovered that it was not necessary to have a certain 
volatile content in order to make a fuel combustible. 
They had discovered a remarkable fact—that it was 
not necessary to have 10 to 12 per cent of volatile 
matter present to make fuel burn easily. By making 
the coal something like charcoal, containing only as 
little as 1 per cent of volatile matter, the fue! lit 
perfectly. It had also a very high reactivity and it was 
that very high reactivity which led the authors, and 
rightly so, to believe that they would get with their 
fuel in the blast furnace the same high quality of pig 
iron as that originally obtained with the old charcoal 
apparatus. In his opinion the iron and steel industry 
would be well advised to try the process as soon as 
possible. 


Coke Economy Not Advisable 


William James Foster disagreed with the view of 
the British Association Committee that it was advis- 
able not to economize coke in a blast furnace beycnd 
what was required to drive the auxiliary plant and heat- 
ing generally externally from the blast furnace itself. 
It was obvious to all blast furnace managers that coke 
had cost, during the past 30 yr., nearly four times as 
much as slack, and it certainly had fewer calories than 
slack. The result was that a gas-producer for produc- 
ing gas must of necessity be at least four times as 
efficient if they were to buy their calories. 

Mr. Johnson was referred to in regard to the quan- 
tity of blast which gasified the carbon at the tuyeres 
as being the measure of fuel economy. Mr. Johnson 
contended that the greater the blast that entered the 
tuyeres and the more carbon monoxide which was made 
from the carbon the greater the efficiency and the small- 
er the quantity of coke which was necessarily required. 
Mr. Foster claimed he had proved that statement to 
be far from true; the reverse, in fact, was the case. 


High Rate of Combustibility Desirable 


A. K. Reese said he knew of no blast furnace man 
of today who would question the statement that a high 
rate of combustibility in fuel was desirable. He hoped 
the authors would succeed in inducing iron masters 
to make a practical demonstration of the fuel. If the 
claims that were made in behalf of the efficiency of the 
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fuel could be substantiated the theories as to how that 
efficiency was obtained could be discussed, and a very 
interesting academic or theoretical discussion would 
take place on the basis of some ascertained facts. As 
it was they were simply discussing what the authors 
had announced, unbacked by action. 


Use of Froth Flotation Method on Coal 


Alfred Hutchinson thought the paper was some- 
what academic but he had been wondering whether 
some practical outcome might not result along the lines 
which he proposed to state. For some time he and 
others had tried to get a thoroughly clean coking coal 
by means of the froth flotation method and, so far as 
the cleanliness of the coal went, that was quite suffi- 
cient. They had, however, been up against the diffi- 
culty of efficiently drying the coal which was so 
thoroughly wetted in the mineral separation process. 
They had worked for some time along the lines of 
hydraulically pressing the purified coal to produce a 
kind of briquette. From the point of view of the 
briquette industry, that had been very successful; but 
they were not satisfied whether it would pay to install 
a plant for coking the coal by means of which it could 
all be briquetted and then transferred to the coke oven. 
However, if the saving was anything like that suggested 
by the authors, it would pay them to install a plant to 
carry on commercially the work which they had already 
succeeded in doing experimentally. 

Fred Clements said that he had visited an 
experimental plant of considerable capacity in which 
iron had been made at an expenditure of 900 lb. of 
bituminous coal. He was not at liberty to explain that 
matter any further, but it would be noticed that the 
figure corresponded pretty closely to the theoretical 
figure put forward by the authors in their paper. It 
was done partly by direct reduction and partly by in- 
direct reduction, and the CO, content was far lower 
than anything previously obtained. The secret of the 
low consumption lay in the fact that the slack material 
had been removed by an altogether different process. 
That being so, it seemed to him there was considerable 
support for the hopes expressed by the authors. 


The Author’s Reply 


E. R. Sutcliffe replied that the starting of anything 
in the nature of experiments required funds. The mat- 
ter had occupied Mr. Evans and himself for many, 
many years. At least 12 years’ solid work had been 
done. Now they were in want of funds in order to get 
the thing going and to turn out those fuels on a sub- 
stantial scale. It was only with fuels on a substantial 
scale that practical blast furnace tests could be made. 
They were at present arranging for an installation 
which would produce something like 300 tons a day. 
The cost of the plant would be somewhere in the ncigh- 
borhood of £120,000 and when that plant was really 
going it would be possible to carry out the tests which 
were so desirable in order to prove or disprove their 
theories. It was in the effort to find these funds that 
he and his colleague had to talk about the process, 
and the talking must proceed the carrying.out of prac- 
tical experiments. 


True Steels 


Another paper presented at this session was entitled 
“The Correlation of the Chemical Constitutions of 
‘True Steels’ with Their Micrographic Structures,” by 
Dr. J. O. Arnold, emeritus professor and ex-dean of 
the faculty of metallurgy in the University of Shef- 
field. “True steels” were defined by the author as 
“saturated steels,” or steels containing neither struc- 
turally free iron nor structurally free metallic carbide. 
According to the author there are at present known to 
scientific metallurgy four true steels: 1. True iron steel. 
2. True vanadium steel. 3. True tungsten steel. 4. 
True ferromolybdenum steel. The discussion of this 
paper was participated in by Sir Robert Hadfield, Doc- 
tor Hatfield, Doctor Thompson and Col. N. T. Belaiew. 

A contribution to the molding sand problem was 
presented in a paper by J. E. Fletcher, entitled “Some 
Characteristics of Molding Sands and Their Graphical 
Representations.” 
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the next upturn. Then he will sell the bonds at high 
prices and buy goods at low prices in advance of the 
next rise. 


How Much to Buy Now 


Mr. Radcliffe in his report stated that values gen- 
erally are inflated as compared to the pre-war basis. 
The economic services are now advising buyers of iron 
and steel not to make provision against anything but a 
conservatively estimated future requirement. They 
predict that prices are not going to record much fur- 
ther advances, although it is likely that prices will be 
firmly held. Therefore, little can be lost, even though 
not much is to be gained, through making present com- 
mitments for actual requirements only, at current quo- 
tations. Iron and steel production capacity is far in 
excess of domestic consumption capacity, and since the 
foreign markets are still bad, it is likely that produc- 
tion will make headway against new orders, that pres- 
sure for deiivery will decrease, and so will delays be- 
tween the time of entering the orders and the time of 
execution. The output appears too large to be enduring. 
The mills do not find difficulty in caring for current and 
immediate needs of regular customers. There is no real 
scarcity; it is merely a question of adjustment of pres- 
ent temporary demands. There is no prospect of great 
expansion facing the country, when the supply of labor 
is insufficient for the plants we have Taken in con- 
nection with the indexes for capital supply, the hand- 
to-mouth policy is the safe policy to pursue. 

Discussing the European situation, Mr. Radcliffe 
said that only a wild optimist will count on a strong 
European demand to help absorb the excess in Ameri- 
can production over home consumption. European 
conditions are very much better than they were a year 
ago, but this means little as yet. Referring to the 
building situation, Mr. Radcliffe said that reports indi- 
cate that the end of the boom is close at hand. There 
have been hastily drawn conclusions that make for un- 
due optimism. These stress, with renewed force, the 
need for caution on the part of those who base their 
action on fundamental trends. The figures for contem- 
plated industrial and business buildings have not shown 
a rising tendency, although residential building did 
show an increase in April. The high price of building 
will prevent many of these contemplated projects from 
turning into actual contracts. 

The report of the secretary reviewed the activities 
of the association for the year. Further advances were 
recorded in the association’s work on “Cost of Doing 
Business.” Members of the association have been prac- 
tising economy since 1920, and this has shown in the 
reduction of costs but, due to the great reduction in the 
volume of business, it has been extremely hard to get 
costs on a percentage basis in relation to sales. The 
report also reviewed the activities of the association in 
connection with Government taxes, and gave instances 
of the valuable assistance rendered the members indi- 
vidually. The secretary’s office had, during the year, 
issued overstock and buying bulletins which had been 
found of much assistance in moving overstocks from 
member companies. It has also rendered distinct ser- 
vice in collecting overdue accounts. 


Taxation Matters 


F. E. Seidman, Grand Rapids, Mich., addressed the 
members on taxation questions. He believes of prime 
importance the change in the income tax law which 
gives companies relief on taxes paid in the years 1917, 
1918, 1919 and 1920. The average rate of payment for 
supply industry in 1917 was 33 per cent, and any mem- 
bers paying a higher rate for that year should apply for 
relief. Under the amendment made this year relief is 
also As for the years 1918 and 1919. Those pay- 
ing over 46 per cent in 1918 and 27 per cent in 1919 
should also apply for relief before July 15, 1923. He 
would advise any dealers who paid large amounts in 
taxes for any of these years to apply for relief, and 
also urged the members to take advantage of the 1921 
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law, which is very liberal. Foreeasting the future, 
Mr. Seidman said that it is almost a certainty that 
laws will be passed taxing non-charitable gifts, stock 
dividends, inheritance taxes by at least 25 per cent, and 
a tax on undistributed surpluses. He also said that an 
attempt will almost certainly be made to re-enact the 
excess profits tax in modified form, and that a bill will 
be passed to make all income tax payments public. 

The association went on record as adopting a stand- 
ard size of catalog at 7% by 10%‘in. A discussion on 
delivery costs was also held, it being the general opinion 
of the membership that delivery charges must be ab- 
sorbed by the seller. Some members have found it 
profitable in making deliveries, particularly on small 
purchases, to have outside expressmen take care of the 
work. A discussion on the decimal system of pricing 
goods was also held, and some members favor it, one 
having had such success that he is now pricing all his 
stock in this way. 

Friday morning’s session was taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the committee’s report on cash discount and 
freight allowance. The report stated that some of the 
members had been able to secure the 2 per cent cash 
discount and freight allowance. This was by no means 
general, however. A. J. Austin, Geller, Ward & Has- 
ner Hardware Co., St. Louis, spoke on the relations be- 
tween manufacturer, distributer and consumer, and 
P. R. Helm, Pratt & Gilbert Co., Phoenix, Ariz., led a 
discussion on the compensation of salesmen. The con- 
vention also indorsed its previous action in support of 
le. letter postages. 

At this session statements from manufacturers con- 
cerning conditions of raw material market and supply” 
and demand in finished product with reference to price 
tendency on finished goods were heard. 


Situation in Tool Markets 


S. E. Horton, president, E. Horton & Son Co., Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn., chuck manufacturers, said that in 
lathe chucks price changes cannot be made quickly. 
The policy of the manufacturers is to keep prices stable. 
They are having great difficulty in securing efficient 
workmen. The supply of chucks today is no greater 
than to keep up with the demand. There is more like- 
lihood of an advance in prices than of declines. He 
looks for no drop in business. The normal growth of 
the chuck business doubles the number of chucks in use 
every 10 years. We are now living in a mechanical age, 
and the use of chucks will increase each year even 
more rapidly than heretofore. 

M. L. Hanlin, Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan. 
Mich., said that there is little profit now being made on 
twist drills. The feeling among twist drill manufac- 
turers is strongly against inflation. It is their poliey 
to maintain present prices as long as possible as a con- 
tribution to the general welfare of the country. 

A. T. Simonds, Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
said that present conditions, in his opinion, were un- 
sound from an economic standpoint. Things are woe- 
fully out of balance, and the building industry has gone 
insane. He had just returned from a trip te Europe 
and found that, while conditions are improving, they 
are still very bad. 

C. W. Beaver, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., said that 
they were facing a serious shortage of labor in New 
England. Transportation conditions also are bad, and 
will get worse. There is, however, at present no 
overstock of goods in the country. If labor costs “get 
out of sight,” business recession will eome quickly. 
Dealers should not buy too far ahead, but they must 
not forget their obligations to their trade. 


Joint Session Held 


The afternoon session was held jointly with the 
American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The topics for discussion were “Standard- 
ization,” by Paul Armstrong, Armstrong Brothers, 
Chicago; “Cash Discount,” by M. B. Skinner, M. B. 
Skinner Co., Chicago, and “Closer Cooperation Between 
Manufacturer and Distributer,” by Farnham Yardley, 
Jenkins Brothers, New York. Competition was dis- 
eussed by H. B. Mehring, H. B. Mehring Co., York, 
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Pa., while Arthur B. Paull, Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, 
discussed prices and profits. 

Mr. Skinner advocated that, where possible, the 
manufacturer allow the dealer 2 per cent discount, 10 
days, but believes that this discount should not be made 
on payments made payable the tenth of the following 
month, but should be given only where accounts are 
paid within 10 days from date of invoice. In this period 
of scarcity of materials and labor it is a manufacturing 
necessity for the manufacturer to ship goods as soon 
as possible. For this reason he believes it would be 
profitable for both dealer and manufacturer if a cash 
discount of 2 per cent 10 days from date of invoice 
were allowed. 

The Saturday morning session was moved up to 
Friday afternoon, as many members expressed a desire 
to leave for home on Friday night. The report of the 
nominating committee, which was unanimously adopted, 
showed that the following officers had been elected for 
the coming year. President, W. J. Radcliffe, E. A. 
Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, first vice-president; L. H. Swind, 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia; second vice-presi- 
dent, B. H. Ackles, T. B. Rayl Co., Detroit; secretary- 
treasurer, Thomas A. Fernley, Philadelphia; advisory 
secretary-treasurer, T. James Fernley, Philadelphia; 
executive committee: H. C. Ellsworth, White Tool & 
Supply Co., Cleveland; J. H. Orem, Carey Machinery & 
Supply Co., Baltimore; L. H. Shaw, Machinists’ Supply 
Co., Chicago, and F. Alexander Farquhar, Chandler & 
Farquhar Co., Boston. 


American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Sessions 


The executive session of the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association on Thursday 
afternoon was devoted to the hearing of reports of the 
president, secretary-treasurer and various committees. 
President Lemaux briefly reviewed the activities of the 
association during the year, and made some sugges- 
tions as to what he thought it should take up during 
the coming years. The secretary’s report showed the 
association in good financial condition, and also as hav- 
ing made much progress in other ways, particularly 
in membership. Fifty-one firms were admitted to mem- 
bership during the year. 

Reports were received from committees on indus- 
trial legislation, foreign trade, anti-trust laws, cash 
discounts, economics and standardization. 

On Friday morning there was a general discussion 
on “Cash Discounts,” introduced by M. B. Skinner, Chi- 
cago; “Standardization,” by Paul Armstrong, Chicago, 
and “Closer Cooperation Between Manufacturers and 
Dealers,” by Farnham Yardley, New York. This ses- 
sion was a joint one with the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers. On Friday afternoon the 
association met in joint session with the National Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, where the 
same topics were discussed. Following the joint ses- 
sions the president appointed a contact committee with 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, after which the nominating committee submitted 
its report, which showed that the following officers had 
been elected for the coming year. 

President, Joseph M. Hottel, Delta File Works, Phil- 
adelphia; first vice-president, M. B. Skinner, M. B. Skin- 
ner Co., Chicago; second vice-president, W. H. Fisher, 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, Pa.; third vice- 
president, L. L. Mather, Henry Disston & Sons, Phila- 
delphia; executive committee: John C. Ruf, I. B. Wil- 
liams & Sons, Dover, N. H., chairman; W. H. Glatt, 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co., New York; Ed- 
ward Keane, Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston; S. D. Black, 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore; Robert S. 
Carter, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio; sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. D. Mitchell, New York. 


Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Sessions 


The Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation met in executive session Thursday afternoon. 
President Hyman, in his report, said that there had 
been a marked improvement in the nation’s business 
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during the past year, and the South had not lagged 
behind. If we practice moderation, 1923 should prewe 
a very satisfactory year from the standpoint of profit® 
He warned the members not to be stampeded by shoxt 
age of supplies into pyramiding their orders, but = 
buy only for normal requirements. It is a mighty good 
time to push sales of slow-moving materials, especially 
if overstocked. Many of the manufacturing members 
are now working along the line of standardization, 
which will simplify stocks and eliminate many sizes of 
various items we now have to carry. The report also 
dealt with the salesman’s problems, resale prices and 
local associations, and strongly recommended that re- 
newed efforts be made to establish local associations 
where such do not now exist. 

Friday afternoon was given over to a discussion of 
transportation problems. The subject was introduced 
in a paper by W. P. Simpson, C. T. Patterson Co., Ltd., 
New Orleans. The new rates in the Southern classifica- 
tion, to become effective July 1, were discussed, and it 
was the general sentiment of the members that rail- 
roads are doing all possible to keep rates up and to 
hamper improvement of the country’s waterways. The 
members felt that the association should go on record 
as favoring the improvement of waterways, particularly 
in the Mississippi Valley. It also went on record as 
opposing any form of gift or entertainment to cus- 
tomers which may or may not influence purchases. The 
question of the proper basis for reimbursing salesmen 
was discussed, and the sentiment seemed to be in favor 
of the quota system. 

The election of officers for the coming year resulted 
in the following being chosen: President, James Biggs, 
Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Tex.; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. J. Disosway, Cotton States Belting & Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; second vice-president, J. L. Pitts, 
Brown-Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Ltd., Alex- 
andria, La.; secretary-treasurer, Alvin M. Smith, 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; executive commit- 
tee: Thomas G. Hyman, Hyman Supply Co., New 
Bern, N. C., chairman; J. H. McKinnon, Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; R. P. Lockett, A. M. 
Lockett & Co., New Orleans; W. E. Gilkeson, Bluefield 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

The place of meeting next year will be arranged by 
the executive committees of the different organizations. 
It is expected, judged by the sentiment of the members, 
that the three associations will again hold a triple con- 
vention. 


Few Idle Men in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, PA., May 22.—But 700 iron and steel 
workers are reported without employment by the nine 
offices of the employment division of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry for the semi-month- 
ly period ending May 15. Of these, 600 are idle in the 
Scranton district, largely as a result of a strike of long 
standing. Erie and McKeesport are the only other dis- 
tricts listing a surplus of workers in these trades. 

Conditions have been considerably improved dur- 
ing the past two weeks in the Erie district, where mills 
are said to be operating at 97% per cent of capacity at 
the present time. 

The demand for the really skilled worker is growing 
in McKeesport, but semi-skilled workmen are not long 
unemployed. 

Virtually all able-bodied men with at least six 
months’ machine shop experience can find employment 
in the shops of the Philadelphia district. The demand 
is especially heavy for blacksmiths, molders, core- 
makers, machinists and toolmakers. 

The demand for skilled workmen is growing in the 
Pittsburgh district. The increase is especially marked 
in the demand for machine hands, specialists, handy- 
men and helpers. 


The relining of the furnace at Struthers, Ohio, of 
the Struthers Furnace Co. was completed in 13 days. 
The furnace was blown out on April 9 and it is ex- 
pected will be on the active list on May 23. The relin- 
ing was done by A. E. Anderson, Prudential Building, 
Buffalo, and included the brick work for 10 ft. of 
hearth bottom blocks below the iron notch. 
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Jobbers Uphold Pittsburgh Basing Plan 
(Concluded from page 1494) 


evens senses ney 
as effective as it might be, the company tried to impose 
penalties on rollers for stalling the engine. It devel- 
oped, however, that the penalties were frequently 
inflicted on the wrong men and in no case would one 
employee report another who was subject to a penalty. 
The situation was solved by the employees themselves, 
who appointed a committee which imposed its own 
penalties, and this plan proved very successful, for the 
simple reason that the men themselves saw that they 
were the losers through interruptions in output. 

Mr. Chapple emphasized the importance of civic 
consciousness on the part of industries, inasmuch as 
the happiness and contentment of employees in their 
homes is bound to be reflected in their attitude toward 
their work within the plant walls. He related how the 
Chamber of Commerce of Middletown inaugurated a 
million dollar program two years ago which included 
a community golf course, a magnificent hospital, a 
Y. M. C. A. building and a girls’ club. Of this amount 
the industries of Middletown contributed approxi- 
mately $500,000 and the wage earning class $367,000, 
while the remainder was paid by other elements in the 
community. The contribution by the industries was 
equal to $100 for each employee, while the subscription 
by the wage earner was equal to one month’s wages. 


Dr. Eaton’s Address 


The labor situation in its broadest aspects was 
discussed by Dr. Charles A. Eaton, manager industrial 
relations department, National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., Cleveland, in an address at the 
banquet. The principal labor trouble, he said, is that 
everybody is looking for an easy job. We are con- 
fronted with a shortage of labor rather than a short- 
age of laborers. The solution is to be found not in a 
reduction of the workingman’s buying power, but in an 
increase in«his production. This is a country of 
quantity production and we must have quantity buying 
power to sustain it. 

“The need of the day is a new education in the eco- 
nomics of life,” said Dr. Eaton. “Economic problems 
are the chief problems of the government of today, and 
in their solution lies the key to future progress. It 
should be taught that somebody has to pay every 
cent that everything costs. The bargain hunter who 
succeeds in buying a pair of shoes for $3 which cost 
$6 should reflect that somebody has to pay the $3 loss 
between the cost and sales price. It should be realized 
that if a citizen does not pay for the cost of operating 
government-owned properties as a consumer, he will 
pay for it in taxes.” 











Zoning Jobbing Territories 


The question of whether economical distribution of 
steel would be promoted by zoning the country with 
reference to recognized jobbing centers was discussed 
by W. C. Hulshizer, Harold McCalla Co., Philadelphia. 
He proposed that a complete list of jobbing centers be 
prepared, showing the territories covered by each and 
the reasons why these territories are included, such as 
lower freight rates, quicker deliveries, shipments by 
truck or by boat, etc. This compilation would also 
show the extras and other terms of sale customary in 
each center. Such information would be of great value 
to those who must seek outside markets for their 
specialties. Mr. Hulshizer was appointed chairman of 
a committee to investigate this problem. 


Horses Coming Back 


A discussion of the horse in relation to the motor 
vehicle was the leading feature of a heavy hardware 
session which was presided over by C. R. Williams, 
Williams Hardware Co., Minneapolis, Minn. W. S. 
Dunham, president of the Horse Association of 
America, told of the extensive investigation which had 
been carried on by his organization, and asserted that 
it was now established that in short deliveries in cities 
there is nothing to compare with a horse in economy 
and that the tractor situation on the farms had solved 
itself in favor of a return to the use of horses and 
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mules. A comparison of the cost of operating horses 
and trucks conducted by the Fair department store, 
Chicago, showed a 40 per cent economy in favor of the 
horse-drawn vehicle. , 

An extra for papering and packing bolts in small 
cases was proposed by W. F. McKenzie, Buffalo Bolt 
Co., North Tonawanda, N.Y. In the discussion of this 
subject, members of the association were opposed to 
the proposal on the grounds that many customers ob- 
ject to shipment of bolts in bulk because of the danger 
of losing the nuts and of mixing up sizes. It was also 
the consensus of opinion that bolt manufacturers can 
do the papering and packing much more economically 
than jobbers because they have counting machines and 
other facilities suitable for the purpose. The associa- 
tion, therefore, went on record as opposed to any move- 
ment on the part of bolt manufacturers to discontinue 
papering and putting up bolts in packages. 

Opposition to the fixing of resale prices by manu- 
facturers of automotive accessories was voiced by 
George K. Conant, Sligo Iron Store Co., St. Louis. 

A committee was appointed to investigate this sub- 
ject and at the same time to hear complaints and make 
adjustments and suggestions regarding any other mat- 
ters of a similar character which may be brought to its 
attention. 

Entertainment features during the convention were 
furnished by a committee composed of associate mem- 
bers in Chicago. The leading feature of the entertain- 
ment was a dinner held at the Drake Hotel on Wednes- 
day evening. On Thursday noon, a luncheon was tendered 
by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, following which the visit- 
ing jobbers were conducted through the Ryerson ware- 
house and subsequently taken to the neighboring plant 
of the Scully Steel & Iron Co. On Friday a golfing 
party was given by George B. Dryden, president, 
Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago. 


New Officers 


New officers elected for the coming year are as 
follows: President, Joh~ B. Carse, New York; first 
vice-president, Charles x. Williams; second vice-presi- 
dent, G. M. Congdon, Congdon & Carpenter Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Members of the executive committee for 
three years, E. McKay Froment, Froment & Co., New 
York, and R. A. Stephens, W. J. Holliday & Co., 
Indianapolis. Members for two years, W. C. Hulshizer, 
Harold McCalla Co., Philadelphia, and Quincy W. 
Wales, Brown-Wales Co., Boston, 

There was a good attendance at the convention, the 
total registration being 147. The selection of the next 
place of meeting was referred to the executive com- 
mittee with power to act. 


Earliest Production of Steel in the United 
States 


The first steel produced in the United States, ac- 
cording to the Geological Survey, Department of the 
interior, was probably made in Connecticut in 1728, 
by Samuel Higley and Joseph Dewey. The Survey 
says that crucible steel was first successfully produced 
in the United States in 1832 at the works of William 
and John H. Garrard, at Cincinnati. Bessemer steel 
was first made in this country in September, 1864, by 
William F. Durfee, at an experimental plant at Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., and open-hearth steel in 1864 by the New 
Jersey Steel & Iron Co., at Trenton, N. J. 


Ferrosilicon in Blasting Explosives 


Occasional use has been made of ferrosilicon in the 
manufacture of blasting explosives during the past 
few years, state C. A. Taylor and William H. Rinken- 
bach, assistant explosives chemists, Department of the 
Interior, in Bulletin No. 219 of the Bureau of Mines. 
It is added as a sensitizer and also serves to increase 
the specific gravity of the powder. 

Ferrosilicon is an alloy of silicon and iron of in- 
definite composition and properties, the proportion of 
the two components varying widely. The exact number 
of distinct silicon-iron compounds is in dispute, the 
number mentioned ranging from two to five. 
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BUSINESS TAPERING OFF 





Machine-tool Business in Smaller Volume 


This Month 


Toronto, Ont., Transportation Commission Issues 


List of More Than 100 Items 


Machine-tool business has tapered off, the past week 
having brought indications that buyers believe the up- 
ward trend of machine-tool prices has halted, and con- 
sequently there is more hesitancy in placing orders. 

There is now very little buying in the Detroit auto- 
mobile district and one company there has suspended 
some recently placed machinery orders. Further de- 
mand from the automotive field is not looked for before 
July, when it is expected some companies will begin 
to line up equipment for next year’s requirements. 

In Ohio foundry operations fell off slightly during 


New York 


New YorK, May 22. 

HE first three weeks of May have been dis- 
appointing in the volume of machine-tool busi- 
placed. 
affected the machine-tool trade and buying is con- 
fined to small lots with the aggregate smaller than 
in the first quarter of the year. A fair business 
is being done, but there is more difficulty in clos- 
ing business. The American Locomotive Co. has 
bought a number of tools in the past week or two 
and is expected to be in the market for consider- 
ably more equipment for an addition to one of its 
plants. 


ness The general business hesitation has 


The Riverside Steel Casting Co., Newark, N. J., is in 
the market for a sprue cutter for steel castings. 


A. K. Zimmerman, Prince George Hotel, Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York, is inquiring for a second-hand vertical 
surface grinder, with 14- to 22-in. wheel. 


The Department of Plant and Structures, Municipal 
Building, New York, is preparing plans for a new machine 
shop and storage building, to cost $175,000 with equipment. 
Grover A. Whalen is commissioner. 


The Kovat & Knauber Iron Works, Inc., 800 Edgewater 
Road, New York, will commence the erection of a one-story 
plant, 100 x 150 ft., on Lafayette Avenue, adjoining its pres- 
ent works, to cost $30,000. 


The Mutual Electric & Hardware Mfg. Co., 28 Verandah 
Place, New York, has inquiries out for a power press. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be constructed by School District No. 2, 
Glenville, Schenectady, N. Y., estimated to cost $275,000. 
John M. Ryder, 16 Swan Street, Schenectady, is architect. 


The Wheeler Electric Co., 710 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, is 
inquiring for a 30-hp. motor. 


The United Metal Box Co., 514 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York, has removed its plant to 77-79 Sunswick Street, 
Long Island City, where additional equipment will be pro- 
vided for increased manufacture. 


George E. Affleck, 93 Nassau Street, New York, machin- 


ery dealer, has inquiries out for shapers, surface grinder, 
lathe and other equipment. 


The Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, will 
soon take bids on a general contract for the initial unit of 
its new cable and instrument plant on property recently 
acquired on the Newark meadows, Kearny, N. J., to cost 
close to $500,000. 


McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, 342 Madi- 


Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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April, according to the monthly report of the Ohio 
State Foundrymen’s Association, the decline being 
from 83.2 in March to 79.9 per cent in April. 

Interest of the machine-tool trade centers largely 
in railroad inquiries which are still pending. Early 
action is expected at Chicago on the recent lists of the 
Chicago & North Western, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Western. The Santa Fe 
may not place orders for five or six weeks. The pend- 
ing railroad business has been augmented by inquiries 
from the Rock Island Lines and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, each asking for prices on a few machines. 
The American Locomotive Co. is expected to be a fairly 
large purchaser of tools for a plant addition. 

Canadian business has been stimulated by an in- 
quiry for upward of 100 items from the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission for a general repair shop. In- 
cluded in the list are machine tools, woodworking tools, 
cranes and hoists and armature room equipment. Bids 
close May 31. 


son Avenue, are architects. The company will also build a 
power house and plans are being prepared by the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation, 43 Exchange Place. 

The Texas Co., 17 Battery Place, New York, has plans 
under consideration for the construction of additional units 
at its oil refinery in the Wyoming oil fields, to cost in excess 
of $1,500,000 with machinery. The company is also consider- 
ing the establishment of a number of service stations in 
different parts of the country, to cost about $3,000,000 
equipped. 

The Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has awarded contract to C. Curtis Woodruff, 213 
Tenth Street, Long Island City, for its six-story plant, 80 x 
195 ft., to cost $350,000. Magnuson & Kleinert, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York, are architects. 


The Rider-Ericsson Engine Corporation, recently organ- 
ized with a capital of $900,000, will take over and expand 
the plant and business of the Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 
with plant at Walden, N. Y., specializing in the manufacture 
of hot air pumping engines. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Teaneek, N. J., estimated to 
cost $150,000, for which the Board of Education will soon 
select an architect. 


The Jersey Central Power & Light Corporation, Morris- 
town, N. J., has been organized to take over and consolidate 
the Morris & Somerset Electric Co., the Commonwealth Elec- 
tric Co., and the Lakewood & Coast Electric Co. To provide 
for the merger and proposed extensions, a bond issue of 
$3,500,000 will be sold. 

The Board of Education, Montclair, N. J., will take bids 
until May 29 for a new mechanical shop building, to be 
known as the Hillside Annex, for which plans have been 
prepared by Starrett & Van Vieck, 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York, architects. 

The Palmyra Foundry Co., Palmyra, N. J., manufacturer 
of iron castings, ete., has commenced the erection of a one- 
story addition and will soon arrange for the equipment in- 
stallation. 


The Waldwick Coal & Lumber Co., Waldwick, N. J., is 
planning to rebuild its lumber mill and power house, de- 
stroyed by fire on May 6 with loss estimated at $110,000, 
including machinery. 


Stephen Hall & Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J., recently organ- 
ized with a capital of $75,000 to manufacture machinery and 
equipment, will succeed to and expand the company of the 
same name, with plant at 691 Adams Street. Stephen M. 
Hall and L. R. Jillson head the company. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Leonia, N. J., estimated to 
cost $130,000, for which plans have been drawn. 
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The Crane Market 


The electric overhead crane market is slightly less active 
and dullness in inquiry for locomotive cranes is even more 
pronounced. There are, however, a fairly large number 
of inquiries for overhead traveling cranes that have not 
yet been closed and the quietness in locomotive cranes seems 
to be largely confined to the New York district. Among 
the inquiries in this district that have not yet been closed 
is one from the Central Railroad of New Jersey, Jersey 
City, N. J., for two locomotive cranes and a list of five from 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. A num- 
ber of requests for prices on overhead traveling cranes for 
export are reported and there is a good demand for electric 
hoists. Among recent electric hoist inquiries is one from 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 437 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, for a 2000-lb. electric hoist and one from the 
Inter-State Machine Products Co., Rochester, N. Y., for a 
1000 Ib., 20-ft. lift electric hoist, preferably used. Inquiries 
on the point of closing include a 15-ton, 1-motor overhead 
traveling crane for the Phoenix Utility Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York; two 10-ton and two 15-ton overhead traveling 
cranes for the American Locomotive Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York; six 70-ton overhead traveling cranes for the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; and a 50-ton 
electric crane and two smaller capacity cranes for the 
United Fruit Co., 17 Battery Place, New York. 

Among recent purchases are: 

Irvington Smelting & Refining Co., Irvington, N. J., a 
§-ton hand power crane with electric hoist from the Whiting 
Corporation. 


Kelvin Engineering Co., 106 Front Street, New York, a 
20-ton, 26-ft. 7%-in. span hand power crane from the 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Works. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., a 25-ton over- 


head traveling crane for installation at Buffalo, N. Y., from 
the Whiting Corporation. 
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The Durant Motor Co., 1819 Broadway, New York, will 
have plans drawn for a two-story factory branch and ser- 
vice building on property recently acquired at 1016-18 South 
Broad Street, Newark. It will cost close to $100,000. 

Joseph H. Mazzel, Newark, has purchased property, 75 x 
350 ft., at 293-97 Frelinghuysen Avenue and plans the con- 
struction of new works occupying the entire site, for the 
manufacture of sash, doors, etc. Most of the machinery will 
be electrically operated. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story addition to be erected to the high school at Ramsey, 
N. J., estimated to cost $85,000. C. E. Sleight & Son, Ro- 
maine Building, Paterson, N. J., are architects. 

The State Board of Education, Trenton, N. J., has author- 
ized the Board of County Freeholders, Newark, to build a 
new boys’ vocational school for County service. A bond 
issue of $500,000 is proposed for the structure. 

The Brooklyn Nipple & Pipe Works, Inc., 553 Van Siclen 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $30,000 to manufacture pipe and fittings. As 
soon as the work of organization is completed the company 
will take up plans for manufacturing. The incorporators 
are T. and R. Frascella and F. Pellettiere. Corporate repre- 
sentative, Gabriel Rubino, 350 Broadway, New York. 


New England 


Boston, May 21. 

ie. machine tools continue to sell more freely 

than new, but business is only fair. Of un- 
usual interest is the announcement by a local 
dealer of inquiries from Seattle, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for new and used equipment. 
Prices here on used tools are lower than those in 
the Middle West, and shipments can be made from 
Boston to the Pacific Coast, via water, at a much 
lower rate than from the Middle West to the 
Pacific Coast all rail. Canadian dealers are in- 
quiring here for used machinery. 


Sales the past week include one 14-in. and one 16-in. 
Flather lathe, a No. 2 double broaching machine, two 1200- 
ib. power presses and a shaper, shaper equipment, a 30 x 30 
in. x 8-ft planer, 18-in. x 8-ft. Reed lathe, 20-in. and 14-in. 
upright drills, 34-in. boring mill, a Fellows gear shaper, 
No. 2 Bardons & Oliver screw machine, 54-in. boring mill 
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J. L. Mott Iron Works, Trenton, N. J., three 5-ton elec- 
tric traveling cranes from the Whiting Corporation. 


American Gas & Electric Co., 30 Church Street, New 
York, two medium capacity cranes for installation at South 
Bend, Ind., from the Morgan Engineering Co. Option of 
purchase, expiring May 15, was acquired several months 
ago. 

Toledo Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio, two 3%-ton wall 
cranes from an unnamed builder. 

Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, Ohio, a 200-ton locomo- 
tive hoist from the Whiting Corporation. 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Wilmington, N. C., two 
200-ton locomotive hoists and a 100-ton coach hoist from 
the Whiting Corporation. 


Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, Philadelphia, a 35-ton, 
72-ft. span overhead traveling crane from the Whiting 
Corporation. 

Ferguson & Edmondson, Pittsburgh, recently in the 
market for a McMyler, Type D, 50-ft. boom locomotive 
crane have purchased a used crane. 

Vulcanite-Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa., has pur- 
chased a used 20-ton locomotive crane. 

Gadsden Power Works, Baltimore, Md., recently inquir- 
ing for a 10-ton lecomotive crane has purchased a used 
crane. 

Bentley-Morrison Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J., recently 


in the market for a 20-ton locomotive crane has purchased 
a used Industrial crane. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 25 Broadway, New York, 
has purchased five large evaporators from the Whiting 
Corporation. 

Hart Bros. Machine Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., 5-ton, 
3-motor electric crane to the Northern Engineering Works. 
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and a Norton No. 2 grinder, to various New England in- 
terests, all used tools. A No. 3 Foster screw machine, two 
twist drill grinders, and a 16-in. x 8-ft. Sidney grinder, all 
new tools. A good inquiry exists for transmission, hangers, 
ete., especially from textile mills, which does not signify 
possible machine tool prospects. 


Detachable link belting has advanced 10 per cent. 


George A. Fletcher & Co. have been awarded a general 
contract by the Simonds File Co., Fitchburg, Mass., for a 
one-story, 65 x 80 ft. addition. 


The American Insulator Corporation, New Freedom, Pa., 
is installing machinery and other equipment in a manufac- 
turing plant recently leased from the Danbury Industrial 
Corporation, Danbury, Conn. J. F. Schmidt is superinten- 
dent. 


Equipment at the plant of the Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, sewing machines, typewriters and piston rings, 
will be sold at public auction May 28 and 29. 


Bids are being asked on fuel oil heating plant and heat 
treating furnaces by the Resisto Pipe & Valve Co., 262 
Bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Williams & Wilson, Ltd., Montreal, want prices on a used 
heavy duty engine lathe to swing 30 in. over the carriage 
and 25 ft. between centers, belt or motor driven. 

An architect has been selected to draw plans for an ad- 
dition to the Boston Trade School, Roxbury. 


The Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, has awarded contract for a one-story, 51 x 36 ft. 
factory on Pacific Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Dodd-Rogers Co., Wallingford, Conn., manufacturer 
of plated ware, has awarded contract to the C. I. Bigney 


. Construction Co., Providence, for a one-story plant, 42 x 120 


ft. 


George S. Barnum has acquired a controlling interest in 
the Bigelow Co., River Street, New Haven, Conn., manufac- 
turer of water-tube boilers, and the company will be re- 
organized with Mr. Barnum as head. A stock issue is 


being sold, a portion of the proceeds to be used for expan- 
sion. 


A one-story power house will be built at the textile mill 
of the Farr Alpaca Co., Jackson Street, Holyoke, Mass., to 
be 63 x 75 ft. for which bids will be taken at once by the 


S. M. Greene Co., 293 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass., 
architect and engineer. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
proposed George Sykes high school to be erected at Vernon, 
Conn., estimated to cost $200,000. 
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The Edison BDlectric Illuminating Co., 39 Boylston Street, 
Boston, has plans for a one-story power house at 776 Sum- 
mer Street. 

The New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co., 693 Purchase 
Street, New Bedford, Mass., is considering plans for a one- 
story machine and repair shop for motor car service, to 
cost $75,000. 

The Basin Quarries, Inc., Portland, Me., has plans for the 
erection of a new feldspar and quartz grinding plant at 
Phippsburg, Me., estimated to cost $50,000 with equipment. 
Joseph F. Perry is president and William C. Sherbourne, 
treasurer. 

The Commercial School for Boys, Meriden, Conn., is 
planning the installation of additional equipment at its 
power house to cost $30,000. E. S. Boyd is superintendent. 

The Common Council, Middleboro, Mass., has plans for 
a new hydroelectric generating plant to cost more than 
$90,000. H. M. Merrill & Co., 50 State Street, Boston, are 
architects and engineers. 


The Columbia Garage, 
Boston, has inquiries out for a 
other apparatus. 

The United Electric Light Co., Springfield, Mass., will 
commence the construction of a new meter building for re- 
pair work, testing, etc., at Baxter and Wilbraham Avenues, 
to cost $85,000 including equipment. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
three-story high school to be erected at Chelsea, Mass., to 
cost approximately $700,000. S. S. Eisenberg, 46 Cornhill 
Street, Boston, architect, will soon call for bids. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co., 41 West First Street, 
South Boston, has awarded a contract to W. A. & H. A. 
Root, Inc., 1 Beacon Street, Boston, for an eight-story and 
basement factory, 73 x 100 ft., to cost $500,000 including 
equipment. Charles T. Main, 200 Devonshire Street, is ar- 
chitect and engineer. 

The H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., manufacturer of 
boilers, etc., will commence the erection of a one-story 
foundry, estimated to cost $75,000 with equipment. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Rutland, Vt., estimated to 
cost $500,000, for which plans are being drawn by Tooker 
& Marsh, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


The A. F. Robinson Boiler Works, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., recently organized with a capital of $100,000, has 
taken over the plant and business at East Cambridge, here- 
tofore operated under the name of A. F. Robinson, and 
contemplates expansion. John A. Jefferson is president, and 
Fred B. Wheeler, treasurer. 


The Kenney Mfg. Co., Cranston, R. I., manufacturer of 
curtain rods, ete, has awarded contract to Bowerman 
Brothers, Providence, for a concrete and brick addition, 42 x 
65 ft., on Wellington Avenue. 

A three-story grinding mill building, 60 x 150 ft., for 
feldspar grinding and pulverizing, will be erected by the 
Oxford Soap Co., Manchester, Conn., to cost about $65,000. 

The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., 86 Audubon Street, New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of brass products, is taking 
bids for a four-story addition, 41 x 50 ft. Charles S. 
Palmer, Whitney Avenue, is architect. 

The E. A. Eddy Machinery Co., Providence, R. I., is in 
the market for two No. 16 Blanchard heavy-duty vertical 
surface grinders. 


4 Milton Avenue, Dorchester, 
lathe, upright drill and 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, May 21. 
IDS will be received by the Chief of Air Service, United 
States Army, Washington, until May 28, for 100 engine- 
driven gear fuel pumps, as set forth in circular 23-199. 


The plant and property of the Savannah Lighting Co., 
Savannah, Ga., has been acquired by Mills B. Lane and 
associates. The new owners will reorganize the company and 
plan for extensions and improvements. 

A. E. Barnes, Jr., 215 Bibb Realty Building, Macon, Ga., 
has inquiries out for a 80. to 100-hp. boiler, and 60 to 80-hp. 
engine, with auxiliary power house equipment. 

The Athens Machine Shop, P. O: Box 662, Athens, Ga., 
plans the installation of a lathe, drill press and other equip- 
ment. 

The Southern Automobile & Wagon Co., 519 West Fourth 
Street, Charlotte, N. C., has acquired about 5 acres on the 
Dowd Road and plans the erection of new works for the 
manufacture of commercial bodies. A complete machine 
shop will be installed. 

The Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, is dispos- 
ing of a bond issue of $4,000,000, a portion of the proceeds 
to be used for the construction of a new generating plant, 
for which plans are nearing completion. 
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The Hackley-Morrison Co., Inc., 1708 Lewis Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., machinery dealer, is in the market for a 200-hp. 
boiler, Scotch type. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the addi- 
tion to be erected at the junior high school, Danville, Va., 
estimated to cost $125,000. The Board of Education is in 
charge. 

L. A. Wilson, Newberry, 8. C., is in the market for motors, 
power equipment, mixing and molding machinery, and other 
equipment for a new brick manufacturing plant to cost 
about $50,000. 

The Susquehanna Power Co., Elkton, Md., will acquire 
the Delta Water Co., operating at Conowingo, Md., which 
controls property to be used by the purchasing company in 
connection with a hydroelectric power plant on the Susque- 
hanna River, to cost more than $5,000,000 with transmission 
system. 

The Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 East Hill Street, 
Baltimore, machinery dealer, is in the market for a 300 to 
350-hp. motor, constant speed, continuous duty, with starter 
and auxiliary equipment. 

The Marion-Harper Oil Co., East Point, Ga., has tentative 
plans for rebuilding the portion of its cotton oil mill de- 
stroyed by fire May 14, with loss approximating $50,000 in- 
cluding equipment. 

Motors, conveying machinery and other power equipment 
will be installed in the new printing plant to be erected by 
the Hagerstown Bookbinding & Printing Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., on a 2-acre tract recently acquired, estimated to cost 
$85,000. 

The Common Council, Ridgeway, S. C., has disposed of a 
bond issue of $58,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used 
for a municipal electric light and power plant. 

The Southern Pines Warehouses, Inc., Southern Pines, 
N. C., recently organized, plans the erection of a power house 
in connection with a new planing mill and mechanical works. 
H. J. Betterly heads the company. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Mocksville, N. C., estimated to 
cost $80,000, for which ground will be broken at once. Leslie 
N. Bonney, Murchison Building, Wilmington, N. C., is 
architect. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, has commissioned Samuel Diescher & Sons, 
Farmers’ Bank Building, engineers, to prepare plans for its 
new works on site recently acquired near Fifth Avenue and 
Seventeenth Street, Baltimore. The initial unit will include 
a power house and machine shop, and is estimated to cost 
$2,500,000 with equipment. Work will commence early in 
the fall. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the pro- 
posed high school to be erected at East Point, Ga., estimated 
to cost $90,000. Daniels & Beutell, Atlanta, Ga., are ar- 
chitects. 

The Pickett Storage Battery Co., Greensboro, N. C., is 
planning to rebuild the portion of its plant recently destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at $40,000 including equipment. 

The Spartanburg Lumber Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has 
plans for extensions in its mill and the installation of power 
and other machinery. 

The Camp Branch Coal Co., Bristol, Va., recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $500,000, is planning the installation 
of power and mining machinery on properties recently ac- 
quired. S. R. Jennings is president. 

The Virginia Table Co., Marion, Va., is arranging a list 
of power and woodworking machinery to be installed in its 
proposed addition. 

The North Maryland Electric Co., Elkton, Md., will acquire 
the plant and property of the Gilpin Falls Electric Light Co., 
operating at Elkton and North Bast, Md., for $100,000. 
Plans are being considered for extensions and the installa- 
tion of additional equipment. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Weldon, N. C., estimated to 
cost $80,000, for which work will commence at once. Leslie 
N. Bonney, Murchison Building, Wilmington, N. C., is ar- 
chitect. 

The Henderson County Apple Growers’ Association, P. O. 
Box 1231 Hendersonville, N. C., has inquiries out for refriger- 
ating machinery to be installed in a packing plant. S. 5S. 
Stabler is secretary. 

The Harvey Co., 118 South Street, Baltimore, is inquiring 
for a punch to punch 1-in. holes through %-in, thickness. 

The City Register, City Hall, Baltimore, will receive bids 
until May 31 for furnishing and erecting two 8,000,000-gal. 
motor-driven centrifugal pumps and electrical equipment 


for the Druid pumping station, Baltimore. 
The portion of the plant of Bromwell Brush & Wire Goods 
Co., Hollins Street and Lipps Lane, Baltimore, damaged by 
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fire on May 12, will be rebuilt. Much machinery was damaged 
but probably can be reconditioned. 


The Maryland Wagon Works, 110 North High Street, 
Baltimore, has acquired an additional factory for building 
wagon and automobile bodies, etc. 


The Southern Supply Co., Calvert and Saratoga Streets, 
Baltimore, dealer in plumbers’ and steamfitters’ supplies, 
etc., plans to erect a four-story building at 315-19 North 
Calvert Street. 


F. L. Seely, Asheville, N. C., is in the market for a 45-volt 
generator, 6 to 10 kw., 500 to 700 r.p.m. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 21. 
LANS are being prepared by the Water Bureau, City 
Hall, Philadelphia, for a one-story power house and elec- 
trically operated pumping plant at Wheatsheaf Lane and 
Richmond Street, for which bids will soon be asked. 


The Precision & Thread Grinder Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of the multi-graduated precision grinders, 
precision thread lead variators, lathe spacing attachments 
and cold-set diamond tools, announces a reduction of 20 
per cent in the price of its improved 1923 model precision 
grinder. 


The Pugh Machine Works, 2658 Salmond Street, Phila- 
delphia, has inquiries out for a lathe and shaper. 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, is reported to have purchased property on 
Market. Street, Marcus Hook, Pa., as a site for a large 
generating plant. 


Power, conveying and other equipment will be installed 
in the new lithographing plant of the Joseph Hoover & Sons 
Co., 450 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, which has 
acquired a building, 130 x 200 ft., at Forty-sixth and Market 
Streets. 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has tentative plans for a one-story addition 
to its steel tank and plate works at Greenville, Pa. Stephen 
Power is secretary. 

The Scranton Electric Co., Scranton, Pa., will build an 
addition to its electric generating plant, with installation to 
include a 20,000-kw. turbo-generator and auxiliary ma- 
chinery, estimated to cost $1,000,000 with transmission system. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Irofi Co., Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia, has plans for a power house at its 
Reevesdale Colliery, near Pottsville, Pa., in connection with 
the electrification of the coal plant. 


The Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa., is 
negotiating for the purchase of the municipal power plant at 
Perkasie, Pa. It will be enlarged and converted into an 
electric substation, with the installation of new equipment. 

The Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co. of the United States, 
Inc., is being organized to take over and expand the Globe 
Automatic Sprinkler Co., 2035 Washington Street, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of fire estinguishers and fire-fighting 
equipment. A stock issue of $1,140,000 will be sold, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for extensions. 

The Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa., will build a 
new power house, 31 x 100 ft., at Carsonia, near Reading. 

The Dartt Carriage & Automobile Co., Wellsboro, Pa., 
plans the installation of machinery at its machine and re- 
pair works, including a drill press, air compressor, bench 
tools, ete. 

The Conewago-Dauphin Electric Co. and the Londenderry- 
Dauphin Electric Co. are being organized to operate an elec- 
tric power plant and system in a portion of Dauphin County. 
L. D. West and W. H. Schubert, Dauphin, Pa., head the new 
companies. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
high school to be erected at Watsontown, Pa., for which bids 
will soon be called on a general contract, estimated to cost 
$150,000. William H. Lee, 32 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, is architect. 

A. L. Lilly, Rixford, Pa., has inquiries out for a 10-hp. 
gas-operated engine with auxiliary equipment. 

The Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Holtwood, Pa., 
has plans for enlargements in its hydroelectric generating 
plant on the Susquehanna River. The expansion is esti- 
mated to cost $2,000,000, including machinery and trans- 
mission lines. The company is perfecting plans for a one- 
story power house at Violet Hill, near York, Pa. 

H. G. & W. A. Smith, Walnut Street and Wyoming Avenue, 
Scranton, Pa., have plans for the erection of a new one-story 
plant to manufacture automobile springs and bodies. 

The Irwin Planing Mill, Lincoln Hightway, Irwin, Pa., is 
planning to purchase a quantity of shafting pulleys and other 
transmission equipment. R. S. Altman is head, 
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Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
junior high school to be erected at North Belle Vernon, Pa., 
estimated to cost $90,000, for which plans are being pre- 
pared by J. M. Beall & Son, National Bank Building, Mones- 
sen, Pa. 


John T. Callahan, Chester, Pa., is organizing the P. & A. 
Spark Plug Co., capitalized at $1,000,000, to build and op- 
erate a plant for the manufacture of spark plugs and kindred 
equipment, to cost in excess of $200,000 with machinery. 

The Glasgow Iron Co., Pottstown, Pa., has awarded con- 
tract to the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pottstown, for a one- 
story addition, about 100 x 275 ft. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high school to be erected at Boswell, Pa., 
estimated to cost $85,000. Hersh & Sholler, Commerce Build- 
ing, Altoona, Pa., are architects. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, May 21. 


ACHINE tool business has decreased in the 

past week, a natural reaction to the more 
conservative tendency which has developed in 
almost all lines of trade. While a fair amount of 
business has been done in small tools out of stock, 
buyers who have had prices on a number of tools 
now are hesitant, in the belief that the advances 
in machine tools, which have been so frequent 
since last fall, will be fewer from now on. The 
latest advance, one of 15 per cent in lathes, daced 
May 7, became effective on Saturday, the usual 
practice of builders to allow 10 business days for 
the closing of orders pending at the time the ad- 
vance is announced. 

Cranes and other heavy equipment have shown 
less activity, but manufacturers are well supplied 
with orders and some crane makers now state 
that 90 days is the best delivery that can be 
promised against new orders. Power equipment 
business still is fairly active. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has placed a 2000-hp. 
sheet mill motor with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
The Westinghouse company also has taken four 20,000 kw. 
steam turbines for the city of Detroit and two 43-ton elec- 
tric locomotives for the Niagara Junction Railroad, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


The Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., has closed 
for a 16,000-lb. steam hammer with the Chambersburg En- 
gineering Co. 


Plans are nearing completion for the erection of a one- 
story building on Ferndale Avenue, Johnstown, Pa., 90 x 222 
ft., for the Trabold Motor Co., 429 Swank Building, for 
the manufacture of motor trucks and parts. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Pennsylvania Terminal, 
Pittsburgh, is said to be in the market for lathes and 
other equipment for its shops at Conway, Pa. W. R. 
Phelps is purchasing agent. 

The Clarion River Power Co., Johnstown, Pa., affiliated 
with the Penn Public Service Corporation, Johnstown, Pa., 
is developing plans for three hydroelectric power houses 
on the Clarion River, for which dam construction is now 
in progress. A station at Piney will have a capacity of 
44,000 hp.; one at Foxburg, 85,000 hp.; and a third at 
Mill Creek, 130,000 hp. The cost will exceed $2,500,000. 

The Fretz-Moon Tube Co., Twenty-third and Sedgley 
Streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of gas and water pipes 
and tubing, has acquired a site at Butler, Pa., for the 
erection of a new plant to cost $75,000. 


The Aiken Oil Co., Crafton, Pa., F. L. Aiken, president, 
has acquired a two-acre site in the vicinity of Woodville 
and Banksville Avenues, Pittsburgh, for a new plant to 
manufacture lubricating and other oils, to cost approximately 
$90,000 with machinery. 

The Cochran Coal Co., Tioga, W. Va., has acquired the 
local plant and mines of the Bear Run Coal Co., and plans 
the installation of additional electrical and mechanical 
equipment. W. H. Cochran, Pittsburgh, is in charge. 

The Evans Lead Co., Charleston, W. Va., has commenced 
the erection of the initial unit of its proposed new plant, 
one-story, 70 x 120 ft., and will arrange for the machinery 
installation at an early date. Other buildings are planned, 
including a one-story laboratory. 

The West Virginia Power & Transmission Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the West Penn Power Co., West Penn Building, 
Pittsburgh, will proceed with its proposed hydroelectric 
generating plant on the Cheat River, for which plans will 
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be prepared at once. The total development will provide 
600,000 hp. and will involve an investment of $60,000,000. 
A. M. Lynn is president. 


The Fulton Container Co., Nitro, W. Va., recently or- 
ganized by Charleston, W. Va., interests, wilt build a plant 
for the manufacture of electric battery containers, under 
a special process, and kindred equipment. It. will cost 
about $40,000. David A. Jayne is president, and T. A. 
Borradaile, consulting engineer. 


A mantal training department will be installed in the 
proposed new high school to be erected at Charleston, 
W. Va., estimated to cost $350,000, for which plans will 
soon be drawn. 


Power, conveying and other machinery will be installed 
in the three-story and basement printing plant, 68 x 100 ft., 
to be erected by the Morgantown Printing & Binding Co., 
Pleasant and Chestnut Streets, Morgantown, W. Va., esti- 


mated to cost $65,000. Carl Roger, Traction Building, is 
architect. 
The Link Motor Co., Cresson, Pa., will commence the 


erection of a two-story and basement works, 70 x 100 ft., 
to cost approximately $35,000. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
new two-story high school to be erected at Malden, W. Va., 
estimated to cost $80,000, for which an architect will soon 
be selected. J. E. White is president of the school board. 

A lathe, drill press and other tools will be purchased 
by the Studebaker Garage Co., New Castle, Pa., for its 
machine and repair shop now in course of erection. 

The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
<lealers, have inquiries out for a 30-hp. motor with re- 
versible controllers. Also, for hoists and hoisting drums; 
electric elevator, about 1000 lb. capacity; and deep-well 
electrically-operated pump. 

The Bertha-Consumers’ Coal Co., Pittsburgh, recently 
formed as a consolidation of five other companies, with 
gross capitalization of $10,000,000, is considering the in- 
stallation of additional electric power and mining equip- 


ment at its different properties. John H. Jones, 5614 
Aylesboro Avenue, is president. 
Electric motors, conveying machinery, presses and 


other equipment will be installed in the addition to be 
erected at the plant of the Shenango Pottery Co., New 
‘Castle, Pa., to cost $75,000. It has recently increased its 
-capital from $230,000 to $750,000, for expansion. 

The United Steel Car Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., recently 
organized with a capital of $5,000,000, has plans for the 
initial unit of its local works, to include a foundry, ma- 
chine shop and car repair shop, to cost close to $200,000 


with equipment. F. Vernon Aler, Martinsburg, represents 
tthe company. 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, May 21. 


] OCAL sales of large pumps and combustion 
engines have dropped off in the last 30 days, 


although this is a more or less seasonal decline 


due to the fact that most large orders for this 
year’s construction have been completed and 
shipped. 


However, it is reported that a number of plans 
for large equipment in municipal waterworks and 
industry are in the preliminary stage and there is 
every indication that become 
brisk within a few weeks. Considerable repair 
work on heavy equipment is coming in to take up 
the slack. 

The Buffalo Generator Works, 588 East Ferry Street, 
specializing in rewinding and rebuilding automobile gener- 
-ators, is opening a small plant in Bridgeburg, Ont. Cutters 
and various small tools are being installed. 


business will more 


Upon the execution of the transfer effecting the pur- 
chase by the Genesee Bridge Co., Rochester, N. Y., of 
property at 382 West Avenue, a railroad siding will be 
built and a new plant erected in the fall. Additional ma- 
chinery will be installed at that time. Harmon Hershey is 
president. 

The Co-operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
made application to remodel two buildings, at a cost of 
$9,000 and $4,500, respectively. 

Cc. G. Hammond, Silver Creek, N. Y., is organizing 
a company to manufacture automobile parts and equipment. 
A lease has been taken on a portion of the plant of the 
Empire Axle Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., totaling about 12,000 sq. 
ft., and equipment will be installed at once. The company 
purposes to build its ewn plant later. 
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The Allen Motor Service Co., 1370 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo, plans for the erection of a one-story machine and 
repair works at 1430-32 Delaware Avenue. 


The Kinley Electric Co., 1355 Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, 
has inquiries out for a lathe, shaper, power hack saw and 
other equipment. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
new Seventeenth Ward junior high school to be erected by 
the Board of Contract and Supply, Syracuse, N. Y., esti- 
mated to cost $500,000, for which bids are being taken 
until June 4. 


The Fort Miller Pulp & Paper Co., Glens Falls, N. Y., 
has tentative plans for rebuilding the portion of its plant 
destroyed by fire May 6, with loss estimated at $100,000 
including equipment. 


The Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will hold in 
temporary abeyance the construction of its proposed new 
generating plant, estimated to cost $3,000,000 with machin- 
ery. The company is a subsidiary of the United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Broad and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


The Fillmore Avenue Foundry & Iron Works, Ine., 153 
Fillmore Avenue, Buffalo, has plans for a one-story foundry 
addition. 

The Truck Equipment Co., 1016 Lafayette Avenue, Buf- 
falo, is contemplating the construction of a new one-story 
plant on Fillmore Avenue, and will engage an architect to 
prepare plans at an early date. E. R. Beck is head. 

George Laub & Sons, 1051 Clinton Street, Buffalo, will 
build a one-story power house to cost about $25,000. 


The Power Corporation of New York, Northern New 
York Trust Building, Watertown, N. Y., will commence ex- 
cavations for its new hydroelectric generating plant at Flat 
Rock, to cost in excess of $600,000 including machinery. 


The Donner-Union Coke Co., Abby Street, Buffalo, has 
plans for the construction of a new one-story building for 
car repair works. A list of equipment is being arranged. 


The Brockway Motor Truck Co., 190 South Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y., is taking bids for a one-story addition to 
its machine and service building. Carl W. Clark, 307 
Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. Y., is architect. 

Plans are under consideration for the installation of 
electrically-operated pumping equipment in connection with 
the installation of a new municipal water system at Pots- 
dam, N. Y. Bogart & Pohl, 30 Church Street, New York, 
are consulting engineers. 


Motors, conveying and other equipment will be installed 
in the three-story printing plant, 35 x 130 ft., to be erected 
by the Gazette Publishing Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
high school to be erected at Nunda, N. Y., for which a bond 
issue of $150,000 will soon be arranged. An architect will 
be selected by the Board of Education. 


Work wil commence on an addition to the baking plant 
of the National Biscuit Co., Urban Street, Buffalo, seven- 
stories and basement, to cost $750,000, including equipment. 
Company headquarters are at 85 Ninth Avenue, New York. 
A. G. Zimmerman, last-noted address, is engineer. 


H. D. Hampton, Ellicott Street, Batavia, N. Y., has ar- 
ranged a list of equipment for installation in the addition 
to his machine and repair shop. 

Staub & Son, Inc., 951 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y., 
will build a new one-story power house at its works. A 
list of equipment, including boilers, has been prepared. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new school to be erected at Webster, N. Y., estimated to 
cost $165,000, for which plans will soon be drawn. 


Detroit 
Detroit, May 21. 

LANS are being considered by the John Bramer Tool & 
P Machine Co., Martin Place, Detroit, for a one-story 
factory at New Baltimore, Mich., estimated to cost $30,000. 

The Board of Education, Lapeer, Mich., has rejected bids 
recently received for the erection of a new high school, with 
manual training department, and will have revised plans 
prepared at once. A fund of $190,000 is available. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
two-story and basement high school to be erected at Battle 
Creek, Mich., estimated to cost $175,000, for which bids will 
be asked on a general contract early in June. The St. Phillip 
Catholic Congregation will own the structure. H. Mead, 
Michigan Trust Building, Grand Rapids, Mich., is architect. 

The Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich., will install 
additional equipment at its plant, including electrical ma- 
chinery. 

The Detroit Motor Body Corporation, Detroit, recently 
organized with a capital of 800,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, has tentative plans for the establishment of a plant to 
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manufacture automobile bodies. W. M. Hurlburt, formerly 
president of the Hurlburt Motor Truck Co., New York, heads 
the company. 


The Michigan Metal Products Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
has plans in preparation for a new one-story factory, 60 x 
100 ft., estimated to cost $30,000. A. B. Chanel, Battle Creek, 
is architect. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story high school to be erected at Alabaster, Mich., estimated 
to cost $80,000. A. E. Munger, 420 Shearer Block, Bay City, 
Mich., is architect. 


The Electric Lamp Lock Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., manu- 
facturer of special locks and locking devices, recently or- 
ganized, is considering plans for the establishment of a 
factory estimated to cost $80,000. The equipment heretofore 
has been made at the plant of the Grubber & Smith Mfg. Co., 
Jackson, Mich. A. M. Grubber, of the latter organization, is 
president of the new company, and Joseph L. Smith, vice- 
president. 


The Waterhouse Laundry Machinery & Supply Co., 1747 
Abbott Street, Detroit, has inquiries out for a radial drill. 

The Consumers Power Co., Saginaw, Mich., has revised 
plans for its proposed steam-operated electric generating 
plant at Zilwaukee, Mich., doubling the output from 27,000 to 
54,000 hp. The appropriation for the work has likewise been 
increased from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. G. W. Tippy is 
vice-president. 

The Oakland Body Corporation, Baldwin Avenue, Pon- 
tiac, Mich.; has plans for the erection of an addition includ- 
ing a new power house, 85 x 115 ft., to cost close to $100,000. 
Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette Building, Detroit, is architect. 

The Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, Mich., has tenta- 
tive plans under consideration for a new plant for the 
manufacture of automobiles and tractors at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
estimated to cost $1,000,000 with machinery. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, May 21. 

USINESS in machine tools is receiving fair 
B support from miscellaneous industries. Auto- 
motive buying has shown further declines, and 
railroad business is developing slowly, but manu- 
facturers of metal products are placing numerous 
orders which, as a rule, are limited to one or a 
few machines, yet make up a moderate aggregate. 
Production is being maintained on the same level 
as a month ago, although operations on a higher 
level would be justified by orders. The shortage 
of skilled labor holds back output and it is noted 
that agitators of organized labor are beginning to 
make their influence felt once more. 


The Invincible Metal Furniture Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
let contracts May 16 for a one-story brick and steel addi- 
tion, 90 x 200 ft., costing about $30,000 without equipment. 
Inquiry is being made for miscellaneous machinery for the 
production of safe deposit boxes, vault doors, steel filing 
cases and similar merchandise. The press and shear de- 
partment will occupy the new building. 


The Pawling & Tarnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, has let 
the general contract to Walter W. Oeflein, Inc., 86 Michigan 
Street, for a one-story brick and steel machine shop addi- 
tion, 100 x 353 ft., to its main works. Most of the equip- 
ment has been purchased but some miscellaneous items 
remain to be placed. A. G. Henricks is vice-president and 
general manager. 

The Stoughton Wagon Co., Stoughton, Wis., has plans 
for a fourth story addition to its motor truck body and 
eab factory, 50 x 300 ft., and is buying a considerable list 
ef woodworking machinery. The total investment will be 
about $45,000. 

The Washington Building Corporation, Madison, Wis., 
expects to let contracts about June 1 for a four-story 
building, 50 x 100 ft., at East Main and Webster Streets, 
to contain an auditorium and a central heating plant. It 
is inquiring for three 400-hp. boilers and auxiliaries, C. C. 
Doring is president. 

The Green Bay Newspaper Co., Green Bay, Wis., pub- 
lisher of The Daily Press Gazette, has decided to defer its 
proposed $125,000 plant construction, due to excessive costs. 
Bids opened May 15 indicated that the building alone would 
cost in excess of $160,000, not including equipment. 

The Charles W. Gindle Co., 4217 Belle Plain Avenue, 
Chicago, has taken the general contract to build a new 
roundhouse, locomotive and car service shops and auxiliary 
buildings for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. at Madison, Wis. Bquipment is being purchased through 
the general offices at Chicago. The total cost of buildings 
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and equipment will be approximately $500,000. C. F. Loweth 
is chief engineer. 


The Board of Industrial Education, LaCrosse, Wis., will 
close bids June 7 on a two-story vocational school, 142 x 
206 ft., designed by Otto A. Merman, local architect. It 
will cost about $200,000, including shop tools and equip- 
ment, which will be purchased early next fall. J. B. 
Funke is president of the board. 


The city of Phillips, Wis., at a special election authorized 
a bond issue of $50,000 for constructing and equipping a 
municipal waterworks plant and system. W. G. Kirch- 
hoffer, Madison, Wis., has been engaged as consulting en- 


gineer. Plans will be ready about Aug. 1. Carl Scheel is 
city clerk. 


Benjamin J. Morgan, 490 Van Buren Street, Milwaukee, 
inventor and designer, has organized the Morgan Frog & 
Crossing Co., with a capital stock of $25,000, to manufacture 
railroad supplies and specialties. J. H. Cunningham and 
J. J. Washecheck are associated with him in the enterprise. 
Plans for production have not been formulated. 


The Filedex Corporation, Green Bay, Wis., organized 
several months ago to manufacture steel filing cabinets and 
office specialties, has changed its name to the Lederman 
System, Inc. It is completing the tooling of its factory in a 
part of the plant of the Oneida Motor Truck Co. and plans 
to start production June 1. E. H. Mayhew is president, and 
J. T. Lederman, vice-president and works manager. 

Roy Townsend, Janesville, Wis., has purchased the plant 
and equipment of the defunct Townsend Mfg. Co., Janesville, 
and plans to resume the operation on a limited scale June 1. 
The Townsend company manufactured tractors, kerosene 
engines and power farm tools, and Mr. Townsend intends to 


continue this line of products. A few replacements of tools 
will be made at once. 


The General Mfg. Corporation, 1520 Buffum Street, Mil- 
waukee, has increased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000 
and plans to enlarge its factory, devoted to manufacturing 
talking machines, cabinets, billiard tables, etc. Walter H. 
Schwab is general manager. 


The Waukesha Washed Sand & Gravel Co., room 403, 
204 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, has taken a long-term lease 
of the sand and gravel lands of H. J. Loftsgordon in the 
town of Burke, Wis., and will invest $50,000 in the pur- 
chase of equipment, including washing, crushing, conveying 
and handling machinery, all to be electrically operated. 
George Brew is president and general manager. 

The S. Miller Fruit Co., Marshfield, Wis., is taking bids 
through M. & R. Carpenter, architects, 105 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, for the construction and equipment of a cold 
storage plant, estimated to cost $150,000, at Rhinelander, 
Wis. It ‘will be 50 x 125 ft., three and four stories, and re- 


quire a large artificial ice producer unit, engines, boilers, 
etc. 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, May 21. 

ACHINE tool business has tapered off some- 

what, particularly in the automobile field. 
There is very little buying in Detroit and one 
automobile company has suspended some recently 
placed orders. Little activity is looked for from 
this source before July when car builders are 
expected to begin to line up some equipment for 
next year’s requirements. At present activity is 
largely in the railroad field. Local lathe manu- 
facturers are figuring on an inquiry for several 
large turret lathes included in the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western list and a new list is reported 
from the Union Pacific Railroad. 

The Warren, Ohio, Board of Education took 
bids during the week for five 13-in. lathes for its 
manual training school. The National Carbon Co., 
Cleveland, purchased four presses. Local dealers 
report a fair volume of activity in special tools. 
The Nickel Plate Railroad has not yet placed 
orders against its recent list. 


The Light Alloys Co., Painesville, Ohio, manufacturer of 
aluminum automobile parts, has completed an addition pro- 
viding 5000 sq. ft. additional of floor space which will be 
used for a molding floor. 

The Canton Bolt Co., Canton, Ohio, recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000, will establish a plant in a 
building formerly owned by the Standard Parts Co. and 
will manufacture bolts and rivets. Among those interested 
is Gilbert Canterbury, formerly associated with the Central 
Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. Officers have not yet been 
elected. 
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The Towmotor Co., Cleveland, has received a repeat or- 
der for three towmotors from the Island of Mauritius. 


The Schory & Shellhase Ice Co., Canton, Ohio, will build 
an addition to its plant and install ice making machinery 
at an estimated cost of $175,000. 

The Colson Co., Elyria, Ohio, has taken out a permit 
for a four-story brick and concrete factory at an estimated 
cost of $100,000. 

The Taplin-Rice-Clerkin Co., Akron, Ohio, is having plans 
prepared for a foundry to replace the one recently destroyed 
by fire. The estimated cost is $125,000. 


The J. M. Crawford Foundry Co., Pomeroy, Ohio, plans 
the erection of a foundry addition, 60x90 ft. 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, May 21. 

NTEREST centers in the extensive railroad lists 
I which are still pending. Warly action, how- 
ever, is expected on the Chicago & North Western, 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western inquiries. The Santa Fe, on the 
other hand, may not place orders for five or six 
weeks. The large amount of prospective railroad 
business has been further augmented by inquiries 
from the Rock Island Lines and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. The Rock Island Lines are 
in the market for a motor-driven 48-in. swivel 
head turning and boring mill, a motor-driven 16-in. 
portable engine lathe, a _ belt-driven 60-ton rod 
press and a motor-driven 36-in. engine lathe. The 
Burlington has asked for prices on a motor-driven 
horizontal single end punch, size No. 2, 12-in. 
throat, 1%-in. stroke, capacity 1l-in. round hole in 


l-in. steel. 
Current orders are largely from industrial 
sources and in most cases cover individual ma- 


chines. While buying is not heavy, it is of fair 
proportions and dealers hope that their sales for 
this month will at least be equal to those of 
April, if they do not reach the March record. 
One of the largest recent purchases by an indus- 
trial company covered two 14-in. and two 16-in. 


engine lathes and a 20-in. shaper, which were 
bought by the Century Electric Co., St. Louis. 
The Baker Ice Machine Co., Omaha, Neb., is in 


the market for a 4-ft. radial drill. Extended de- 
liveries are now the rule on a few of the higher- 
priced lines of tools. One manufacturer of radial 
drills cannot promise deliveries until August, while 
a maker of engine lathes is booked eight weeks 


ahead. 

The Santa Fe has made the following additions to its 
pending list: One 1000-lb. single frame standard type 
steam hammer and one Ajax, or equivalent, 344-in. up- 


setting and forging machine. 


The Erie Can Co., 816-18 West Erie Street, Chicago, re- 
cently incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, will special- 
ize in the manufacture of square cans, tubes and punch 
press work. The company has leased 10,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space at the. address given, and will require the following 
equipment: Three Bliss O. B. I. presses, three Bliss horn- 
ing presses, two squaring shears, one Bliss slitter, one Wells 
wire straightening machine, six Peck, Stowe & Wilcox 
folders, one square box forming machine and two Bliss kick 
presses. Officers are August Pittelkow, president; Frank 
Sanders, vice-president, and Frank M. Course, treasurer and 
secretary. 


The International Lamp Corporation, a recent consolida- 
tion of four lamp and furniture manufacturing concerns of 
Chicago, has let contract for the first unit of a three-story 
factory and show room, 138 x 220 ft., at the southwest 
corner of Forty-seventh Street and Spaulding Avenue, 
Chicago, to cost $400,000. 


The Wisconsin Steel Works, 106th Street and Torrence 
Avenue, Chicago, has let contract for a one-story addition, 
44 x 125 ft., to cost $125,000. 

Fire at the plant of the C. & G. Spring Bumper Co., 120 
West Forty-seventh Street, Chicago, recently, caused dam- 
age estimated at $50,000. 


™ The Southern Railway will erect a new planing mill at 
its Princeton, Ill., shops, and will remodel the old mill into a 
boiler shop, at an estimated cost of $275,000. 


The Victor Casket Hardware Co., Galesburg, Ill., has 


purchased property at 558 South Chambers Street, and will 
build a factory, 50 x 160 ft. 
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John Penniwell has started the construction of a build- 
ing, 56 x 72 ft., on the corner of Ninth and Church Streets 
Leon, Iowa, which will be occupied by the E. L. Cain 
garage and machine shop. 

The New Haven Foundry, New Haven, Mich., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire with a loss of $35,000. 


The Westman Mfg. Co., organized by August Westman 
and Laurence D. Smith, Quincy, Ill, will open a factory 
at 506 Jersey Street, formerly occupied by the Persons 
Electric Co., and will manufacture incubators, brooders and 
poultry supplies. 


The Clark-Annis Mfg. Co., 2540 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, recently incorporated with $50,000 capital stock, 
will manufacture California automobile tops and glass in- 
closures. The company has leased the building at the ad- 
dress given and all of the equipment used will be wood- 
working machinery. Officers are Charles A. Clark, presi- 
dent; I. H. Annis, vice-president; and A. F. Matthiesen, 
secretary and treasurer. 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story high school to be erected at Spencer, S. D., esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. Hughill & Blatherwick, Boyce 
Greeley Building, Sioux Falls, S. D., is architect. 


The Eagle Iron Works, Third and Court Streets, Des 
Moines, Iowa, is completing plans for a new one-story 
foundry. W. D. Holtzman, 406 Flynn Building, is architect. 


The Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington Avenue, 
Chicago, has awarded contract to the Carnegie Co., 189 
West Madison Street, for a one-story building, 80 x 140 ft., 
at 4604-10 Polk Street, estimated to cost $30,000. 


The United States Radiator Corporation, 80 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, has awarded contract to the Austin 
Co., Detroit, for two additions to its plant at Campbell and 
Anthony Avenues, Detroit, one and two-stories, 50 x 250 
ft.. and one-story, 40 x 60 ft., to cost $100,000. The larger 
part of the new buildings will be used as a foundry. 


The Chicago Bearing Metal Co., 2234 West Forty-third 
Street, Chicago, has commenced the erection of a one-story 
addition, 35 x 100 ft., to cost $20,000, at 2249 Forty-second 
Place. 


Manual iraining departments will be installed in the 
two new junior high schools to be erected at Des Moines 
lowa, at Fourteenth and University Streets, and in the 
Highland Park section, estimated to cost $600,000 and 
$500,000, respectively. Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Hubbell 
Building, are architects for the first noted, and Boyd & 
Moore, Fine Arts Building, for the other. 

The Des Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has plans 
for a one-story and basement addition on West Fourth 
Street, 65 x 100 ft. 


F. B. Williams, 2902 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, will 
commence the erection of a one-story addition to his ma- 
chine shop, 46 x 92 ft., to cost about $18,000. 


Power equipment, crushing and grinding machinery, etc., 
will be installed at the new plant to be erected at Quarry, 
Iowa, by the Northwestern Sand & Gravel Co., Des Moines, 
to cost $100,000 with machinery. E. H. Lowderbaugh is 
general manager. 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 21. 

HE Bastian Morley Co., Laporte, Ind., manufacturer of 

boilers and heaters, is taking bids for a two-story addi- 
tion, 55 x 56 ft., estimated to cost $43,000. Oliver A. Lud- 
town is vice-president. 

The Joy Machine Co., Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of coal-loading machinery and parts, will establish 
a branch plant at Evansville, Ind. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the addi- 
tion to be constructed at the high school on Ripley Avenue, 
Carthage, Ind., estimated to cost $90,000, for which bids have 
been asked on a general contract. John P. Parrish, Castle 
Hall Building, Indianapolis, is architect. 

The Puritan Bed Spring Co., 902-12 Kentucky Avenue, 
Indianapolis, has filed plans for rebuilding the portion of its 
plant recently destroyed by fire, including part of the enamel- 
ing department. It has also leased the building at 104 South 
Liberty Street, for extension. 

The Indianapolis Water Co., Indianapolis, is planning for 
extensions and the installation of additional pumping equip- 
ment, estimated to cost $450,000. 

Plans are being drawn by Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette 
Building, Detroit, architect, for a one-story machine shop 
at the automobile plant of the Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Ind., to cost $200,000 with equipment. 

The Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Co., Indianapolis, 
is arranging a fund of $360,000 for extensions and improve- 
ments in its electric plants and system and the installation 
of additional equipment. Charles L. Henry is president. 
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A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Sullivan, Ind., estimated to 
cost $100,000, for which plans will soon be prepared. 

A. W. Bowen, 848 Fort Wayne Avenue, Indianapolis, local 
Ford automobile representative, has commissioned Donald 
Graham, 1128 Hume Mansur Building, architect, to prepare 
plans for a two-story service and repair building at 800 
Fort Wayne Avenue. 

The Midwest Engine Corporation, Indianapolis, is con- 
sidering plans for extensions in a railroad car repair plant, 
recently established in conjunction with its pump and turbine 
manufacturing works. The present shop has a capacity for 
rebuilding 300 freight cars per month. Ferdinand A. Bar- 
nickol is chairman of the board. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the high 
school addition to be erected at Deedsville, Ind., estimated 
to cost $70,000, for which plans will soon be drawn. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, May 21. 

OCAL manufacturers report that buying con- 

tinues satisfactorily, although not in such 
heavy volume as in March and early April. Price 
advances of engine lathes, generally made during 
the last two weeks, and which were left open for 
a few days, had the effect of bringing in a large 
number of orders under negotiation. Railroad 
buying is expected to be good for the next few 
weeks, as it is reported that action on some of the 
big lists outstanding will be taken this week. 
The Pere Marquette Railroad is in the market 
for a large planer, and a number of other single 
machine inquiries are current. 

A farm implement manufacturer in Springfield 
last week received an order for 1500 grain drills 
from its South American representative. This 
represents 125 carloads of machinery. A similar 
order for export is now pending. 


The Standard Churn Co., Wapakoneta, Ohio, will erect 
an addition to double its capacity. The building will be one- 
story, of concrete and steel sash. Roy C. Haman is presi- 
dent, 


The Glow Electric Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
portable electric tools and motors, will shortly commence 
the erection of a factory on Second Street. It will be one- 
story, of concrete construction, with provision being made 
for additional floors later. 


The Buckeye Wire & Iron Co., Columbus, Ohio, archi- 
tectural iron worker and ornamental wire products, recently 
incorporated with a capitalization of $20,000, is erecting a 
new factory at Raymond and Nichols Streets, which is ex- 
pected to be in operation June 1. M. J. Rich is president. 


The C. L. Greene Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of wire 
springs, is having plans prepared for an addition to its 
plant to double the capacity. Bids will be asked shortly by 
Samuel Hannaford & Sons, architects. 


The Hudson Sheet & Tinplate Co., Marietta, Ohio, has 
been sold to a group of New York capitalists whose names 
have not been divulged. It is understood that the pur- 
chasers, after some necessary repairs have been made, con- 
template putting the mill in operation. 


The Pacific Coast 


SAN Francisco, May 16. 
LANS are being completed at the Engineering Depart- 
ment, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, for a group of one-story buildings at San Rafael, 
Cal., comprising meter shop, machine shop, repair and ser- 
vice buildings, estimated to cost $42,000. 


Fire, May 10, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Gorham Engineering Co., Twenty-eighth Street and Santa Fe 
Avenue, Vernon, Cal., manufacturer of machinery, with loss 
estimated at $150,000, including equipment. It is planned 
to rebuild. 

The Yosemite Cement Co. has been organized by officials 
of the Agricultural Lime & Composite Co., American National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, and affiliated interests, to 
build the proposed cement manufacturing plant near Jenkins 
Gulch, San Joaquin Valley, on the Merced River, where 1500 
acres has been secured. The Hunt Engineering Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has been commissioned to prepare plans. It will 
cost close to $1,250,000. J. E. Munroe is one of the heads 
of the company. 

The Doble Steam Car Co., 714 Harrison Street, San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturer of steam-operated automobiles, has ac- 
quired 2% acres at Harlan and Haven Streets, Emeryville, 
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Cal., and has plans for a five-story plamt, comprising 360,000 
sq. ft. of manufacturing area. It will cest in excess of $350,- 
000, with machinery. The present works will be removed 
to the new location, and this plant converted into a research 
laboratory. Abner Doble is president. ~ 


The American Lumber Co., Vernonia, Ore., has plans for 
a one-story mill, 92 x 295 ft., with power house, estimated to 
cost $100,000, with machinery, which will be electrically op- 
erated. A new lath mill is also contemplated. 


The Grays Harbor Iron & Machine Works, Aberdeen, 
Wash., is planning to rebuild the portion of its plant recently 
destroyed by fire with loss reported at $25,000. 


John F. Hamburg, connected with the Engels Copper 
Mining Co., Mills Building, San Francisco, is organizing a 
company with capital of about $5,000,000, to construct and 
operate a cement manufacturing plant near Exeter, Cal., 
where a site has been secured. A number of mills and a power 
house will be built, estimated to cost $2,000,000, with ma- 
chinery. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, has plans for a new power house in the Vara 
district, estimated to cost $100,000 with equipment. A plant 
will also be constructed at Berkeley to cost $65,000. 


The Pacific Coast Chair Co., 1147 West Forty-seventh 
Street, Seattle, has awarded contract to the Arvis Con- 
struction Co., 7027 Tenth Avenue, for an eight-story plant, 
70 x 110 ft. 


A. D. Gardner, Stayton, Wash., is organizing a company 
to operate a hydroelectric power plant on the Umpqua River, 
estimated to cost $850,000 with machinery and transmission 
system. 

The Mountain States Power Co., Seattle, is concluding 
negotiations for the purchase of the Tacoma Gas & Fuel Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., and will make extensions and improvements. 
To carry out the project, bonds for $3,100,000 are being sold, 
a portion of the proceeds to be used for the expansion. 


The Nims Pump Co., Stockton, Cal., recently organized 
with a capital of $150,000, is perfecting plans for a factory 
to manufacture pumping equipment for automobiles. The 
company is headed by F. B. and H. L. Nims, Stockton. 


The National Ice & Cold Storage Co., Stockton, Cal., will 
soon commence the erection of a one-story ice-manufacturing 
and cold storage plant, to replace a former works, estimated 
to cost $70,000. 


The White Aircraft Corporation, 230 San Fernando Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal., plans to erect two buildings to allow 
quantity production of two new types of airplanes, one of 
which is a commercial transport machine. The company 
is anxious to get quotations on Duralumin 1m sheets, tubes 
and angle sections. 





The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, May 21. 
RELIMINARY plans are under consideration by the 
Southern Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo., for the erection 
of a one and two-story addition to the car and locomotive 
repair shops at Port Arthur, Tex., to cost about: $300,000 
with equipment. C. E. Johnston is general manager. 


The Clyde Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., has plans for 
new lumber mills and power house on a tract of 5000 acres 
recently acquired near Quitman, Miss., to cost in excess of 
$150,000 with machinery. 

The Board of Education, Birmingham, has rejected bids 
and will have revised plans prepared for the proposed in- 
dustrial and vocational high school for negro pupils, esti- 
mated to cost $350,000. D. O. Whilldin, Title Guarantee 
Building, is architect. 

The Todd Dry Docks & Construction Corporation, 25 
Broadway, New York, will commence the erection of its 
proposed drydock and shipbuilding plant on property recently 
acquired at New Orleans, to include machine and wood- 
working shops, power house and other buildings, estimated 
to cost $2,000,000 with machinery. 

The Texas Portland Cement Co., Praetorian Building, 
Dallas, Tex., has commenced the construction of an addition 
to its Plant No. 2 at Manchester, near Houston, to cost close 
to $100,000, of which about $60,000, will be used for grind- 
ing and other machinery. William Moeller is superintendent. 

The Neuces Valley, Rio Grande & Gulf Railroad Co., 
Beeville, Tex., plans the establishment of a locomotive and 
car repair shop and terminal plant at Laredo, Mexico, the 
terminus of its proposed new 100-mile line from Beeville. 

The Auburn Lumber Co., Auburn, Ala., has inquiries out 
for a 75-hp. engine, 150-hp. high pressure boiler and auxiliary 
power equipment. Also, for a planer, matcher and other 
wood-working equipment. C. J. Young is president. 

The Shook Rubber Co., 2500-2 South Ervay Street, Dallas, 
Tex., has plans for a new three-story building to cost ap- 
proximately $40,000. 
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The Common Council, Deport, Tex., is arranging for the 
installation of a municipal electric light and power plant. A 
bond issue will be arranged. 


The Universal Gypsum Co., Rotan, Tex., recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $100,000, is perfecting plans for a 
new mill to cost about $50,000. C. E. Williams and J. B. 
Gray head the company. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., St. Louis, will 
extend its locomotive and car shops at East Thomas, Ala., 
in connection with the removal of the plant to a new site 
several miles distant. Additional equipment will be installed. 
F. G. Jonah is chief engineer. 


Fire, May 10, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Alabama Co., Attalla, Ala., at its mining properties, includ- 
ing machine shops, forge shop, power and engine house and 
hoisting works, with estimated at $100,000 including 
equipment. It is planned to rebuild. 


loss 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
proposed high school to be erected at Tuscaloosa, Ala., esti- 
mated to cost $300,000, for which bonds will soon be ar- 
ranged. D. O. Whilldin, Birmingham, is architect. 

The Southern Ice & Utilities Co., Dallas, Tex., has 
acquired the local ice-manufacturing and cold storage plant 
of the Columbia Mfg. Co., for $381,000. Plans are in prog- 
ress for additions and the installation of new equipment. 


The Common Council, Orlando, Fla., is perfecting ar- 
rangements for a bond issue of $630,000, the proceeds to be 
used for extensions and improvements in the municipal power 
plant and waterworks, including the installation 
ment. 


of equip- 


The Faust Brothers Lumber Co., 53 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, has plans for a new mill at Jackson, Miss., 
with power house, estimated to cost $125,000 including ma- 
chinery. J. H. Faust is vice-president. 

The Gabert Automobile Works, Fort Worth, Tex., operat- 
ing a general repair and parts plant, has tentative plans for 
rebuilding the portion of the works destroyed by fire May 13, 
with loss estimated at $100,000 with equipment. 

The Fruit Gobert Florida Interests, Florida Bank & 
Trust Co. Building, Gainsville, Fla., has inquiries out for oil 
well machinery, including drilling equipment, field 
equipment, pumping machinery, tanks, etc. 


power 


The Arab Gasoline Corporation, Twenty-third and West- 
moreland Streets., Philadelphia, is planning for enlarge- 
ments in its refinery at Eastland, Tex., to include the installa- 
tion of additional machiney. The company has increased its 
eapital to $700,000, a portion of the fund to be used for 
expansion. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Olney, Tex., estimated to cost 
$75,000, for which plans will soon be prepared. 

The Texas Sugar Refining Co., Texas City, Tex., has 
broken ground for the initial buildings of its refinery, and will 
soon commence the erection of a power house, machine shop, 
pumping plant and other structures. It will cost in excess of 
$800,000, including machinery. E. T. Thomas is engineer in 
charge. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new three-story high school to be erected at Oakdale, Ala., 
estimated to cost $100,000, for which ground will be broken 
at once. I. C. Carter, Lake Charles, La., is architect. 


Canada 


ToRONTO, May 21. 

ONTINUED activity is reported in the machine 
C tool market. In addition to a good demand 
for machinery and small units, the 
Toronto Transportation Commission, Toronto, has 
issued a list for a general repair shop now under 
construction at Bathurst Street and Davenport 
Road. In addition to this, inquiry is reported from 
several other companies in which miscellaneous 
machine tools are _ included. Manufacturers in 
general are showing preference for labor saving 
and time saving machinery and orders for two or 


tools in 


three machines or tools are numerous. The auto- 
mobile industry is also furnishing a good part 
of the presént demand. Small tools are moving 
freely. 


The Chairman of the Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, 35 Yonge Street, Toronto, will receive bids until May 31 
for the following: list: 

Machine Shop Equipment 
One 36-in. lathe. 
One 24-in. lathe. 
Yne pattern lathe. 
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One 10 x 20 in. speed lathe. 
One tool room lathe, 

One turret lathe. 

One 14-in. x 6-ft. speed lathe. 
One 4-spindle drill press. 
One 5-spindle automatic drill. 
One 20-in. shaper. 

One 3-in. spindle drill. 

One inclinable power press. 


One universal milling machine. 
One power hack saw. 


One tool room grinder. 

One wet twist and twist 
One surface plate. 

One bolt cutter. 

One bench leg. 

One dial test indicator. 


Two combination floor grinders and buffers. 
Five wet wheel grinders, 


tool drill grinder. 


Armature Room Equipment. 
Twelve sets armature stands. 
Three tension reels. 
Three coil winding machines. 
One insulation test set. 
One baking oven, 10 arm. capacity. 
One stationary cleaner. 
Six gas heaters for soldering irons. 
Six gas and air blow torches. 
One bulldozer. 
Two oil furnaces, 
One roll former. 
One 42-in. shear. 
One forge. 
One babbitt burnace. 


Woodworking Tools. 
One chain mortiser. 
One knife grinder. 
One saw sharpener. 
One band saw filer. 
One grindstone. 


Hoists and Cranes. 
One 5-ton electric monorail hoist. 
Fourteen 1%;ton hoists. 
One 1-ton hoist. 
Fourteen jib cranes. 
Eight car hoists. 


Air Hammers and Electric Drills. 


One safety chipping hammer. 
Two safety rivet hammers. 
Two universal electric drills, 
One universal electric drill, %-in. capacity. 

One universal electric drill, 1%4-in. capacity. 

In addition to these machines, a number of miscellaneous 
and small tools will alse be purchased. H. H. Couzens, is 
general manager. 

The Toronto Gear Co., 175 Bathurst Street, 
is in the market for a gear cutting machine. 

The ratepayers of Smith Falls, Ont., carried a by-law 
purchase of a power plant. The Water 
utilize power in connection with water- 


3%-in. capacity. 


Toronto, 


Commission will 
works system. 

The ratepayers of Vernon, B. C., authorized the City 
Council to borrow $30,000 to be spent on pumping station 

The Terrington Co., Upper Bedford, Que., will build an 
addition and install equipment to increase its production 
of latch knitting machine needles, etc. 

The Norton Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., will build 
an addition to its plant at Chippewa, Ont., including the 
erection of a furnace building which will be used exclu- 
sively for the manufacture of carbide of silicon abrasive. 
Improvements will also be made to give a total increase 
in capacity of 25 per cent. 

J. G. Tickell & Sons, Toronto, have taken over the 
bronze foundry and art metal department of the Canadian 
William A. Rogers, Ltd., Toronto, and are operating it as a 
separate business. 

The mill owned by the Haugh Lumber Co., Windsor, Ont., 
was destroyed by fire, May 14, with a loss of $30,000. 

The Montreal Island Power Co., Montreal, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,375,000. It proposes 
to erect a dam and power house on the Back River, on 
the Island of Montreal, to develop approximately 45,000 hp. 
It is understood that the engineering plans are practically 
completed and also arrangements for an early issue of 
bonds to finance the construction. 
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The Central South 


St. Louis, May 21. 
HE Utility Tool Co., 620 Tower Grove Avenue, St. Louis, 
en leased a new one-story building to be erected on an 
adjoining site, 45 x 60 ft, and will arrange a list of equip- 
ment to be installed. 


The Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
acquired one of the local plants of the Lucey Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of oil well machinery, with headquarters at 233 
Broadway, New York, for $50,000. The structure, originally 
designed as a foundry, has been idle for some time and will 
be used immediately by the new owner for expansion. 


The Duncan Machinery Co., P. O. Box 265, Knoxville, 
Tenn., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a light type, 
single-spindle shaper, tenoners and other yood-working 
machinery. 

The Roxana Petroleum Co., Kansas City, Mo., has ac- 
quired the Lily White Oil Co., Lima, Ohio, for $600,000. 
Plans are under way for extensions, to include the construc- 
tion of a new plant at Lima for the manufacture of lubricat- 
ing oils, estimated to cost $300,000 with machinery. 


The Harley-Davidson Cycle Co., 127 North Washington 
Street, Hutchinson, Kan., is planning for the installation of 
a power-operated drill press and other equipment. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new Westport junior high school to be erected at Kansas 
City, Mo., to be six stories, 125 x 200 ft., estimated to cost 
$850,000. Charles A. Smith, Finance Building, is architect; 
J. H. Brady, Library Building, is mechanical engineer. 


The William & Miller Gin Co., Elk City, Okla., is in the 
market for a 500 to 750-hp. watertube boiler, with auxiliary 
equipment; also for an engine. 

The Rex-Harlan Coal Co., Williamsburg, Ky., recently 
organized with a capital of $1,000,000, is planning the in- 
stallation of electric power equipment and mining machinery 
on local properties. T. E. Mahan and T. J. Roberts head 
the company. 

The Columbia Can Co., 128 Madison Street, St. Louis, will 
have plans prepared at once for new works in the North- 
west industrial district, estimated to cost $500,000 with ma- 
chinery. A power house will be built. The Widmer Engi- 
neering Co., 313 North Ninth Street, is engineer. 

The Modern Machine & Welding Co., Hutchinson, Kan., 
plans the installation of a cylinder-grinding machine and 
other equipment. 


The Wright & Pyle Lumber Co., Cedar Springs, Tenn., is 
making inquiries for a complete portable saw mill, about 
25-hp. capacity. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story and basement high school to be erected at Arm- 
strong, Mo., estimated to cost $60.000. W. E. Hulse & Co., 
Hoke Building. Hutchinson, Kan., are architects. 


Electric power equipment, conveying machinery, etc., will 
be installed at the plant of Annheuser-Busch, Inc., Ninth 
Street. St. Louis, in connection with remodeling a former 
malt house for a plant to manufacture glucose and kindred 
products, estimated to cost $300,000 with equipment. 

B. C. Dawson. Jefferson City, Mo., has acquired a local 
site and plans for the installation of machinery, including 
power equipment, to manufacture brick and tile. 


Fire, May 13, destroyed a portion of the lumber plant 
and planing mill of the Frank Voss & Sons’ Co., Newport. 
Ky., with loss estimated at $125,000 fncluding equipment. 
It is planned to rebuild. 


Cranes, conveying machinery and other equipment will 
be installed at the termina] to be constructed by the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., Chicago. at Central City, Ky., esti- 
mated to cost $200.000. Frank R. Judd is chief engineer. 


The Common Council, Van Buren, Ark., has tentative plans 
for the installation of electrically operated pumping ma- 
chinery at the municipal waterworks at Lees Creek. W. L. 
Winters, Fort Smith, Ark. is engineer. 

The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Nashville, Tenn.. is 
disposing of a bond issue of $2,500,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions in electric generating plants 
and system 


A manual training department will be installed in the 
three-story and basement high school to be erected at Perry, 
Okla., estimated to cost $135,000, for which bids will be 
asked on a general contract early in June. Monett & Reid, 
Empire Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., are architects. 

John A. Bolger. Owensboro, Ky., is organizing the Owens- 
boro Clay Products Co.. capitalized at $1,000,000, to build 
and operate a plant for the manufacture of brick and kindred 
products. It will include a power house and machine shop 
and is estimated to cost $175,000. 


The Fort Smith Fertilizer Co.. Fort Smith, Ark., recently 
organized with a capital of $100,000, is planning the installa- 
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tion of grinding, mixing and drying machinery at a new 
plant, for which plans are nearing completion. Walter 
Knight is president. 


The Prairie Pipe Line Co., Tulsa, Okla., will install a 
series of electrically operated pumping plants in connection 
with its new pipe line from Owens Junction to Midway, 23 
miles, and from Midway to Burbank Junction, 18 miles, to 
cost in excess of $300,000. 

The Common Council, Stillwater, Okla., has preliminary 
plans for the installation of electrically operated pumping 
machinery in connection with a new municipal waterworks, 
to cost $150,000. A bond issue is being arranged. V. V. 
Long & Co., 1300 Coleord Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
are engineers. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
proposed new high school to be erected at Sweetwater, Tenn., 


estimated to cost $120,000, for which plans will soon be 
prepared. 


STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


United States Steel at New Low Record—Irregu- 
larity Prevails Under Repeated Pressure 


Whatever upward impetus steel and industrial stocks 
may have gained from favorable news was countered by 
heavy pressure which, after alternating rallies and reactions, 
left Steel common at another new low for the year. Equip- 
ments were active at most times and showed some strength- 
In the case of industrials, pressure was especially severe, and 
they fell often in sympathy with the market leader. Bethle- 
hem rallied a point on the statement made by President 
Grace on Thursday as to conditions in the industry. Price 
movements throughout the day were directed in large meas- 
ure on the strength of this statement, but its influence was 
not lasting. While sentiment was quickly sensitive to bullish 
factors, the sentiment for stabilizing the recovery in business 
predominated. Steel rallied at the closing, likewise Crucible 
and Baldwin, but not sufficiently to carry any significance. 

The range of prices on active steel and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Low Higa Low High 
Allis-Chalm. ...... 40% 44 Lima, Loco.....-.- 62% 67% 
Allis-Chalm. pf.... 91% 91% Midvale Steel..... 26% 28 
Am. B. 8S. & Fdry. 71 74 Nat.-Aeme ....... 13 14 
American Can.... 91 96% Nat. E & Stm.... 632% 66% 


American Can pf..108% 109 N. Y. Air Brake.. 25% 7235 


Am. Car & Fdry..168 172 Nova Scotia Steel. 21% 25 
Am. Locomotive. 133% 137% Otis Steel......... $% 106% 
Am. Locomot’e pf.116 116 Otis Steel pf...... 53% 54% 
Am. Radiator .... 79 82% Pittsburgh Stl pf. 9% 96% 
Am. Steel Fdries.. 36% 27% Pressed Steel Car. 55 5 
Am. Steel Fdr. pf.100% 101% Pressed Steel pf.. 88 89 


Baldwin Loco..... 125% 129% 
. pf.112% 112% 


Ry. Steel Spring..109 
Ry. StL Spring pf.116% 116% 


Bethlehem Steel.. 52% 56 Replogie Steel.... 18% 20% 
Beth. Stl. new pf. 92% 93% DE sservtarak 49 51% 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf..106% 107% Republic pf....... 92% 95% 
a canecns 17 We. Se cccctntianeas - 53% 
Br. Em. S. 1st pf. 67 67 St Divecnachsaun 81 81 
Br. Em. S. 2nd pf. 21% 2% Steel of Canada... 74% 75% 
Chic. Pneu. Tool.. 76 7 Superior Steel..... 234%, 
Colorado Fuel.... 28 29 Transue-W 36% 
Crucible Steel..... 65 69% Un. Alloy Steel... 25 35 
Crucible Steel pf.. 88 ae WO. Oh Wa@iasctcoc= 24 25% 
Deere pf.......... 70%, 70% U. & Pipe of...-. 65 646 
General Electric..172% 175% D.. B Bess one 6% 8% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 28 36 wv. & Stet wt..-.. 117% 118 
Gulf States Steel. 81% 8 Vanadium Steel... 31 % 


Inland Steel....... 4 46 
Internat. Harvest. 794% %5 


Va. LC. & Coke.. 6 61 
W'house Air Br.. 34% 


Industrial Finance 


The International Combustion Engineering Corporation 
showed net profit in 1922 of $435,782. after interest. de- 
preciation and charges, against $596.990 im the previous 
year. 

The Rome Wire Co.. Rome. N. Y., copper rods, wire and 
cables, has completed financing involving an issue of 
$3,000,000 three-year 6 per cent sinking fund notes, dated 
May 1. 

Following the filing of an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptey against the Badger Metal Ware Co., 3027 Walnut 
Street. Milwaukee, in federal court, the Milwaukee county 
circuit court granted the petition of 141 out of 201 stock- 
holders to appoint a committee among them to seek to reor- 
ganize the concern and induce creditors to withdraw bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. Liabilities are about $34,000, of which 
$10,000 is secured; assets are appraised at $48,600. 


The Genera! Motors Corporation shows first-quarter earn- 
ings of $19,406,123, after deduction for taxes. Sales of ve- 
hicles during the first quarter totaled 176,417, or about 1506 
per cent in excess of the sales for the same period of 1922, 
when the total number of vehicles sold was 71,039. 
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By order of the United States Court, the property of 
Cc. H. Wills & Co., Marysville, Mich., manufacturers of Wills- 
Sainte Claire automobiles, must be sold immediately. Appli- 
cation was made by the Security Trust Co., Detroit, re- 
ceiver, which has been operating the plant for some time, 
while efforts were being made to reorganize the company 
as a going concern. The court stipulated that bidders must 
make a deposit of $200,000. 


The Security Trust Company, Detroit, has been appointed 
receiver for the Stroh Castings Co., manufacturer of gray 
iron castings and aluminum ware. 


Properties and business of the Seneca Falls Mfg. 
Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., lathes, by order of the Federal 
Court, will be sold at auction on June 5 Receivers are 
William S. McGreevy and Kenneth H. Bartlett. ‘ 


The Maxwell Motor Corporation’s net earnings, after 
charges for the first quarter, totaled $1,026,251. compared 
with a loss of about $600,000 in the corresponding period 
in 1922. Total sales were $12,414,148. The balance sheet 
shows current net assets of $18,211,776, while current lia- 
bilities are $2,103,533. The report shows no bank borrow- 
ings. 


Co., 


A plan to re-finance the Defiance Machine Works, De- 
fiance, Ohio, has been worked out by Receiver E. M. Hum- 
mer, and authority will be sought in Federal court to issue 
$600,000 in 10-year first mortgage six per cent bonds, to be 
retired at the rate of $25,000 the first year, $50,000 the sec- 
ond and third years, $75,000 the fourth year, and $25,000 
each for the following six years. 


The American Chain Co., Inc., reports profits for the 
first quarter of $882,890 available for dividends. Sales 
totaled $7,225,468, compared with $2,981,855 in the first 


quarter of 1922. 


The New York Air Brake Co.’s April sales are esti- 
mated at $1,000,000, a new monthly record. Earnings of the 
company for the first quarter were $735,000. On April 1, 
there were current assets of $6,328,000, including $2,550,000 
in cash. 


According to a statement dated Feb. 28, filed with the 
Massachusetts commissioner of corporations the assets of 
the Ames Shovel & Tool Co., a New Jerey corporation, are 
$6,190,913, against $6,437,419 at the close of the previous 
year. The cash position of the company during the dates 
improved about $100,000, while obligations decreased about 
$200,000. In addition, the company during the year ended 
last February, paid a $30,000 dividend, whereas in the pre- 
vious year no return was had on the capitalization. 


The Reo Motor Car Co. reports net profit of $533,000 for 
March. During 1922 profits totaled $3,140,530, while the 
recent March rate is $6,420,000. 


has declared the 
preferred stock, 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on 
payable July 1 to stock of record June 11. 


In its statement to the New York Stock Exchange on 
the occasion of listing $19,962,530 additional common stock, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., showed net income 
for the year ended March 31 of $12,263,485 after inven- 
tory adjustment, charges and taxes. Gross earnings for 
the year were $125,166,115 against $99,722,026 the pre- 
ceeding year. Manufacturing profits showed an increase of 
more than 100 per cent. Surplus was $6,278,586 against 
the 1922 deficit of $147,506. 


Directors of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., have declared 
a dividend of $2 per share on preferred stock against divi- 
dend in arrears, in addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75 per share. Both are payable July 2 to 
stockholders of record June 15. 

The New York Air Brake Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1 on class A preferred stock, pay- 
able July 1 to stock of record June 8. 


The Messaba Cliffs Iron Mining Co., Cleveland offered 
$1,000,000, six per cent, serial gold bonds, maturing from 
1926 to 1930, through The Union Trust Co., Cleveland, which 
has sold the issue. Proceeds will be used to pay capital ex- 
penditures already made. 


The Peoples Savings & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, has notified 
holders of Valley Forging Co. bonds that the receiver has 
turned over sufficient money to redeem all bonds due March 
15, last, with interest thereon to May 15, and an additional 
amount to pay the interest, due March 15, on all outstanding 
bonds with interest on that interest. A. W. Wyckoff, presi- 
dent Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, is receiver for 
the Valley Forging Co. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. reports net earnings of 
$2,384,879, for the first quarter, comparing with $1,340,720 for 
the similar period in 1922. Nett income was at the rate of 
$6.90 per share for the 1,200,000 shares, 
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Plans of New Companies 


The Automotive Fan & Bearing Co., Detroit, has been 
organized for the purpose of manufacturing fans and pres- 
sure lubricated plain bearings, with capital of $80,000. It 
has leased factory space at 1310 Wildwood Avenue, Jack- 
son, Mich., and is assembling the necessary equipment to 
start production in the near future. Sales offices are being 
maintained at 4835 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. Officers 
are T. B. Funk, president; Edwin F. Willett, treasurer; 
M. C. Dewitt, chairman of the board; W. H. Foster, vice- 
president; Charles Hollerith, secretary. The officers of 
the company own the stock consisting of $80,000 preferred 
and $120,000 common. 

The Wireless Resistor Co., Milwaukee, has been organ- 
ized by Arnojd Pfau, 3011 McKinley Boulevard, consulting 
engineer of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., to engage in the 
manufacture of a new metal alloy under exclusive American 
rights to Swiss patents. J. Rohn and Arthur Voss are 
associated with Mr. Pfau. The alloy is claimed to be more 
efficient than any other composition yet devised for use as 
heating elements in electrical appliances and devices. A 
factory is being equipped in one of the buildings of the 
former Pabst Brewing Co. group and it is planned to be 
ready for production of bars by June 1, 

Arcos, Ltd., 136 Liberty Street, New York, has been 
organized to do an export and import business in machinery. 

The Tileflo Mfg. Co., New York, recently incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture tile floors 
for industrial plants, is remodelling its building at 564 
First Avenue, preparatory to installing machinery. The 
company has acquired an old business formerly in this line. 
J. and E. Preiss head the company. 

The Rex Rim Device Co., 
capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture automobile 
and equipment. The company’s chief product will be 
died through manufacturers. Plans provide for the estab- 
lishment of service stations at various points. No con- 
tracts have been let to date. Address care of H. L. Breed, 
First National Bank Building, Oakland, Cal. 

The Pacific Coast Fibre Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $750,000 to manufacture fibre products. 
No definite plans regarding future operations have been 
determined. Address care of Battle, Hulbert, Gates & 
Helsell, 901 Alaska Building, Seattle, Wash. 

The Standard Machine Co. has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $250,000 to manufacture machinery and 
parts. Building and equipment are now complete and the 
company is ready to begin operation. J. A. Tinsley, Baton 
Rouge, La., heads the company. 

The Ann Arbor Automatic Products Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 and 
has purchased the plant formerly owned by the King 
Trailer Co. Its plant is now being equipped for the manu- 
facture of automatic screw machine work up to 1% in. 
J. J. Sinn is president and general manager. 

The Milford Mfg. Co., Milford, Conn., has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture ma- 
chinery and mechanical equipment, specializing in screw 
machine products. A contract has been awarded for a 
factory to a local contractor and a portion of the equip- 
ment has been purchased. Harry A. Warren, formerly 
treasurer of the Atlantic Mfg. Co., Milford, is president and 
treasurer; Johannes Schiott, is vice-president, and Bradford 
E. Worthington, secretary. 


with 
rims 
han- 


has been incorporated 


The Electric Apparatus Co., Parkesburg, Chester County, 
Pa., has been organized to manufacture electrical apparatus. 
Plans for the future are not definitely formulated. Horace 
A. Beale, Jr., is president; H. B. Wiese, secretary; E. H. 
Brodhead, vice-president and general manager. 

William Whittam, formerly special agent in England of 
the United States Department of Commerce, has organized 
Middleton-Whittam, Inc., 565 Fifth Avenue, New York, to 
serve as an international business clearing house, to pro- 
vide for the working of American owned patents by British 
organizations. 

E. T. Cunningham, Inc., San Francisco, was recently 
incorporated with capital stock of $200,000 to manufacture 
electrical and wireless equipment. The company acquires 
business and assets of a firm which has been engaged in 
this line for some time. E. T. Cunningham, 248 First Street, 
San Francisco, is president. 

The Bradshaw Heat Treating & Carbonizing Co., Inc., 
1445 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn., has been or- 
ganized with capital of $33,000. Charles E. Bradshaw, who 


holds a majority of the stock, is president and treasurer. 


The Monark Metal & Supply Co., 5121-45 North Second 
Street, St. Louis, recently incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000, to manufacture metal products, is building an addi- 
tion to its plant now nearly completed, which will increase 
floor space by 50,000 sq. ft. 


It is contemplating a gradual 
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expansion of the business which now has the largest scrap 
metal plant in the city devoted exclusively to this line. W. 
G. Baron is president. 


The Overflow Alarm Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 will manu- 
facture electric and other alarm devices. The company is 
looking for a plant somewhere in the vicinity of New York. 
Plans for. manufacturing are as yet undetermined. The in- 
corporators are J. E. Tobin, H. Gessler and T. Wolkind, 
Brooklyn. -Present address is care of David Drescher, 51 
Chambers Street, New York. 


The E. H. Edwards Co., South San Francisco, Cal., has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $500,000 to manu- 
facture wire products. It plans the acquisition and reorgani- 
zation of a company which has been established for some 
time. Its factory, located at South San Francisco, is fully 
equipped and now doing business. Frank B. Lorigan heads 
the company. 


The Southern Manganese Steel Co., care of Corporation 
Trust Co. of America, du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del., 
has been organized with capital stock of $1,000,000 to manu- 
facture steel products. No building program is being con- 
sidered as yet. The company plans to purchase a plant 
fully equipped and ready for operation. S. T. McCalle is 
vice-president. 

The Underwood Mfg. Co., Cosmopolis, Wash., has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture ma- 
chine tools and other mechanical equipment. Operations are 
now conducted in a small shop but the company expects to 
build an addition in the near future. H. A. Underwood heads 
the company. 


The Connellsville Down Draft Heater Co., West Side, Con- 
nellsville, Pa., has been organized to manufacture steel 
heaters and adjustable flue rings. Building is completed and 
a portion of the machinery installed. 


The New Jersey Valve & Fitting Co., Inc., Second Avenue 
and Susquehanna Railroad, Hawthorne, N. J., recently in- 
corporated, has been operating for the past six months in 
the manufacture of copper, brass and aluminum valves, 
cocks, fittings and specialties. It has its own brass foundry 
and finishing shop and is in a position to furnish these 
products and also rough castings. James C. Smith is presi- 
dent and James A. Duffy, secretary-treasurer. 

Alexander Lautenbach & Co., 20 Broad Street, New York, 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, to 
manufacture tin and metal products but will confine present 
activities to importing and exporting in these lines. The 
organization is headed by Rudolph Deibel. 

O. K. Truck Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $500,000, to manufacture industrial trucks and parts. 
It is in effect a re-organization of the Oklahoma Auto Mfg. 
Co., Okay, Okla., established in the truck manufacturing 
business for the past five years. At present the company is 
buying standard parts and assembling at its own factory. 
D. L. Jones is secretary. 

The Buttonlath Corporation, 103 Park Avenue, New York, 
was recently incorporated with capital stock of $2,500,000, 
to manufacture metal lath and kindred materials. Its plans 
for operation are unknown. 

The Spring Makers & Metal Stampers Corporation of 
America, 213 Center Street, care of the L. W. Spring Co., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 to manu- 
facture metal goods and stamped metal products. In about 
two weeks offices will be taken at 161 Grand Street; plans 
for manufacturing will be taken up at that time. C. B. 
Cahn, E. Sobel and H. Blum are the incorporators. 

The Luminier Co., 577 Broadway, New York, has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture 
electric fixtures and equipment. The incorporators are: J 
Schiller, L. A. Schoen and L. L. Lazaroe. 

The National Windsor Motor Stabilizer Corporation, 26 
West Fifty-eighth Street, New York, was recently incor- 
porated with capital stock of $310,000 and will manufacture 
automotive equipment. The incorporators are: W. J. Spalck- 
haver, R. Dee, and H. I. Cherey. 

The Rider-Ericsson Engine Corporation, 24-26 Murray 
Street, New York, recently incorporated with capital stock 
of $900,000. is a reorganization of a partnership which has 
been in existence for some time in the manufacture of en- 
gines and parts. Operations will be continued as formerly. 
The incorporators are: E. C. Sherwood, F. H. Pawling and 
N. R. Meade. 


Trade Changes 


J. G. Miller & Co. and Carson & Co., both of Philadel- 
phia, who have been engaged in selling coal, coke and pig iron, 
have consolidated and the new firm will be known as Miller, 
Carson & Co., with offices in the Pennsylvania Building. 
The business will be conducted as heretofore, with the addi- 
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tion of the operation of the Hastings Coal & Coke Co., which 
mines Moshannon vein coal and produces furnace and 
foundry coke. 


G. M. Johnson, formerly located at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., and more recently associated with 
the Portsmouth Foundry, has purchased the plant operated 
by the Rochester Foundry & Machine Co., Rochester, N. H. 
Mr. Johnson will start production as soon as raw materials 
can be secured, as the Johnson Foundry. 


The Federal Stamping Co., Holland, Mich., has been re- 
organized under the name of the Federal Mfg. Co. with a 
capitalization of $250,000 and has purchased property on 
which it will erect a new plant at a cost of $150,000. 


Offices of the Eastern Fuel Co., Georges Creek Coal Min- 
ing Co. and affiliated interests have been moved from the 
Frick Building to the Peoples Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 
The Philadelphia offices have been moved from the Heyman 
Building to the new Atlantic Building. The New York office 
formerly at 302 Broadway, now is in the Whitehall Building. 


The Domhoff & Joyce Co., pig iron and coke merchant, 
has removed its Chicago offices from the Railway Exchange 
Building to 1234 McCormick Building. J. C. Gore is district 
manager. 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., have changed their Mil- 
waukee address from 521 Grand Avenue to 610 Sycamore 
Street, Suite 17. Edmund D. Garfield is district sales man- 
ager. 

The H. G. Kress, formerly vice-president and a director 
of the Hauch Mfg. Co., and Philadelphia district manager, 
has purchased the entire oil burner business of the McKneat 
Mfg. Co., Easton, Pa., and is moving the McKneat plant and 
its mechanics to the Philadelphia address, 1718 Sansome 
Street. 

The Erie, Mop & Wringer Co., Erie, Pa., has moved to 
East Rochester, N. Y. where it has erected a large plant. 


Philadelphia offices of the Superior Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, J. E. Wetzel, district manager, have been removed 
from the Real Estate~Trust Building to 734 Widener Building. 

The Pittsburgh office, Walter-Wallingford & Co., George 
A. Wilson, manager, has been removed from rooms 724-726, 
Oliver Building, to rooms 1430-1432 in the same building. 

Plant, equipment and business of the Rivett Lathe & 
Grinder Co., Brighton District, Boston, which has been in 
receivership since March 27, 1922, was sold by the receiver 
on April 14. The purchaser is the Creditors’ Protective 
Committee, which is reorganizing the company under the 
name of Rivett Lathe & Grinder Corporation. Sufficient new 
money has been subscribed to put the company on a strong 
financial basis. The present management under the direct‘on 
of T. S. Ross as president and general manager, will operate 
the plant and the business will be continued. 


The New York office of the Iron Trade Products Co., 
‘armers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, has been moved from 
Room 1416, 30 Church Street, to Room 1743. 

The E. W. Bliss Co., Adams and Plymouth Streets, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has moved its sales and executive offices to the 
South Brooklyn branch at the foot of Fifty-third Street. 

Gifford-Wood Co., conveying machinery and ice tools, 
Hudson, N. Y., announces the removal of its Buffalo office 
to Pittsburgh, People’s Bank Building, effective May. 1. 

Pittsburgh offices of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
E. S. Rooney, district sales agent, now are located at 1820-25 
Oliver Building. 

The Link-Belt Co.’s Pittsburgh branch has been moved 
from 1501 Park Building to 335 Fifth Avenue. T. F. Web- 
ster is in charge. 

The Triplex Machine Tool Corporation, 50 Chureh Street, 
New York, has appointed the Herberts Machinery & Supply 
Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, as exclusive sales 
agents. 

The Conveyors Corporation of America, 326 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, has appointed the Pittsburgh Machine 
Products Co., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, as district repre- 
sentative. 

S. P. Wright & Co., district representatives of the Con- 
veyors Corporation of America, Chicago, have moved their 
offices from 109 East Broadway, Butte, Mont., to 812 East 
Iron Street, that city. 

Sullivan, Kyle & Co., Inc., announce the removal of offices, 
effective May 1, to 89 Broad Street, New York. 

The C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., has moved its New York office 
from 143 Liberty Street to the Whitehall Building, 17 Bat- 
tery Place. 

E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., has moved its general offices to 
40 Rector Street, New York. 

The Terry Mfe. Co., derricks, cranes and contractors’ 
equipment, according to an announcement by the receivers, 
has moved its New York office from the Grand Central 
Termine! to the works at Jacobus Avenue, South Kearney, 
W.S. 














Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


_. On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 


The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 





Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: 

Refined iron bars, base price.................3.54¢. 

Swedish bars, base price.........csccecscses 7.50c. 

Soft steel bars, base price...........0.seeeee. 3.54c. 
i ee ne ciate 66s she tine a Wall 5.19¢. 
Bands, base price .............. GNSS seen neate 4.39c. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 

3 in. x % in. and larger, base...........es06: 3.64c. 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. 

eS ae ee ee eg aes res ee 3.54c. 

Merchant Steel 
Per Lb. 

coe ee PPT ce 3.60c. 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . .3.80c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger.............se0. 4.60c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c. 
Open-hearth spring-stee] .............. 5.00c. to 7.50c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 

DE Minin tad ehasbobsbeoneesicsces 4.40c. to 4.65c. 

Squares, flats and hex.............. 4.90c. to 5.15c. 
Standard tool steel, base price...............6. 15.00c. 
i «ian pavh thenne hee be ay.on ube 18.00c. 
in noch’ badbde hens bs akenkee 23.00c 


High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten... .75c. to '80c. 


Tank Pliates—Steel 


Sr in kia aK sSic sens ese esinest 3.64c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
I a a ne a a eel it la eee 4.59c. 
Ee ee ae i ae oa toe ed Si aati Sam 4.64c. 
SE i oa eet a aes ee ee 4.69c. 
RR a rere eee eer ee 4.79c. 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
ee 4.90c. to 5.050, = ceoee 
BO ee ON Ris cas vee 4.95c. to 5.10c. 5.60c. 
SS _ SRA MG ae aU eee 5.00c. to 5.15c. 5.65c. 
DUR 6a Bild aisha sewed 5.10c. to 5.25c. 5.75c. 
PED Lbiddkecas eauue’d SS0e. te $450. j= ceves 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher 
Galvanized Per Lb. 
PL co ccacierscobmak swhe aes te eee 5.20c. to 5.35c. 
REY gt ar are eee eee ne 5.85¢c. to 5.50c. 
kc Ke has. 6 eee keel 5.50c. to 5.65c. 
I a 6 a's neko ee wie ke 5.65c. to 5.70c. 
a il I a i ale eee 5.80c. to 5.95c. 
ES ete a eae oe ala wc wares gare a nee 5.95c. to 6.10c. 
TT i ee i a eee eee 6.10c. to 6.25c. 
Ns nid Vai ce ee daw bed hele eke sb ee 6.60c. to 6.75c. 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 

Black Galv. Black Galv. 
% in. Butt.. —41 —24 | % in. Butt... —4 +19 
% in. Butt.. —46 —32 | % in. Butt.. —11 t 9 
1-3 in. Butt.. —48 —34 | 1-1% in. Butt —14 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 —30 | 2 in. Lap.... — 5 iy 
7-8 in. Lap.. —41 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap. — 9 9 
9-12 in. Lap. —34 — 61 7-12 in. Lap.. — 3 +16 


Steel Wire 


Basp PrRICcE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
ARE nace 646 Kaen echinh nde baceee Ben 5.00c. 
re og bib cialb.6 6.59% s DAS oe ane 5.00c. 
i. ale Wo mine igians eae 5.65c. 
ED ins wes ce isos bene socereueh bean 5.65c. 
ee II, 5s ok.c wc bes eeQssnces comes 6.65c. 


=, 
*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


ee eae eo 20'%ec. to 21%e. 
i ede ee eke een 21 ¢.to $e. 
i eo a ee icin nell 18%c. to 19%c. 
re Se En ees ee aan 28%c. to 29%c. 
er 25%c. to 26'%c. 
Copper tube, seamless................ 2T ¢. to @ «¢. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 24%c. to 25%c. per 
Ib. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14 x A . 8 a 
G a a rime econds 

CARA x. 80 Ib. .86.30 $6.05 

arcoa arcoa 90 Ib... 6.40 6.15 

14x20 14x20 100 Ib.. 6.50 6.25 
IC..$11.00 $9.75 IC.. 6.65 6.40 

IX.. 12.25 11.00 IX.. 7.65 7.40 
IXX.. 13.50 12.25 IXX.. 8.65 8.40 


IXXX.. 14.75 13.50 IXXX.. 9.65 9.40 
IXXXX.. 16.50 14.75 IXXXX. .10.65 10.40 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 


BP tO cue hve bd ceucne eit weasre newer $7.00 to $8.00 
Ere kd satel Mere a: eae een Ge ee ee eK ae 7.25 to 8.25 
ND petite Deed eked a SOR eeNaeae 8.25 to 8.75 
EEE 0 ckkiniin Menace’ scnddven 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
MED -6U54 VPisacsabeousecndss¢esseavaneeeen 46c. 
rr a ere ee 55c. to 60c. 
Copper 
NS 6 6-5. Meu nes ae Nes RUGN Maeae eae 18 ¢ 
ED a Soe Saeed tae eee trans cek CVSS 17%e. 
SE MndnbateavacdieduemensehGanaae tes rr ek 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
ND GE wert edna Ki 6 0UPinadn theives 8 ¢. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 10%c. 
Lead and Solder* 

TC cr cack cknenoee cedeneee 8%c. to Ye. 
TR AptiaRREPASSA RS SREY REST lle hen aioe 12¢c, to 138c. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed................- 33%4c. 
ae EE a eee a ee 31%e. 
PP REO TO CCT ERE CTE TORT, 28c. 

*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 

Babbitt Metal 
ee GI, EF Tees cota wecevccscowecsss 75e. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per Ib..............5. 35c. to 50c. 
Se ey EE Bs occ cereasns ca ck sewkeses 25c. to 35c. 
Antimony 
oi vi dactwhartan heads +5 eeesere 8tec. to Ye. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....32c. to 33c. 


Old Metals 
There was a reaction from the downward movement 


the latter part of last week and values are much 
firmer. Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Gomad, ROR GUO siies vec ccc cccccseadevuves 13.00 
CORDED, DOG WE wcckcecccccccccosnonseweses 12.25 
Copper, light and Gettems........scccsccccveces 10.50 
A ED: nd ca nad ancindee bas éheeeshes bs 7.00 
CE 45) co MMA AR ess déw ign head oe usegn’ 5.75 
Heavy machine composition ................065 9.75 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings ..............0++++. 7.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... 8.75 
Re, BO: diss Tus 6.000 de cccdens dgeenwehsos te 6.00 
SE UE ons aie ad 940) ona whhns sensed etnahe 4.50 
NE ptt Saks ode Sige Uih00.¥enbe5eeseecheeGaueaeee 4.25 





